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PREFACE. 



\ WS1.K and deVteate mmds maj, jterbapa, be 
alarmed by the title of this Work. The word 
<' Solitude," m»y possibly engender roelaneholj 
ideas-; but they have only to rea<l a few pages to 
be undeeeived. The aothor is not one of those 
extravagant misanthropists who expeet that men, 
formed by natare for the enjoyments of society^ 
and impelled continually toward it by a maltitnde 
of powerful and invmcible propennties, should 
seek refuge in forests, and inhabit the dreary cave 
or ionefy cell ; be is a friend to the species, a ra* 
tional philosopher and a virtuous eitizen, who, 
encouraged by the esteem of his sovereien, endea« 
Toors to enlighten the minds of his fellow crea« 
tures upon a subject of infinite importance to 
them, the attainment of true felicity. 

No writer appears more completely convinced 
than M. Zimmerman, that man is bom for soeie- 
ty, oi* feels its duties with more refined sensibility. 

It is the nature of human soaety, and its cor- 
respondent tluties, which he here undertakes to 
examine. The important characters of Father, 
Husband, Son, and Citizen, impose on Man a va- 
riety of obligations, which are always dear to vir- 
tuous minds, and establish between him, his coun- 
try, his family, and his friends relations Coo neees- 
sary and attractive to be disregarded. 

*'What wonder, therefore, sinee th' endearing ties 
Of passion link the universal kind 
Of man so close ; what wonder if to search 
This common nature through the various change 
Of sex, and age, and fortune, and the frame 
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Of each peculiar, draw the hasy mind 
With unreaiated charms ? The spacious Weit*, 
And all the teeming regions of the South, 
Hold not a quarry to the curious flight. 
Of knowledge half so tempting or so fair^ 
As man to man." 

But it is not amidst tomultnous joys and noisy 
pleasures ; in the chimeras of ambition, or the 
illusions of self-lore ; in the indulgence of feel- 
ing, or the gratification of desire, tliat men must 
expect to feel the charms of those mutual ties 
vhich link them so firmly to society. It is not in 
such enjoyments that men can feel the dignity of 
those duties, the performance of which nature has 
rendered productive of so many pleasures, or 
hope to taste that true felicity which results from 
an independent mind and a contented heart : a 
felicity seldom sought after, only because it is so 
little^ known, but which every individual may find 
within his own bosom. Who, alas ! does not con- 
stantly experience the necessity of entering into 
that sacred asylum to search for consolation under 
the real or imaginary misfortunes of life^ or to 
alleviate indeed more frequently the fatigue of its 
painful pleasures ? Yes, all men, from the merce- 
nary trader, who sinks under the anxiety of his 
dail^ task, to the proud statesman, intoxicated by 
the incense of popular applause, experience the 
desire of terminating their arduous career. Every 
bosom feels an anxiety for repose, and fondly 
wishes to steal from the v<n>tex of a busy and 
perturbed life, to enjoy the tranquillity of Solitude. 

<* Hackney'd in business, wearied st that oar 
Which thousands^ once chain'd fast to, quit no 

more, 
But which, when life at ebb, runs weak and low 
All wish, or seem to wish, they could forego ; * 
The sutesraan, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 

*nt for the refuge of a peaceful shade ; 
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Where all his long anxieties forgot. 
Amidst the efaarms of a sequestered spot, 
Or recoileeted onlf to gild o'er 
And add a smQe to what was sweet before. 
He may possess the joys he thinks be sees, 
Lay his o(d age upoo the lap of ease. 
Improve the remnant of his wasted tpao, 
And haying liv'd a trijBer, die a roan.'' 

It is under the peaeefal shades of Sditnde that 
the mind regenerates and acquires fr^ forte ; 
it is there alone that the happy ean enjoy the fnl> 
ness of felicity, or the miserable foirget their wo ) 
it is there that the bosom of sensibility experiences 
its most deKcions emotions ; it is there that erea* 
tWe genius frees itself from the thraldom of soci- 
ety, and surrenders itself to the impetuous rays 
of an ardent ima^nation. To this desired goal all 
our ideas and denres perpetually tend. *• There 
13,** says Dr. Johnson, *• sesreely any writer, who 
has not celebrated the happiness of rural privacy, 
and delighted himself and /lis readers with the 
melody of birds, the whisper of groves, and the 
murmurs of rivulets ; nor any man eminent for 
extent of capacity, or greatness of exploits, that 
has not left behind him some memorials of lonely 
wisdom and silent dignity.*' 

The original work from which the following 
pages are selected, conusts of four large volumes, 
which have acquired the universal approbation of 
the German empire, and obtained the suffrages of 
an empress celebrated for the superior brilliancy 
of her mind, and who has signified her approba- 
tion in the most ffsttering manner. 

On the 26th of January, 1785, .a courier, des* 
patched by the Russian envoy at Hamburgh, pre- 
sented M. Zimmerman with a small casket, in the 
name of her majesty the empress of Runia. The 
casket contained a ring set round with diamonds 
of an extraordinary size and lustre ; and a gold 
medal, bearing on one wde the ^mrtrait of the 
empress, and on the other the date of the happy 
reformation of the Rusnan Empire. This present 
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the empress soeompuiied with a lettar, viitteb 
with her own haiid, eontainiDg these remsrliaiile 
wrds :— ^' To M. Zimnaerroan, coonseUor of 
state, and physician to his Britannic majesty, to 
thank him for the ezeeOeot precepts he hasgiTeo 
to mankind in his treatise upon Solitude." 



THE LIFE 

ZIMMERMAN. 



^onr Georce Zimmermui vm born «d the 
eighth day of Detanber, 1798, 1 Bragg;, • umM 
town in the eanton of Berne* 

Hm fiikher, John ZhnmeRnaB» Wkt eniDeiifly 
<llt^EQltbed tt an able and eloquent member of 
the pro^neuA eooneil. His mother, who was 
equally respected and belofved for her good ttaat^ 
easy BEiaiuieti*, and modeftt rirtnea, waa the daogii. 
«6r of the oelebrated Paehe, wboie ezcraonfinary 
learning and great abifitiea had eontribated to mi^ 
iranee faSm to a teat in the parliament of Paria. 

The fhther cif Zimmerman nndertodk the ar* 
duoot taifc of mperintendhig his edneation, and, 
b^ the attittHnee of able preeeptora, inHraeted 
him in the rndimeDtt of ell the nteiul and oma* 
mental aeienees, until he had atuined the age of 
fourteen years, when he sent lum to the nniveni. 
ty of Berne, where, under Kirehberger, the his* 
torinn and professor of ihetono^ and Aitman, the 
eelebmted Greek professor, he studied, for three 
yeara* Philolocj and the Belles Lettres, with on* 
remittiogassidDityand atteotioo. 

Hfltting passed nearly five years at the nniTeril. 
ty,he bq^ to think of app^gthe stores of in- 
rarmatibn he had acquired to the porposes cf ao. 
tive life ; nnd after mentioniog the aonieet earso- 
rily to a few rdations, he immedlatdy resolved to 
Ibllow the praetiee of phTsio: The extnnMinary 
fame of Haller, who had reeently heen promoted 

A2 
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by King George the Second to a profenorriiip in 
the univenity of Gottingen, reaounded ftt thn 
tim^ tbroagliottt Earope : and Zimmerman de^ 
termined to prosecute his itadies in physic aitder 
the auspices of this great and celebrated matter. 
He was admitted into the aniTersity on the I2tb 
of September, 1747, and obtained his degree on 
the 14th of August, 1731. To relax his mind 
from severer studies, he cnhivated a complete 
knowledge of the English language, and became 
80 great a proficient in the polite and el^ant lite> 
rature of this country, that the British PoetSi 
])articularly Qhakspearc, Pope, and Thomson, 
were as familiar to him as his favourite authors, 
Homer and Virgil. Eveiy moment, in short, of 
the four years he passed at Gottingen, was em- 
ployed in the improvement of his mind ; and so 
early as the year 1751, he produced a work iu 
which he discovered the dawnings of that extra- 
ordinary genius which afterwards spread abroail 
with so much effulgence* 

Durins; the early part of his residence at.Beme, 
be published many excellent essays on varioua 
8Ub.iects in the Helvetic Journal / particularly a 
work on the talents and erudidoo of nailer. Thia 
grateful tribute to the just merits of his friend 
and benefactor, be afterwards enlarged into a 
complete history of his life and writings, as a 
scholar, a philosopher, a physician, and a man. 

The health of Haller, which had suffered great- 
ly by the severity of study, seemed to decline id 
proportion as his fame increased ; and, obtaining 

£srmission to leave Gottingen, he repaired to 
erne, to try, by the ndvice and assistance of 
Zimmerman, to restore, if possible, his decayed 
constitution. The benefits he experienced in a 
abort time were so great, that he determined to 
relinquish his professorship, and to pass th« re- 
mainder of his days in that city. In the family of 

* I>issertatio Physiologica de irritabilitate quam 
ibllcc defeodet J#A. Gevrgitu Zimmerman* 
tXfc4rp.l7Sl. 
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Usller, lived a young ladj, nearly related to hifD» 
>vhote maiden name was Mely, and whote has- 
band, M. Stek, had been some time dead. Zim* 
merman beeamedeeply enamoaredof her eharms: 
he offisred her his hand in marriage ; and they 
were anited at the altar in the bands of mutual 
afiection. 

Soon after his union with this amiable woman« 
tbe sitoation of ph^aician to the town of Brugg 
beeame vaeant, which he was invited by the inha- 
Intants to fill $ and aeeordingly reiinqaished the 
pleasures and advantages he enjoyed^ at Bemet 
and returned to the place of his nativity, with a 
Tiew to settle himsdf there for life. His time^ 
however, was not so entirely engrossed by die 
duties of his profession, as to prevent him fronk 
indulging his mind in the pursuits of literature ; 
and he read almost every work of reputed merit, 
whether of Phymc, Mor»l Philosophy, Belief 
Lettres, History, Voyages, or even Novels and 
Bomances, which the various presses of Europe 
from time to time produced. Tbe Novels and 
Romances of England, in particular, gave him 
great delight* 

Bat the amusements which Bruggafifbrded were 
extremely confined : and he fell into a state of 
nervous fanner, or rather into a peevish dejec- 
tion of spirits, neglecting society, and devoting 
himself almost entirely to a retired and sedentary 
life. 

Under these ctrcumttances, this excellent and 
able roan passed fourteen years of an uneasy life '; 
hut neither hts increasiog praetiee, the sooeess of 
his literaiy pursuits^*' the exhortations of bis 

* T^/oUamng' it a correct Stt ef hit vniUngt-t 
' in the order in v/hich they appear to hceve 
been pubSohed .- 

1. IKoaertaiio InaisguraUe de IrritabiUtate, 4/su 

GotHngren, 1751. 

2. 7^ tife ofProfetoor HaUer, Svo. Zurich^ 1755, 
9. TTioutfhta on ine Earthquake .which tifae/eli 

on the 9th of December ^ 1755, in Smaterlam' 
4». 1756. 
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{jriewlty nor the endeftToun of his faroUy» wer^ 
able to remove the melanehely and diaeonteat tha^ 
preyed continually on hit mind. After some 
iraitleM efibrti to pleaie hifn» he vat in the be* 
ginning of April» 1768, appointed by the interett 
Of Dr. Titaot, and Baron Hocfcttettin, to the rat 
of principal physician to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, at Hanover ; and he depaitra from Bragg, 
to take posaessioo of his new office, on the 4th of 
^uly, in the same year. Here he was phioged 
into the deepest affliction by the lost of hat amia> 
ble wife, who after many yean of Ungerin|[ suffer* 
anoe, and pioot resignation, expired in his arms, 
on the 23d of Jane, 1 770 ; an event which he hat 
described in the fcrftowing Work, with eloquent 
tenderness and sensibility. His children too, were 
to him additional causes of the keei^t anniah 
and the deepest distress; His daughter had, from 
her earliest infancy, dbeovered qrmptoms oJF con- 
sumption, so strong and inveterate as to defy all 
the powers o£ raedieine, and which, in the sum* 
mer of 1781, destroyed her life. The character 
of this amiable ij^irl, and the feelings of her afflict* 
ed father on this melancholy eirent, his own pen 

4. The- Subverncn of lAibon, a Poem^ 4<«* 1756b 

5. MetStatioru on Soktude, 8vo. 17.56. 

6. Etaayon ^Patiomd Pride, 8v«. Zurich^ 1764. 

7. TreaHte on Experience in PJm»c^ 890. Zu- 

rich, 1764. 

8. Treatise en the Dysentery^ 8vo. Zurich, 1767. 

9. Eeeay on SoUttsde, 4to. 1773. 

la Ewty on iMvater^e Phyeiognmrnf, Uanwer^ 
1778. 

11. Eiaayjtf conHiUng of agreeable and inttruc^ 

ave Ttdeo, 8t>o. 1779. 

12. Convereationa with the JSng of Pruttia, 

13. Treatite on Frederick the Great, 1778. 

14. Select vieru of the lije^ Reign and CharaC' 

t»r of Frederick the Cheat, 

15. A variety of Worka fmblithed in the Helvetic 

Journal and in tJie Joumale of the PhyeiO" 
logical Societu at Zurich, 
A Work on SSoology. 
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Im very aflMsg^ dcimM in lbs foUowios 
Work. 

Bat the state and eoo^tm of hit km wa« atUI 
more distreuiiiK to his feelbgt than etco tli^ 
dfitiih of hii Imved daughter. Thia anhappj 
youth* who^ while he waa at the onivcraityy dia* 
covered the fioeat fiuiey and the aoondeA onder' 
atandii^, either from a malignaot and ioveierate 
^ei«a of 8eropbala» with which he had been pe- 
riodieaUy tortured from hia eavlieat infancy, or 
from, too alote. an appUoitioa to 4Hidy, fall verr 
eai:^ in life ipto a state of bodihr inanntty and 
lueotal laoguor* which tennioatedy io the month 
of December* IT77, m a total decangemeotof his 
facoltiea ; and he has now eoptimied, in spite of 
evory eodeaToor to restooe him> a perfieet idiot 
fbv more than twenty Tears. 

The domeaUe conptforts of Zimmerman weee 
now almost entirely destroyed ; till at laogth* he 
^ed qpon the daimhtsr oC M. Berger, the king's 
^^^iician at Loneobopif;, and nieee to 3aron de 
Burger, as a peraoa in crcry inspect qualified to 
mace him happy, and tber were united to each 
other in marriage about the beginning c^ Octohert 
1782. Zimmerman was nearly thirty yeara older 
than his bride : but genius and good sense are al- 
ways TOniig : and tro similarity of their eharae* 
ters obliterated all recoUectioB of disparinr of age 

It was at this period that he composed his great 
and favourite work on solitude, thviy years after 
the pufalieation of his first essay on the subject 
It consists of four irolumes in quarto : the two 
first d which were published io i78i ; and the 
remaining volumes in 1786. *' A work/' says 
TtssDt, " wbioh will always be read withas mtwh 
profit as pleasure, as it contains, the most sublime 
conceptions, the greatest sagacity of observation* 
and extreme propriety of appricatioR« much abi- 
lity in the choice of examples, and (what I ctuu 
not commend too highly, because I can say nothing 
that does him so much hooow, nor give h&m any 
praise that would be more gratifying to his own 
heart) a constant anxiety for the interett of reV' 
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gion, vkh the sacred and iolemn truths of which 
his mind was most devoatlj impressed." 

The King of Prussia, while lie was reviewing 
his troops in Silesia, in the autumn of the year 
1785, caught a severe cold, which settled on his 
longs, and in the eoorse of nine months brought 
on symptoms of an approaching dropajr. Zim- 
merman, hj two very flattering letters ot the 6th 
and t6th of June, 1786. was solicited by his Ma- 
jesty to attend him. and he arrived at Potzdara 
on the 23d of the same month ; but he imme- 
diately discovered that his royal patient had little 
hopes of recovery ; and, after trying the eflfect of 
such medicines as he thought most likely to afford 
relief, he returned to Hanover on the 1 1th of July 
following.* But it was not Frederick alone who 
discovered his abilities. When in the year 1788, 
the melancholy state of the King of England's 
health -alarmed the affection of his subjects, and 
produced an anxiety throudiout Europe foi' his 
recovery, the government of Hanover dispatched 
Zimmerman to HoIUumI, chat h« might be nearer 
Loudon, in case his presence there became neces- 
sary ; and he continued at the Hague until all 
danger was over. 

Zimmerman was the first who had the courage 
to unveil the dangerous principles of the new 
philosophers, and to exhibit to the eyes of the 
German Princes the risk they ran in neglecting 
to oppose the progress uf so formidable a league. 
He convinced many of them, and particularly the 
Emperor Leopold the Second, that the views of 
these illunuTUited conspinktors were the destrucx 
tion of Christianity, and the subversion of all re* 
gular government. These exertions, while they 
contributed to lessen the danger which threatened 
his adopted country, greatly Impaired hik health. 

In the month of November, 1794, he was obli- 
ged to have recourse to strong opiates to procure 

• The king- only aurvived the departure of his 
thyuemnjive weeks .• he died on the 1 Uh of An* 
''t, 1786. '' 
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eren a short repoae : hi* appetite detretted y Ua 
strength failed him ; and he became lo weak ami 
emaeiated, that, in Januaiy 1795, when he was 
indueed to yint a few particular patients in faia 
carriage! it was painfal to him to write a prescrip- 
tion, and he frequently fainted while ascending to 
the room. These sjrmptoms were followed by a 
dizziness in his head, which obliged him to relio- 
qaish all business. At length the axis of his braiu 
gave way, and reduced him to sach a state of men- 
tal imbecility, that he was haunted continually by 
an idea that the enemy was plundering his house, 
and that he and his family were reduced to a slate 
of misery and want His medical friends, parti- 
colarlv Dc, Wichman, by whom he was constantly 
attended, contributed their advice and assistance 
to restore him to health ; and coneeiying that a 
journey and change of air were the b^t remediet 
that could be applied, they sent him to Eotin, in 
the Duchy of Hol^tn, where he continued three 
months, and about the month of June. 1795, re- 
tamed to Hanover greatly recovered. Bat the 
fatal dart had in6xed itself too deeply to be entirely 
removed ; he soon afterward relapsed into hia 
former imbecility, and barely existed in lingering 
sufferance for many months, refusing to take any 
medicines, and scarcely any food ; continually ha- 
rassed and distressed by the cruel illusion of po- 
verty, which again haunted his imagination. At 
certain intervals his mind seemed to rccorer onlpr 
for the purpose of rendering him sensible of hta 
approaching dtssolntion *, for he frequently said to 
Ills physicians, '* My death ] perceive will be 
stow and painful ;" and, about fourteen boars be- 
fore he died, he exclaimed, '' Leaye me to my- 
self ; I am dying." At length his emaciate body 
and exhausted mind sunk beneath the burden of 
mortality, and he expired without a groan, on the 
7th of October, 1795, aged 60 years, 10 months. 
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SOLITUDE ; 

OB, TBE 
INFLTJEKCE OF OCCASIONAL BBTIR)$M£NT 

VSOWTKE 

MIND AND THE HEART. 



CHAP. L 

Introduction. 

SouTirBB w tluKk intelleetaal state In vhieh the 
mind yoJuDtarily sarrenders itself to its own re- 
flectloos. The pbiiosopber, therefore, who with- 
draws his atteotioD froin every external obieeC to 
the eontemplatioo of his own ideas, is not lest so- 
litary than be who abandons soe&ety, and resigns 
himself entirely to the oalm enjoyments of lonely 
life. 

The word ** Solitade* does not necessarily im- 
port a total retreat from the world and its eoo- 
cems : the dome of domestic sonety, a rural vil- 
lage, or the library of a learned friend, may res* 
pectively become the seat of Solitude, at well as 
the silent shaWe of tome acqaestend spot far re^ 
moved from all connexion with mankind* 

A person mav be frequently solitary without 
being alone. The haaghty Baron, prood cl' his 
illnstrioos descent, is solitary unless he is surround- 
ed by hia equals : a profound reasoner is solitary at 
the tables of the witty and the gay. The miad 
may be as abstracted amidst a numerous assem- 
bly ; as much wiOidrawn from erery surrounding 
object i as retired awl concentrated in itself ; 
8oUlvy» in ifakort, as a monk in hia aloisler, or a 
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hermit in his cave. Solitude, hideed, may exiif 
ftBiidst the tamultaoui iDtereourae of an agitated 
citj as well as in the peaeefal shades of rural re> 
tirement : at London and at Paris, as well as on 
the- plains of Thebes and the deserts of Nitria. 

The mind, when withdrawn from external ob- 
jeets. ado(its, freely and extensiirelj. thfe dictates 
of its own ideas, and implioitlj follows the taste, 
the temperament, the inclination, and the genius, 
of its possessor. Sauntering through the clobters 
of the Magdalen Convent at Hidelsheim, 1 could 
not observe, without a smile, an aviary of Canary 
birds, which had been bred in the cell of a female 
devotee. A gentleman of Brabant lived five-and- 
twenty years without ever going out of his house, 
entertaining himself during that long period with 
forming a magtuficent cabinet oi pictures and 
paintings. Even unfortunate captives, who are 
doomed to perpetual imprisonment, may soften 
the rigours of their fate, by resigning themselves, 
09 far as their situation will permit, to the ruling 
passion of their souls. Michael Dueret, the Swiss 
philosopher, while be was confined in the castle 
of Aarbui^, in the canton of Berne, in Swisser- 
land, measured the height of the Alps : and while 
the mind of Baron Trenck, during his imprison* 
ment at Magdeboui^. was, with incessant anxiety, 
fabricating projects to effect his escape, Genersl 
'Walrave, the companion of his captivi^, content- 
edly passed his time in feeding chickens. 

The human mind, in proportion as it is depriv- 
ed of external resources, sedulously labours to find 
wKhin itaeir the meiins or happlneas,' learns to 
rely with confidence on its own exertions, and 
gains, with greater certainty, the power of being 
nappy. 

A work, therefore, on the subject of Solitude, 
appeared to me likely to facilitate man in his 
search after true felicity. 

Unworthy, however, as the dissipation and plea- 
surea of the world appear to roc to be of the avi- 
lity with which they are pursued, 1 equally disap- 

rove of the extravagant system whi^ inculcates 
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a (oUl derelietion of society • vhieh inll be foiind» 
vhen lerioualj examined, to be equallj roRUintie 
and impraetieiible. To be able to Kre indepen« 
dentl; oiM aaaittanoe, ez^eept from our own pow- 
er^ is, I acknowledge, a noble efibrt of tbe hnnuui 
mind ; but it is equally great and dignified to 
learn the art of enjoying Uie comforts of society 
with happiness to oursdves, and with utility XA 
others. 

While, therefore, I exhort my readers to listen 
to thelkdvantagcsof occaaional refirewenf, I warn 
them against that daneeroos excess into which 
fiodie of the disciples ofthh philosopby have fall- 
en ; an excess equally repugnant to reason and 
religion. May I happily steer through all the 
dangers with which my subject ts surrounded | 
aaerifioe nothing to prejodice ; offer no violatian 
to truth ; and gain the approbation of the jodici- 
oDs and veAectmg 1 If afi^tion shall feel one ray 
of comfort, or melancholy, released from a per- 
tion of its horrors, raise its downcast head ; if I 
shall convince (he loFer of rural Ufe, that tSi the 
finer springs of pleasure dry up and decay in the 
intense joj's of crowded dties^ and that the warm- 
est emotions of the heart become there cold and 
torpid ; if I shall evince the superior pleasures of 
the country ; how many resourees rural life af- 
fords against the languors of ind<denee ; what pu- 
I'ity of sentiment, what peaceful repose, what 
exalted happiness, is inspired by verdant meads, 
and the view of lively floeks quitting their rich 
])astures to seek, with the declining sun, their 
evening ft^ds ; how highly the romantic seenenr 
of a wild and striking country, interspersed with 
cottages, the habitations of a happy, free, content- 
ed race of men, elevates tbe <(Oul ; how far more 
interesting to the heart are the joyful occupations 
of rural industry, than the dnll and tasteleM en- 
tertainments of a dissipated city ; how much more 
easily, in short, the most excrucmting sorrows are 
])1eanogly subdued on the fragrant honler of a 
peaceful stream, than in the midst of those treach- 
«(;raut detig^ti^wluch occupy the courts of kingft^ 
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all my withes will be ttccomplishedi and my bap- 
pineM eomplete. 

Retir^Bieot from the world may prove pecu1i« 
arly beneficial at two periods of Hfe : in youth, to 
aoqnire the rudiments of useful information, to 
lay the foundaUon cf the charaeter intended to 
be porscied, and to obtain that train of thought 
whiob is to |;uide us through life ; in age, to cast 
a retrospective view on the course we have run ; 
to refieet on the events we have observed, the 
vicissitudes we have experienced ; to enjoy th^ 
flowers we have gathered on the way, and to conJ 
gratolate oanelves upon ihe tempests we hav^ 
survtved. Lord BoUngbrnke, in his ** Idea of d 
Patriot Xhw, * says, there is not a more profound 
nor a finer observation in all Lord Bacon a workiy 
than the following : ** We most choose betirod 
tfieh virtuous objects as are proportioned to tM 
means we have of pursuing them, and belong 
particularly lo the stations we are in,, and the 
duties of those stations. We must determine and 
fix our minds in such manner upon them, that 
the pursuit of them may. become the business, 
and the attainment of them the end of our whole 
lives. Thus we shall imitate the great operations 
of nature, and not the feeble/ slow, and imperfect 
operations of art We must not proceed in form* 
iog the moral oharacter. as a statuary proceeds 
in forming a statue, who works sometimes on the 
faoe, sometimes on one part, and sometimes on 
Mother ; but we must proceed, and it is in our 
power to proceed, as nature does in forming a 
flower, or tmj oth«r of her prodoetions ; rudi- 
mentaparHum ommum tirmti parit et firoducit .• 
she throws out altogether, and at once, the whole 
system of every being, and the rudiments of all 
the parts." 

It is, therefore^ more espedally to those youth- 
ful minds, who still remain susceptible of Tirtuona 
impressions, that I here pretend to point out the 
psth which leads to true felicity. Dear and vir- 
*aou» youths, into whose hands this book ma^i 

^ance to fall, adopt with affectionate zeal the 
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good it eonttioi, and rejeet all that does not toueli 
and peaetrate the heart : and if yea acknowledge 
that I hare enlightened your mind, corrected your 
raani}er» and tranquillized your heart, 1 thall 
congratulate myself on thi^ saeeess of my design, 
and think my labours richly rewarded. 

Believe me, all ye amiable youths, from whose 
minds the artifices and gayeties of the world have 
oat yet obliterated the precepts of a virtuous edu* 
cation ; who are yet uninfected with its inglorious 
vanities ; wbo, still ignorant of the tridcs aud 
blandishments of seduction, have preserved the 
itmre to perform some glorious action, and retain* 
til the power to aecomplisb it } who, in the midst 
oT feasting, daneing, and assemblies, feel an lu« 
lelination to escape from their unsatisfactory de- 
fights ; Solitude will affcnrd you a safe asylum. 
Let the vcaee of experience recommend you to 
eoltivate a fondness for domestic pleasures, to in- 
eite and fortify your aouls to noble deeds, to ae« 
quire that cool judgment and intrepid spirit which 
enables yon to form correct estimates of the cha« 
racters of mankind, mnd of the pleasures of soci- 
ety. But to accomplish this high end, you must 
jUirn your eyes from those trifling and insignificant 
exam pies w hich a dnenerated race of men affords, 
UKJ study the illustrious characters of the ancient 
Greeks, the Romans- and the modern English. 
In what nation will you find more celebrated in- 
stances of human greatness ? What people pos- 
teas more valour, courage, firmness, and know- 
ledge ; where do the arts and sciences sh'ue with 
greater splendour, or with more osefol eflect ? 
JSut^do not deceive yourselves by a belief that you 
wiH acquire the character of an Englishman by 
^rearing a cropped head of hair ; no. you mast 
1>lQek the roots of vice from your mind, destroy 
the seeds of weakness in your bosoms, and imi- 
Ute the great examples of heroic virtue which 
that nation so frequently affords. It is an ardent 
love of liber^, undaunted courage, deep penetra- 
jtion, elevated sentiment, and well cultivated un- 
Jerstauding, thatconstitalo the British character ; 
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and not their cropped beads, halfoboots, and round 
hats. It is Tirtue atone, and not dress or titles, 
that can ennoble or adorn the human character. 
Dress is an object too minute and ti*ifling wholly 
to occupy a rational mind ; and an illustrious de- 
scent is only advantageous as it renders the real 
merits of its immediate possessor more oonapico- 
ousL In tracing your genealogies, rank, ye noble 
youUis, those only among ^our ancestors who have 
performed great and glorious actions, whose fame 
shines in the pages of their country's history and 
whose admired eharactei-s foreign nations envy 
and applaud. Never, however lose sight of thil 
important truth, that no one can be truly great 
until he hat gained a kmnoledge of Hm%eif : i 
knowledge which can only be acquired by occn 
nonal retirement. 

May the perusal of the following pages increait 
your inclination for a wise and active Solitude, 
justify your aversion from worldly pleasures, aTul 
heighten your repugnance to employ vicious meani 
in the attainment even of virtuous ends ; for no 
worldly advantages, purchased by dishonourable 
means, can be either solid or lasting. 

Retired, we tread a smooth and open way, 
Thro' briars and brambles in the worid we stray : 
Stiff opposition, and perples'd debate. 
And thorny care, and rauk and stinging hate. 
Choke up our passage, our career control. 
And wound the finest feelings of the soul. 
O sacred Solitude ! divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent, envy of the great ! 
By thy pure stream, or in Uiy waving shade. 
We court fair Wisdom, that celestial maid. 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace. 
Strangers on earth \ are Innocence and Peace, 
There from the ways of men laid safe ashore. 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar : 
There West with health, with business unperpIexV 
This life we censure, and ensure the next ; 
^i?i®» ^^* *^® Muses sport toith myrtlea crottn^d 
hflejoy untainted beam on all aroundt," 
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CHAP. n. 

The influence of Solitude upon ike Mind. 

The troe value of Ubertj can only be oooceiT<* 
ed by mindi that are free : slaves remain indo- 
lenUj eootented in captivity. Men who have been 
long tossed upon the troubled ocean oi life, and 
have learned br severe exfterienee to entertain 
just nodons of the world and its eoncems, to ex- 
amine e^ery object with undonded and impartial 
eye% to walk erect in the strict and thorny paths 
of Tirtae, and to find their happiness in the reflee- 
, tions of an honest mind, alone we free. 
I The path oL virtue, indeed, is devious, dark, 
i and dreary ; but though it leads the traveller over 
hills of difficulty, it at length brings him into the 
delightful and extensive pluns of permanent hap- 
piness and secure repose. 

^ The iove of Solitude, when cultivated in the 
mom oT life, elevates the mind to a nobJe inde- 
pendence : but, to acquire the advantage which 
Solitude is capable of afibrdiog, the mind most 
not be impelled to it by melancholy and discon- 
tent, but by a real distaste to the idle pleasures of 
the world, a rational contempt for the deceitful 
joys of life, and just apprehensions of being cor« 
rnpted and seduced by iu insinuating and destruc- 
tive gayeties. 

Many men have acquired and exercised in So- 
litude that transcendent greatness of mind which 
defies events ; and, like the majestic cedar, which 
braves the fury of the most violent tempest, have 
resisted, with heroic courage, the severest storms 
of fate. Some few. indeed, have retained in re- 
tirement the weakness of human nature ; but the 
conduct of greater numbers has clearly evinced, 
that a man of good sense cannot degenerate even 
in the roost dreary Aeclusion. 

Solitude, indeed, sometimes renders the mind in 
a slight degree arrogant and conce'ted ; bat these 
<;ifect8 are easily removed by a judicious inter- 
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coane with mankind Mitanthrophy, contem] 
of folly, and pride of spirit, are, in noble mind 
changed by the maturity of ace into dignity ( 
oharaoter ; and that fear of the opmion of th 
-world whieh awed the weakness and inexperierJ 
of youth, is sacceeded by firmnets, ahd a hid 
disdain of those false notions by which it was da 
ma^ed : the observations onoe so dreaded lose ij 
their stings ; the mind viewB objects not as tbej 
are, bat as they ooght to be ; and, feeling a toe 
tempC for vice rises into a noble entbasiasm fm 
iirtoe, gaining from the conflict a rational ezpe 
rience and a compassionate feeling which nerd 
decay. 

The science of the heart indeed, with \phio] 
yoQth should be familiarized as eariy as posaibic 
is too frequently neglected. It remoT<»the aspc 
rities and iMrfishes the itMigh surfaces of the min^ 
This science is founded' on that noble philosoph 
which regulates the characters of men $ and ope 
rating more by love than by rigid precept, cor 
rects the cold dictates of reason by the warm feel 
ings of the heart $ opens to view the dangers tt 
which thc^ are exposed ; animates the dorm an 
faculties ot the mind, and prompts them to th^ 
practice of all the virtues 

Dion was educated in all the turpitude and 8er< 
viiity of courts, accustomed to a life of softnesi 
and effeminacy , and, what is still worse, tainte<] b] 
ostentation, luxury, and every species of vicioui 
pleasure ; but no sooner did he listen to the dh 
vine^ Plato, and acquire thereby a taste for tlia( 
sublime philosophy which inculcates the practice 
of virtue, than his -whole souliieoame deeply ena 
rooured of its charms. The same love of virtue 
witli which Plato inspired the mind of Dion, may 
be silently, and almost imperceptibly, infused by 
every tender mother into the mind of her child. 
Philosophy, from the lips of a wise and sensible 
woman, glides quietly, but with strong effetit, into 
the mind through the feelings of the heart Who 
is not fond of walking, even throuph the most 
'I'ough and difficult paths, when conducted bv the 
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md of love ? — ^What species of instractioB csn 
e more successfal than soft lessons from a female 
iDgue, dictated by a mind profoand in under- 
landing, and elevated in sentiment, where the 
eart feels all the affection that her precepts in- 
pire ? — Oh ! may every mother, so en<lowed, be 
lessed -with a child who delights ^o listen in pri- 
ste to her edifying observations ; who, with a 
ook in his hand, loves to seek among the rocks 
ome sequestered spot favourable to study ; v/Uo, 
rhen wa\king with his dogs and gun, frequently, 
'eclines under the friendly shade of some majes- 
ic tree, and contemplates the gt'cat and glorious 
characters which the pages of Plutarch present 
» his view, instead of tdling through the thickets 
tf the surrounding woods to search for game. 

The wishes of a mother are accomplished when 
Ihe nlenoe and solitude of tlie forests seize and 
^nimate the mind of her beloved child ; when he 
^e^ns to feel that he has seen sufficiently the plea- 
lures of the world ; when he begins to perceive 
that there are greater and more va]ued charac- 
ters than noblemen and squires, than m'miBters or 
kings; characters who enjoy a more elevated 
sense of pleasure than gaming tables and assem- 
blies are capable of avoiding ; who seek, at every 
interval of leisure, the shades of Solitude with 
rapturous delight ; whose minds have been in- 
ipired with a love of literature and philosophy 
from their earliest infancy j whose bosoms have 
glowed "with a love of science through every sub- 
sequent period of the'<r lives ; and who, amidst 
the greatest calamities, are capable of banishing, 
,>y a secret charm, the deepest melancholy and 
most profound dejectioq. 

The advantages of Solitude to a mind that feels 
a real disgust at the tiresome intercourses of so- 
ciety, are inconceivable. Freed from the world, 
the veil which obscured the intellect suddenly fslls, 
the clouds which dimmed the light of reason dis- 
appear, the painful burthen which oppressed the 
soul is alleviated ; we no longer wrestle with sur- 
rounding perils ; the apprehension of danger va« 
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nubes ( the lente of misfortune beoomei aofbened > 
the diipenaatioas of Pnovideoae oo longer exeite 
the marmoi' of disconleBt ; and we enjoy the de> 
ligbtful pleamrea of a ealm, ttrene, and happy 
inind. Patience and resignation follow and reside 
with a oontented heart ; every corroding eare fliea 
away on the winga of gayety j and on every SMle 
agreeable and interesting scenes present them- 
selves to oar view ; the brilliant sun sinking be- 
lund the lofty mountains tinging their soow'orown- 
ed turrets with golden rays ; the feathered choir 
hastening to seek within their mossy oelisa soft, a 
silent, and secure repose ; the shrill crowing c^ 
the amorous cock , the solemn and stately maroh 
of oxen returning from their dailv toil, and the 
graceful paces of the generous steed. But, amidst 
the vicious pleasures of a great metropolis, whai*e 
lense and truth are constantly despised, and inte- 
grity and conscience thrown aside as inconvenient 
and oppressive, the fairest forms of faney are ob- 
scured, and the purest virtues of the heart cor- 
rupted. 

But the first and most incontestable advantage 
of Solitude is, that it accustoms the mind to tliink $ 
the imagination becomes more vivid, and the me- 
mory more faithful, while the sense remains un< 
disturbed, and no external ol^ect agitates the soul. 
Removed far from the tiresome tumults of public 
society, where a multitude of heterogeneous ob- 
jects dance before our eyes, and fill the mind with 
incoherent notions, we learn to fix our attention 
to a single subject, and to contemplate that alone. 
An ituthor, whose works I could read with plea- 
sure every hour of my Kfe, says, '« It is the pow- 
er of attention which, in a great measure, distin- 
guishes the wise and great from the vulgar and 
trifling herd of men. The latter are aceuatomed 
to think, or rather to dream, without knowing 
the subject of their thoughts. In their unconnect- 
ed rovln^s they pursue no end ; they follow no 
track. Every thing floaU loose and disjointed on 
the surface of their minds, like leaves scattered 
'^nu blown about on the face of the waters." 
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The habit of thinking with ateMliaew and at« 
teotioo ean only be acquired by avoiding the dis- 
traetion which a mukiplieity ot objceti always 
create $ fay turning our observation from extemnl 
thinf^s, and seeking a atuation in which oor daily 
occupations are not perpetually shifting their 
course, and changing their direction. 

Idleness and inattention aoon destroy all the ad- 
Tantagea of retirement ; for the most dangerous 
pasnons, when the mind is not properly emplo} ed» 
Xise into fermentation, and produce a variety of 
eccentric kleaa and irr^otar desirea- It is ne« 
cessary, also, to elevate our thoughts above the 
mean eonsidcration of sensual objects { the unin- 
cumbered mind then reeals all that it has read ; 
«11 that has pleased the ^e or delisbted the ear ; 
and reflecting on every idea which either obser^ 
yatton, experience, or discourse, has produced, 
gains new information by everv reflection, and 
oonveys the purest pleaHures to tne soul. The io- 
telJeot contemphites all the former scenes of life \ 
views by anticipation those that are yet to come, 
and blends all ideas <^ past and future in the ac- 
tual enjoyment of the present moment. 1 keep, 
Iiowever, the mental powersin proper tone it is 
necessary to direct our attention invariably toward 
aome noble and intereMiog studr. 

It may, perhaps, excite a. smile, when I assert, 
that Solitude is the only school in which the cha- 
racters of men can be pmperiy develo^ied ; but 
it must be reedllected, that, although the mate- 
rials of this atu^ must be amassed in society, it is 
io Solitude alone tViat we can apply them to tbeit* 
proper use; The world is the great scene of our 
observatioos ; but to apply them with proprietv 
to their respective objeets is exclonvely the work 
«f Solitude. It is admitted that a knowledge of 
the nature of man is neaesgary tooui happiness ; 
and therefore I cannot conceive how it is posstblfe 
to call tluwe characters malignant and misanthro- 
pic, who, while they eontinoe in the world, endea- 
vour to discover even the faults, foibles and im- 
perfections of honwoi ktodi The panuit o^ 
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speeies of knowledge, which can only be gained 
hy observation, is surely luudabte, and not deserv- 
ing (he obloquy that has been cast on it Do 1, 
in my medical character, feel any malignity oir 
hatred to the species, when I study the nature, 
and explore the secret causes of those weakness* 
es and disorders whi«h are incidental to the hu- 
man frame ? When I examine the subject with 
the closest inspection, and point out for the gene- 
ral benefit, I hope, of mankind, as well as for my 
own satisfaction, all the frail and imperfect parts 
in the anatomy of the human body ? 
- But a difference is supposed to exist between 
the observations which we are permitted to make 
upon the anatomy of the human body, and thow 
which we assume respecting the philosophy of 
the mind. The physician, it is said, studies the 
maladies which are incidental to the human frame, 
to apply such remedies as the particular occasion 
may require : but it is contended, that the moral- 
ist has a different end in view. This distinction, 
however, is certainly without foundation. A sen- 
sible and feeling philosopher views both the moral 
and, physical defects of his fellow creatures with 
an equal degree of regret. Why do moralists 
shun mankind, by retiring inta Solitude, if it be 
not to avoid the contagion of those vices which 
they perceive so prevalent in the world, and which 
are not observed by those who are in the habit of 
seeing them daily indulged without cepsure or 
restraint ? The mind, wiihont doubt, feels a con- 
siderable degree of pleasure in detecting the im- 
perfections of human nature ; and where that de- 
tection may prove beneficial to mankind, without 
doing an injury to any individual to publish them 
to the world, to point out their qnalities, to place 
them, by a luminous description before the eyes 
of men, is, in my idea, a pleasure so far from be- 
ing mischievous, that I rather think, and I trust 
I shall continue to think so even in the hour of 
death, it is the only real mode of discovering the 
machinations of the devil, and destroying the ef- 
ts of his works. Solitudei therefore, as it tends 
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to excite a dUpoaitioa to think witii effeeU to direct 
the attention to proper objects, to strengthen ob- 
aervatioo, and to increase the natural sagacity of 
the roind, is the school in which a true knowledge 
of the human character is most likely to be ae- 
qoired. 

Bonnet, in an affecting passage of the preface 
to his cclelHrated work on the Natai*eof the Sou), 
relates the manner in which Solitude rendered 
even his defect oS sight aiWantageoos to him. 
** Solitude,*^ says he, ** necessarily leads the mind 
to meditation. The circumstances in which I 
have hitherto lited, joined to the sorrows which 
have attended me for many years, and from which 
I am not vet released, induced me to seek in re- 
flectiQn tnose comforts "which my unhappy condi- 
tion rendered necessary % and my mind is now 
Wcome my constant ret^at : from the enjoy- 
ments it a»)rds I derive pleasures which, like po- 
tent charms, dispel all my afflictions." At this 
peripd the virtuous Bonnet was almost blind. Ano- 
ther excellent character, of a diifereot kind, who 
devotes his time to the education of youth, Pfefie), 
at Colmar, supports himself under the affliction 
of total blindness in a manner equally noble and 
affecting, by a life less solitary indeed, but by the 
opportunitieaof frequent leisure which he employs 
in the study of philosophy, the recreations of poe- 
try, and the exercises of humanity. There was 
formerly in Japan a college of blind persons, who, 
ill all probab'dity, were endued with quicker dis- 
cernment than many members of more enlight- 
ened colleges. These sightless aeademiciaos de- 
moted their time to the study of history, poetry, 
and music. The most celebrated traits b the 
annals of their country became the subject of 
their muse ; and the harmony of their versea 
could only be excelled by the melody of their 
music In neflecting upon the idleness and dissi- 
pation in which a number of solitary persons pass 
their time, we contemplate the conduct of these 
blind Japanese with the highest pleasure. The 
imtuTt eye opened and afforded them ample com- 
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EinMtieo for the lose gf tfa« Me^reat organ. 
gbt, life, «tid jcjr, flowed into their minds 
threogh mrcMinding darkness, and blessed tbem 
with the high enjoyinent of trftoquil thoajrbt and 
mnoeent oeeupation. 

Solitude Ceaehes us to think, and thoaght be- 
eomes the princfiMil s(»ring of human actiofis ; lor 
the acHonsok men, it is truly said, are nothing 
more than their thmi^rhta embodied, and brot^ht 
mto substantial existenee. The mind, thereS^, 
has only to examine with candour and mipartiaiitr 
the ideas whieh it feels the greatest inclination to 
purstie, in order to penetrate and expound the 
mystery of the human oharaeter ; and he who 
has not been aeeustomed to «elf-examinatfon, will 
upon such a scrutiny, frequently diseover truths 
of extreme importance to bis happiness, which 
the mists of worldly delusion had concealed to* 
tally from his vmw. 

liberty and leisure are all that an aetive mind 
requires in Solitude The moment such a. cha- 
racter Stids itself alone, all the energies of his 
soul put themselves into motioa, and rise to a 
height inoomparabty greater than they could have 
reached under the impulse of a mind eloeged and 
toppressed by the encumbrances of society. Even 
p^oddmg authors, who only endeavour to improve 
the thoughts of others, and aim not «t originaHtv. 
for themselves derive such advantages from Soii! 
tude, as to render them contented with their hum. 
t>le labours : but to superior mimls.how exquisite 
*r^ *^® pleasures they fed when Solitude inspires 
the Idea, and facilitates the execution of wOrks of 
virtue and pubhc benefit ! works which oonsUntIv 
.mtare the passions of the foolish, a,Kl confound 
the guilry consciences of the wicked. The eTti 
^T^"^ 1 * ^"^ a.«J fertile imagination Is ehll" 
tene«| by the suriound.ng tranquiMity of Solitude • 
al Its dirergmg rays are concentrated to one e^r* 
tarn point ; an.l the mind exalted to such power" 

[he^Si"^ /^"* ''*'^"^^^'* '' ■• incHneriioSe" 
the blow becomes tremendous and irresistXhl!* 
Conscious of the extent and forco of hL ^w^' 
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a character that collected cannot be diimajed ^ 
legiODB of adversaries ; and be waits, with judf 
ckHia circamspeaion, to render, moner or later* 
complete josnee to the enetniet of virtue The 
profligacy of the world, where vice naum the 
seat of greatness, hypocrisy assuntea the faco of 
eandoar, and prejudice overpowers the voice of 
tmth, most. Indeed, sting his bosom with the 
keenest sensaticns of mortification and regret ; 
but casting his philosophic -eye over the disordered 
scene, he will separate what oujr At to be indited 
from what ought not to be endured f and by a 
hoppy well-lioied stroke of satire from bis peo, 
will destroy the bloom of vice, disappoiiit inachi- 
jiations of hypocrisy, and expose the fallacies on 
virfaich prejudice is fooaded. 

Troth unfolds her charma in Solitude with «u- 
.perior q>l^door. A great and good man, Dr. 
Blair, of fidinhuvgh, says. «* The great and the 
'worthy, the pious cind the virtoons, have ever been 
addicted to serious retirement. It Is the charac* 
teristlc of little and frivolous minds to be wholly 
occupied with the vulgar objects of life. These 
fill tip their desires, and supply all the entertain- 
in ent whz^ their coarse apprehensions can relish. 
But a more refined and enlarged mind leaves the 
world behind it, feels a call for higher pleasures, 
and seeks them in retreat- The man of public 
spirit has recourse to it in order to form plans for 
general good \ the man of genius in order to 
dweU on his favmirtte themes ; the phUosopher 
to pursue h*«» discoveries; and the saint to im- 
prove himself in grace." 

Numa, the le^slator of Rome, while he was 
only a private indivirlual, retired cm the death of 
Tatia, his beloved wife, into the deep forests of 
Aricia. and wandered in solitary musings through 
• the thickest groves and most sequestered shades. 
Superstition impoted his lonely propensity, not to 
disappointment, diRcootent, or hatred to mankind, 
hot to a higher cause 5 a wish silently to eommu- 
nlcate with some protecting deig. A nirnw^ 
was circidated that the goddess Bgena, captiva- 
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ed hj his Tirtues, had united herself to him in 
the sacred bonds of love, and, by enlightening his 
mind, and storing it with superior wisdom, had 
led him to divine felicity. The Druids also, who 
dwelt among the rocks, in the woods, and in the 
most solitary places, are supposed to have instruct- 
ed the infant nobility of their respective nations 
in wisdom and in eloquence, in the phenomena of 
nature, in astronomy, in the precepts of religion, 
and the mysteries of eternity. The profound 
wisdom thus bestowed on the characters of the 
Druids, although it was, like the story of Numa, 
the mere effects of iraf^nation, discovers with 
what enthusiasm every age and country have re- 
vered those venerable characters, who in the si- 
lence of the groves, and in the tranquillity 6f So- 
litude, have devoted their time and talents to the 
improvement of the human mind, and the refor- 
mation of the species. 

Genius frequently brings forth its finest fruits in 
Solitude, merely by the exertion of its own intrin- 
sic powers, unaided by the patronage of the great, 
the adulation of the multitude, or the hope of 
mercenary reward. Flanders, amidst all the hor- 
rors of civil discord, producetl painters as rich in 
fame as they were ^ov in circumstances. The 
celebrated Gorreggio had so seldom been reward- 
ed during his life, that the paltry payment of ten 
pistoles m German coin, and which he was obli- 
ged to travel as far as Parma, to receive, created 
in his mind a ^oj so excessive, that it caused his 
death. The sdNapprobation of conscious merit 
was the only recompense these great artists re- 
ceived ; they painted with the hope of imraorti^ 
fame ; and posterity has done them justice. 

Profound meditation in solitude and silence fre- 
quently exalts the mind above its natural tone, 
fires the imagination, and produces the most refi- 
ned and sublime conceptions. The soul then tastes 
the purest and most refined delight, and almost 
loses the idea of existence in the intellectual plea- 
mire it receives. The mind on every motion darts 
through space into eternity j and raised, in this 
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free enjoyment of its powers, by its owo enthn- 
siasni, strengthens itself in the habitude of con- 
templating the noblest subjeets, and of adopting 
the most heroic pursuits. It vas in a solitiit7 re- 
treat, amidst the shades of a lofty moantaio near 
Dyrroont, U>At the foundation of one of the most 
extraordinary achievements of the present age 
waiT laid. The King of Prassia» while on a lisit to 
the-Spa, withdrew himself from the company^ 
aud widked in ulent solitude amongst the most ae* 
questered groves of this beautiful mountain, then 
adorned in all the rude luzorianee of nature^ and 
to this day distiogoisbed by the appellation of 
«* The Bmfol Mountain.^* On this nainliabited 
spot, since become the seat of dissipation, the 
youUifitl monarch it is said, fii*st formed the plaa 
of conquering Sdeaa. 

Solitude teaches with the happiest effect the 
important value of (tme, of which the indolent, 
having no conception, can form no estimate. A 
man who is ardently bent on employment, who 
isanxlouf not to live entirely in vain, never observes 
the rapid movements of a stop-wateb, the true 
imaseof transitory life, and most striking emblem 
of tHe flight of tim^ without alarm and appre- 
hension. Social intercourse, when it tends to 
keep the mind and the heart in a proper tone^ 
wIkmi it contributes to enlarge the sphere of know- 
ledge, or to banish corroding cm«, cannot, indeed, 
be considered a sacrifice of time. But where so- • 
ciat ititercottrse, even when attended with these 
happy effeets, engages all our attention, turns the 
calmness of friendmip into the violence of love, 
tnmsforms hours into minutes, and drives away 
all ideafl^ exeept those which the ob|ect of our 
ai&etion inspires, year after year wilt roll unim- 
proved away. Time properly employed never 
appears tedious ; on the contrary, to him who ia 
engaged in nsefalty discharging theia«ties of his 
station, according to the best of his ability^ it is 
li^t, and pleasant^ transkoi^. 

B 2 
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A certain jroaog prince, by the assistance of a 
number of domestics, seldom employs above fiTe 
or six minutes in dressinn;. Of his carriage it 
iroiild be incorrect to say that he goe9 in it ; for 
it jHeB, His 4able is superb and hospitable, but 
the pleasures of it are short and frugal. Princes, 
indeed, seem disposed to do every thing with ra* 
pidity. This royal youth, who possesses extraor- 
dinary talents, and uncommon dignity of charac- 
ter, attends in his own person to every application, 
and affords satisfactioa and delight in every inter- 
view. His domestic establishment engages his 
most scrupulous attention \ and he employs seven 
hours every day without exceiition, throughout 
the year, in reading the best English, Italian, 
French, and German authors. It may Oierefore 
he truly said, that this prince is well acquainted 
with the value of time. 

The hours which a man of the world throws 
idly aw^y, are in Solitude disposed of with profi- 
table pleasure ; and no pleasure can be more pi*o« 
fitable than that which results from the judicious 
use of time. Men have many duties to perform : 
he, therefore, who wishes to discharge them ho- 
nourably, will vigilantly seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity, If he do not wish that any part of the pass- 
ing moments should be torn like a useless page 
from the book of life. Useful employment stops 
the career of time, and prolongs the duration of 
our existence. To think and to work, is to live. 
Our ideas never flow with more rapidity and 
abundance, or with greater gayety, than in those 
hours which useful labour steals from idleness and 
dissipation. To employ our time with economy, 
we should frequently reflect how many hours 
escape from as against our inclination. A cele- 
brated English author says, *< When we have de- 
ducted all that is absorbed in sleep, all that is in- 
evitably appropriated to the demands of nature, 
or irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny of custom ; 
all that is passed in regulating the superficial de- 
corations of life, or is given up in the reeiproca- 
fion of civility to the disposal of others ; all that 
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is torn from us by the violence of diseate, or stokn 
imperceptibly away by lassitude and languor ; we 
shall find that part of oar duration very small of 
which we cau truly call oarselTcs masters, or 
which we can spend wholly at oar own choice. 
Many of our hours are lost in a rotation of petty 
eareSr in a constant recurrence of the same em- 
ployments : many of our provisions for ease or 
happinesa are always exhausted by the present 
day, and a great part of our existence serves no 
oi\ier purpose than that of enabling us to enjoy 
the rest. 

Time is never more mispent than while we de- 
claim against the want of it ; all our actions are 
then tinctured with peevishness. The yoke of 
life is certainly the least oppressive when we car- 
ry it with good horooar ; and in the shades of 
rural retire ment^ when we have once acquired a 
resolution to pass our hours with economy, sor- 
rowful lamentations on the subject of time mis- 
pent, and business neglected, never torture the 
mind. 

The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns : 
The low'ring eye, the petulance, the frown. 
And sullen sadness, that o'ershade, distort. 
And mar the face of 1>eauty, when no cause 
For such immeasurable woe appears. 
These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 
Succt smiles and bloom less transient than her 
It is the constant revolution, stale [own. 

And tasteless, of the same repeated joys. 
That palls and satiates, and makes languid life 
A pedlar's pa^k, that hows the bearer down. 

Solitude, indeed, may prove more dangerous 
than all the dissipation of the world, if the mind 
he not properly employed. Every man, from the 
monarch on the throne to the peasant in the cot- 
,tage, .4tould have a daily task, which he should 
fed ItlAs duly to \»erform without delay. " Carpe 
diem,^* says Horace 5 and this recommendation 
will extend with equal propriety to every hour of 
our lives. 
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" Seek BoT, Leuconoe, vainlj to descry 
What t«rm the gods to fleeting life have gtveu ; 
No iiii|Noa» ipells, ChaldeaD inagio try ; 
But wait th' unaUerable doom oT beaven. 

Whatever betide, let patience arm tby mind ; 
Wheilier great Jove bave eounUess years in atone, 
Or Una tbe last, who^ bleak tempestaotta wind 
Breaks its wild vaves agamst tbe Taacap shore. 

Pour tbe rich vine, in gar enjoyment wise ; 
Contract the hopes of life s contracted date : 
E.'trB whilst we speak, the wifiged moment flies ; 
SnaUh present bliss, and leave the rest to fate.*'* 

The voluptuous of every description, the vota- 
ries oi Baoohus and the sons of Anacreon, exhort 
us to drive away corroding care,« to promote in* 
cessant gajety and to enjoy the fleeihig hours aa 
they pass ; and these precepts, when rightly un- 
derstoo<1, and pi'operlj applied, are founded in 
strong sense and sound reason ; but tliey must 
not be uridei'Stnod or applied in the way these 
sensualists advise ; they must not be consumed in 
drinking and debauchery ; but employed in stea- 
dily advancing toward the accomplishment of the 
task which our respective duties require us to 
perform. *• If," says Petrarch ** you feel any 
inclination to serve Cod, in which consists the 
highest felicities of our nature ; if you are dispos- 
ed to elevate the mind by the slndy of letters, 
which, next to religion, procures us the truest 
pleasures ; if by your sentiments and M'ritings, 
you are anxious to leave behind ^ou somttliing 
that will memorize your name with posterity ; 
stop the rapid progress of lime, and prolong the 
course of this uncertain life. Fly, ah ! fly, I be- 
seech you, from the enjoyment of the loorld^ and 
pass the few remaining days you have to live in 
....SoUtwUr 



• TAc E eventh Ode of Harace from the trans- 
lation tnf miUam Boscu-wen, Esq, 
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' Solitude refiaef the taaU, hy •flardiog Um mind 
greater opportuutics to eoll and aeieet die beaa- 
ties of those objects which engage its atteoCioik 
There it depemta entire^ on oonelTet to make 
choice of those emplcqrmeats whkh afford the 
highest pleasure ; to read those writings, and to 
encourage those reflections which tend most to 
purify the miod, and store it witli die richest va- 
riety of ioHiges. The false notions which we to 
easily acquire in the world, hy relying npon the 
sentiments of others, instead of consulting <m.t 
own, are in Solitude easily avoided. To be oblig- 
ed eondnoally to say, " J dare not tHnk others 
•mae,'* is iasapportabl& Why, ahw ! will not mtri 
striye to form opinions of their own, raUier than 
submit to be guided by the arbitrsry dictates of 
others ? If a woik please me, of what imporUunce 
is it to me whether the beau mvnde approve of it 
or not ?— What mforraat.ion *lo 1 receive from 
you, ye cold and miaeraUe critics ?— Does your 
approbation make me fed whatever is truly no- 
ble, great and good, with higher relish, or more 
refined delight ^^^How can I sobroic to the judg- 
ment of men who atwavs examine hastily, and 
generally determine wrong ? 

** Who ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But CHtch the &prea<Hng notion of the town ; 
Who reason and conclude by precedent. 
And own stale nonsense which they ne'er invent ; . 
Wlio judge of authors' name», not worVs, and 

then, . . 

Kor praise nor blame the writings, oat the mefl. 
Of all this servile-herd, ihe worst is he 
'J*hat in proud dullness joins with quality / 
A constant critic at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry nonsense for my Lord. 
What woful stuff this madrigal would be. 
In some sUrv'd hnckney sonneteer, or me ? 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines. 
How the wit bri{i;hten8 ! how the style refines ! 
Before his sacred name flies every fault, 
And each exalted stanza teems with thought r 
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Men of enlightened minds, vho are capable of 
correctly distinguishing beauties from defects, 
n'hose bosoms feel the highest pleasure from the 
works of genius, and the severest pain from dull- 
jiess and depravity, virhile they admire with en- 
thusiasm, condemn with judgment an<l delibera- 
tion ; and, retiring from the vulgar herd, either 
aloaet or in the society of selected friends, resign 
themselves to the delights of a tranquil intercourse 
with the illustrious sages of antiquity, and with 
those writers who have distinguished and adorned 
sueceedmg times, 

*' Oil ! knew he but his happiness of men. 
The happiest he, who, far retired from public rage. 
Deep in the vale, with a choice fero retired. 
Drinks the pure i^leasures of the rural UJe. 
For here dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound, unbroken youth. 
Patient of labo\ir, with a little pleasM ; 
Health ever blooming ; unamb.tious toil ; 
Calm contemplation, and poetic ease/' 

Solitude, by enlarging the sphere of its inform- 
ation, by awakening a more lively curiosity, bv 
relieving fatigue, and by promoting applicatiou, 
renders the mind* more active, and multiplies the 
number of its ideas. A man who is well acquaint- 
ed with all these advantages, has said, that, '« by 
silent, solitary reflection we exercise and strength- 
en all the powers of the mind. The many ob- 
stacles which render it difficult to pursue our path 
disperse and retire, and we return to a busy, 
social life, with moi*e cheerfulness and content. 
The sphere of our understanding becomes enlarg- 
ed by reflection ; we have learned to survey more 
objects, and to bind them intellectually together ; 
we carry a clearer sight, a juster judgment, and 
firmer prmciples, with us into the world in which 
we are to live and act ; and are then more able, 
evert in the midst of all its distractions, to preserve 
our attention, to think with accuracy, to deter- 
"i»"c with judgment, in a degree proportioned 
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to the prepnnitions we haTe made in the hoan of 
retirenuent." Alas ! in the ordinaiy commerce 
of the world, the euriocitj of • rational roind 
soon decays, whilst in Solitade it hoorly augments. 
The researches of a finite bein^; necessarily pro- 
ceed by slow degrees. The mind links one pro« 
Xiositioo to another, joins experience with obser- 
vation, and from the discovery of one truth pro- 
ceeds in search of others. The astronomers who 
first observed the coarse of the planets, hltle im- 
agined how important their diseoverles woald 
prove to the future interests and happiness of 
mankind. Attracted by the spangled splendour 
of the firmament, and observing that the stars 
nightly changed their course, curiosity induced 
them to explore the cause of this phenomeooD, 
and led them to pursue the load <^ science. It 
is thus that the soul, by silent activity, auementa 
its powers ; and a contemplative mind advances 
in knowledge in proportion as it investigates the 
TBrious causes, the immediate efibcti^ and the re- 
mote consequences of an established truth. Rea- 
son, Indeed, by impeding the wings of the ima- 
gination, renders her flight less rapid, but it makes 
the object of attainment more sore. Drawn aside 
by the charms of fancy, the mind may construct 
new worlds ; but they immediately burst, like 
airy bubbles fcnrmed of soap and water ; while 
reason examines the materials of its projecteil 
fabric, and uses those only which are duralile and 
good. 

** The great art to learn much," says Locke, 
«( ia to undertake a little at a time." Dr. John- 
son, the celebrated English writer, has very forci- 
bly observed, that *.* all the performances of hu- 
man art, at which we look with praise or wonder, 
are instances of the resistless rorce of perseve- 
rance : it is by this thiU: the quarry becomes a 
pyramid, and that distant countries are united by 
canals. If a roan was to compare the efiect of a 
single stroke with the pickax, or of one impres- 
sion of a spade, with the general design and last 
result, he would be overwhelmed with the sense 
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of their difproportioii ; jet thoie petty opera- 
tionoy incessantly continued, in time sormount the 
greatest diffiealtiea ; and mountains are levelled, 
and oceans bounded by the slender force of hu- 
man beings. It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that those who have any intention of 
deviating from the beaten roads of life, and ac- 
quiring a reputation superior to namea hourly 
swept away hy time among the refuse of fame, 
should add to their reason and their spirit the 
power of iiersisting in their purposes ; aequire 
the art of sapping what they cannot batter t and 
the habit of vanquishing obstinate resistance by 
obstinate attacks.*' 

It is activity of mtnd that gives life to the moat 
dreary desert, converts Uie solitary cell into a so- 
cial worUI, ^ves immortal fame to genius, and 
produces roaster-pieces of ingenuity to the artist. 
The mind feels a pleasure in tlie exercise of its 
powers proportioned to the difficulties it meets 
with, and the obstacleait has to surmount.^ Whea 
Apelles was reproached for having painted so 
few piotoresy and for the iaceasaot anxiety with 
which he retouched his works, he contented him- 
self with this observation, " Ipantforpoteritif,** 

The inactivity of monastic solitude, the sterile 
tranquillity of the cloister, are ill suited to those 
who, after a serious preparation in retirement, 
and an assiduous examination of their ows po#- 
crs, feel a eapacity and indiniAion to perform 
great and good actions for the benefit of mankind. 
Fiinces cannot live the lives of monks ; states- 
men are no longer sought for in monasteries and 
convents ; generals are no longer chosen from 
the membei'S of the obureh. retrareh, there- 
fore, very pertinently observes, that <* Solitude 
must not be inactive nor leisure oseleasly em<' 
ployed. A eharaeter indolent, slothful, langukl, 
and (Jetaehed from the aflUra of Bfe* must infai- 
liblv become melancholy and miserable. Fron 
■uoh a being no good can be expected ; he cannot 
pursue any useful saience, or possess the faculties 
"f a great man." 
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The rich and laxarioas may claim an ezekiaiTe 
right to thoie pleasares which are capable of being 
parchased by pelf, in which the roind has no en- 
joyment, and which only afiwd a temporary relief 
to languor by steeping the senses in forgetfaloess ; 
bat in the precioos pleasores of intellect, so easily 
accessible by all mankind, the great have no ex- 
clnsive priyllege ; for such enjoyments are only 
to be procur^ by our own industry, by serious 
reftection, profound thought, and deep research ; 
exertions wluch open hidden qualities to the mind, 
and lead it to the knowledge of truth, and to the 
oonteraplation of oar physical and moral nature. 

A Swiss preacher has in a Crerman pulpit said, 
'* The streams of mental pleasures, of which all 
men may equally partake, flow from one to the 
other } and that of which we have most frequently 
tasted, loses neither its flavour nor its virtue, bsit 
frequently acquires new charms, and conveys ad- 
ditiooal pleasure the oftener it is tasted. The sub- 
jects of these pleasures are as unbounded as the 
reign of trutb^ as extensive as the world, sa unli- 
mited as the divine perfections, looorporeal plea- 
sures, therefore, are much more durable than all 
oth«^ ; they neither disappear with the light of 
the day, change with the external form of things, 
nor descend with our bodies to the tomb ; but 
continue with us while we exist ; accompany us 
under all the vidsmiudes not only of our natural 
life, but of tiiat which is to come ; secure us in 
the darkness of the night, and compensate for all 
the miseries we are doomed to sufi*er.'* 

Great and exalted minds, therefore,have always, 
even in the bustle of g&jetj, or amidst the more 
agitated career cf high arabitioo, preserved a taste 
for idteliectual pleasures. Engaged in afiaire of 
the most important consequence, notwithstanding 
the variety of objects by which their attention was 
distracted, they were still faithful to the Miuet, 
and fondly devoted their minds to works of ge- 
nius. Th^ disregarded the false notion, that read- 
ing and KUOwUidge are useless to great men } 
and frequently condescended, without a blush, «• 
become writers themselvea. 
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Philip of Mfteedon, having invited Dionyaos the 
youn^r to dine with Mm at CoriMh, attempted 
to deride the father of hit royal gtiest, becauie he 
had blended the characters of rrince and Poet» 
and bad employed bit leitare in vriting odet and 
trebles. «• How coold the king find lelsare/' 
said PhiUp, «• to write those trifles >»» « In those 
hoars," answered Dionytius, " whieh vou and I 
spend in dmnkenness and defaanohery/' 

Alexander also was passionately fond of reading; 
and whilst the wortd resounded with his Tietories, 
whilst blood and carnage marked his progren, 
whilst he dragged captive monarohsat his chariot 
wheels, and marebed with increasing ardour over 
smoaking towns and desolated provtneea in teat'oh 
of new Ejects of victory, felt, during certain In- 
tervals, the languors of uneraploved time ; and 
latnenthig that Asia afforded no books lo amuse 
his leitare^ he wrote to Harpalus to send him the 
works of PhiKstus, the tragedies of Buripides^ 
Sophocles, iEsobylus, and the dithyrambics of 
Thalestes. 

BmtQS, th* avenger of the violated liberties of 
Rome, while serring in the srmy under Pompey, 
enrp}oyed among books all the moments he could 
spare from the duties of his station ; and was even 
thus employed dun g the awful night which pre- 
ceded the celebrated battle of Pharsalia, by which 
the fate of the empire was decided Oppressed 
by the excessive heat of the day, and by the pre- 
paratory arrangement of the array, which was 
encamped in the middle of summer on a marshy 
plain, he sought relief from the bath, and retired 
to his tent, where, whilst others were loeked in 
the arms of sleep, or contemplating tht- event of 
the ensuing day, he employed bimsfelf until the 
morning downed, in drawing a plan from the His- 
to^ of Pdybius.' 

Cicero, who was more tentiUe of mental plea* 
tures than any other character, says, in his ora- 
tion for the poet Arehias»« Why shoidd Ibe asbam- 
«a to acknowledge pleasures like these, since 
or so many years the enjoyment of them has 
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"ever prevenUd me from relieviiig the wants of 
others, or deprived me of the eovrase to attack 
^iee and defend virtue ? WIm eao jostly bUme» 
who can censare me, if, while others are porsuine 
the views of interest* gazing at festal sbovs aiid 
idle ceremonies, exi>loring new pleasaret, engaged 
Jo midnight revels, in the distmetion of gaming, 
the madness of intempcranoe, neitber reposing 
the body, nor ivcreating the mind, 1 mend the 
revtileetive hours in a pleasing review of my past 
life, in dedicating my time to learning and the 
nuoes." 

Plioy the elder, fofl of the same spirit devoted 
every moraent of his life to learning. A person 
read to him daring his nneals ; and he never tra- 
velled withoQt a book and a portable writing-desk 
by his side. He made extracts from every n^A 
}ie read ; and scarcely conceiving himself a^ 
while his facalties were absorbed in sleep, endea- 
Toured by his diligeneet to doable the dvation of 
Jiis existence. 

Piin^ the yoan^r read upon all oceaaioos; whe- 
ther ridings walking, or fitting, whenever a mo- 
ment's leisure aifiwded him the.opportonity ; but 
he made it »n invariabie nde to pi«fer the dis- 
chai'g^e of the duties of his station to those occo^ 
pations which he followed only as amusement It 
was this disposition which so strony^y htclined him 
to Solitude and retirement *' Shall I never,** 
exclaimed he in moments (if vexation, '* Iweak the 
fetters by whieh I am restrained ? Are they in- 
dissoluble I Alas ! I have no hope of being gr*- 
ti&ed ; every day brings new torments. No soon» 
er is one duty perforined than another sacoeed& 
The chains of business become every hour more 
weighty and extensive.' 

The mind of Petrarch was always gloomy and 
dejected, except when he was reading writing, or 
resigned to the agreeable iHosions of {ipetry, upon 
the hanks of aorae inspiring stream among the 
romantic rocks and moimtatns, or the flower.ena- 
melled vallies of the Alpn. To avoid the loss ol 
time during his travels, h& constantly wrote at 
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every inn Hrhere he stopped for refreshment One 
of his fnendf, the Bishop of Cavailion, being 
alarmed lest tlie intense application with which 
4ie studied at Vaucluse might totally ruin a con- 
stitution already much impaired, requested of him 
one day the key of bis library. Petrarch imme- 
diately gave it him without asking the reason of 
his request ; when the good Bishop instanUy lock- 
ing up his books and writing-desk, said, *' Pe- 
trarch, 1 hereby interdict you from the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, for the space of ten days." 
The sentence was severe ; but the offender sap- 
pressed his feelings, and submitted to his fate. 
The first day of his exile from his favourite pur- 
suits was tedious, the second accompanied with 
incessant head-ache, and the third brought on 
symptoms oS an approaching fever. The Bishops 
ctwerving his indisposition, kindly returned him 
the key, and restored him to his health. 

The late Earl of Chatham, on his entering into 
the world, was a comet in a troop of horse dra* 
goons. The regiment was quartered in a small 
village in England. The duties of his station were 
the first objects of his attention ; but the moment 
these were discharged, he relired into Solitude 
during the remainder of the day, and devoted his 
mind to the study of History. Subject from his 
infancy to an hereditary gout, he endeavoured to 
eradicate it by regularity and abstinence ; and 
perhaps it was the feeble'state of his health which 
first led him into retirement ; but, however that 
may be, it was certiunly in retirement that he had 
laid the foundation of that glory which he after* 
ward acquired. Characters of this description, it 
may be said, are no longer to be found ; but in 
my opinion both the idea and assertion would be 
erroneous. Was the Earl of Chatham inferior 
in gi-eatness to a Ron^an ? And will his son, who 
.already, in the earliest stage of manhood, thun- 
ders forth his eloquence in the Senate, like De- 
niosthenes, and captivates like Pericles the hearts 
^i all vho hear him : who is now, even in the 
ve-anU-twentieth year of bis age, dreaded abimd. 
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And beloved at bome, as Prime Mioitter of the 
Brritsh Empire ; ever think, or act under ariy 
cii%um8tance8 with less greatness, than his illaa- 
trioiis father ? What men have been, tnan nay 
.always be. Earope now produces characters as 
great as ever adorned a throne or eomroanded a 
field. Wisdom and Tirtue may exist, by proper 
cultivation, as well in public as m private life ; 
and become as perfect in a crowded palace as in 
a solitary cottage. 

SoUtude will dltimately render the mind supe- 
rior to fUl the vicissitudes and miseries of life. 
The man whose bosom ndther riches, n<H* faxuiy^ 
nor grandeur can render happy, may, with a book 
in bis hand, foi^et ail his torments under the 
friendly shade of every tree, and experience 
pleasures as infinite as tiiey are varied, as pure as 
<they are lasting, as lively as they are unfading, 
and as compatible with every public duw as they 
are contributory to private happiness. The high- 
est public doty, indeed, is that of employing oar 
fkealties for the benefit of mankind, and can no 
where be so advantageously discharged as in So- 
litude. To acquire a true notion of men and 
things, and boldly to announce our opinions to the 
world, is an indispensable obligatimi on every in- 
dividual. The press is the channel through which 
writers diffuse the light of troth among the people^ 
and display its radiance to the eyes of the great. 
Good writers inspire the mind with courage to 
think for itself 5 and the free eommunioatkm of 
sentiments contributes to the improvement and 
perfection of human reason. It is this love of Ii« 
berty that leads men into Solitude^ where they 
may throw oflTthe chains by which they are fet* 
tered in the world. It is this disposition to be free, 
that makes the man who thinks in Solitude boldly 
speak a language which, in the corrupted inter* 
course of society, he would not have dared openly 
to hazard- Courage is the companion of Solitude. 
The man who does not fear to seek his comforts 
in the peaceful shades of retirement, looks with 
firmness on the pride and insolence of the great. 
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and tears ftoni the face of despotism the mask by 
-which it It concealed. 

His mind, enriched by knoivledge, may defy 
the frowns of fortune, and -see unmoved the va- 
rioos vicissitudes of life. When Demetrius had 
captured the city of Megara, and the pro)>erty of 
the inhabitants had been entirely pillaged by the 
soldiers, he recollected that Stil^iOj a philosopher 
of great repntatioti, who sought onty the t*etire- 
ment and tranquillity of a studious life, was among 
the number. Having sent for him, Demetrius 
asked him if he had lost any thing during the pil- 
lage ? •• No " repHed the philosopher, " my 
property ia aafe^for it exitte only in my mind** 

Solitude encourages the disclosure of those sen- 
timents and feelings which the manners of the 
world compel us to conceal. The mind there 
unburthens itself with ease and freedom. The 
pen, indeed, is not always taken up because v/e 
are alone ; but if we are inclined to write, we 
ought to be alone. To cultivate philosophy, or 
court the muse with effect, the mind must be free 
from all embarrassment. The incessant cries of 
ohfldren, or the frequent intrusion of servants with 
messages oS ceremony and cards of compliment, 
distract attentbn. A h autllor, whether walkin g ia 
the open air, seated in his closet, reclined under 
the shade of a spreading tree, or strctehed upon a 
sofa, must be free to foHk>w all the impulses of his 
mind, and indulge every bent and turn of hi« ge- 
nius. To compose with jiucoess, he must feel an 
irresistible inclination, and be able to indulge his 
sentiments and emotions without obstacle or re- 
straint. There are, indeed, minds possessed of a 
divine inspiration, which is capable of subduing 
every difficulty, and bearing down all opposition : 
and an author should suspend his work until he 
feels this secret call within his bosom, and watoh 
for those propitious moments when the mind 
pours forth its ideas with energy, and the heart 
leels the subject with increasing warmth j for 

Y • • • • Nature's kindling breath 
ost fire the chosen genius 5 Nature's hand 
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MmbI strmg his nerves a&d ifap his eagle wiojpf, 
ImpatJeRt of the pauifQl steep, to soar 
High aa the summU ; there to bie^th at hove 
JBtberal air, with bards and sa^^ old, 
imukortal sons of pyaise. "^ 

Petwph felt this saered impabe vhea he tore 
himself from AvigDon, the most vieioos and cor- 
rupted city of the age, to whieh the Pope had « 
recently traosCerred the papal chair ; and, al. 
Uiough BtiU yoimg, noWe, antent, honoured by his 
Holiness^ respected by Princes, eourteit by Cai-di- 
nals, be volontarrry quitted the spjeodid Cumults 
of thjs brilliant court, imd retired to the eelcbrst- 
ed Solitude of Vanelase, at the distance of six 
leagues from Avignon, with only one servant to 
atte^id him, and no other potaeanon than an hum. 
ble ct>ttage and lU sarronnding garden. Charm^ 
ed with the natural beauties of this rural retreat, 
he adorned it with an excellent library , and dwelt, 
for mBny years, in wise trarM|uillity and rational 
repose, employing bis leisure in eorapfetioe and 
polishing his works 5 and prodndiog more origin- 
a eomiK^tions during this period than at any 
other of hn hfe. But, although be here devoted 
much trrne and attention to bis writings, it was 
long before he could be persuaded to make them 
public. Virgil calls the leisure he enjoyed at Na- 
pies. Ignoble and objure j but U was during this 
leisure that he wrote the Oeorgica^ the most per- 
fect of all his works, and which evince, in almost 
every line, that he wrote for immortality. 

The suffrage of posterity, indeed, it a noble 
expeetation, which ewery excellent and great wri> 
ter cherishes wi^ enthusiasra. An inferior mind 
coirtfents itself with a more humble recompense, 
and sometimes obtains its due reward. Bat wri- 
ters, both great and good, most withdraw from the 
interruptions of society, and seeking the silence 
of the groves, and the tranquillity of the shades, 
retire into their own miuds ; for every thing they 
perform, all that they produce, is the dJSct of 
^olitttde. To accoiufAish a work capable of ex- 
isting tlooagh future ages, or deserving the ap- 
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nrobAtt<Mi of contemporary sages, the love of So- 
litude roust eiftirely oecapy their souls ; for there 
the mind reviews and arranges, with the happiest 
effect, all the ideas and impressions it has gained 
in its observations in the world : it is there alone 
that the dart of satire can be truly sharpened 
against inveterate prejudices and infatnat^ opi- 
nions ; it is there alone that the vices and follies 
of mankind present themselves accurately to the 
view of the moralist* and excite his ardent eodea^ 
vours to correct and reform them. The hope of 
immortality is certainly the highest with which a 
great writer can possibly flatter his mind ; bot 
be must possess the comprehensive genius of a 
Bacon ; think with the acuteness of Voltaire ; 
compose with the ease and elegance of Rouuaeau ; 
and, like them, produce master-pieces worthy of 
posterity in order to obtain it. 

The love of fame, as well in the cottage as on 
tlie throne, or in the earop, stimulates the mind 
to the performance of those actions which are 
most likely to survive mortality and live beyond 
the grave, and which when achieved, render the 
evening of life as brilliant as its morning. '* The 
praises (says Plutarch,) bestowed up<m great and 
exalted minds, only spur on and rouse their emu- 
lation : like a rapid torrent, the glory which they 
hare already acquired, hurries them irresistibly 
on to every thins; that Is great and noUe. They 
never consider themselves sufficiently rewarded. 
Their present actions are only pledges of what 
may be expected from them ; and they would 
blush not to live faithful to their glory, and to 
render it still more Ulostrioiis by the noblest ac- 
tions. 

The ear which would be deaf to servile adula- 
tion and insipid compliment, will listen with plea- 
sure to the enthusiasm with which Cicero ex* 
claims, " Why shouki we dissemble what it is im« 
possible for us to conceal ? Whv should we not 
be proud of confessing candidly that we all aspire 
to fame ? The love of praise influences all roan* 
kind, and the greatest minds are the most suseep- 
tiWe of it. The philosophers who most preach 
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a$ A dmtempt for fame, prefix tbeir name to 
their works : and the Tery perform|nccfl in which 

they deny ostentation, are evident prooft of their 
▼anity and lore of praise. Virtue reqnires no 
other reward for all the toils and dangers to whieh 
she exposes herself than that of fame and glorr. 
Take away this flattering reward, and what would 
remain in the narrow career of life to prompt 
ker exertkms I If the mind coukl not launch into 
tho prospect of futurity, or the operations of the 
soul were to be limited to the space that boands 
those of the body, she would not weaken herself 
by ooBStant fatigues, nor weary herself with con- 
tinual watchings and anxieties ; she would not 
think even h'fe itself worthy of a stro^le ; but 
there lives in the breast of every good man a prio- 
eiple which unceasingly prompts and inspirits him. 
to the pursuit of a fame beyond the present hour ; 
a fame not commenvurate to our mortal existence, 
but co-extenshre with the latest posterity. Can 
we, who every day expose ourselves to dangers 
for oar countiy, and have never passed one mo- 
ment of our lives without anxiety or trouble, 
meanly think that all consciousness shall be buried 
with us in the grave Mf the greatest men have 
been careful to preserve their bustoes and their 
statues, those images^ not of their minds, but of 
their bodies, ought we not rather to transmit to 
posterity the resemblance of our wisdom and vir- 
tue ? For my part, at least, I acknowledge, that 
in all my actions I conceived that I was dissemi- 
nating and transmitting my fame to the remotest 
comers and the Istest agM of the world. Whe- 
ther, therefore, roy^ consciousness of this shall 
cease in the grave, or, aa some have thought, shall 
survive as a property of the soul, is of Utile im- 
portance. Of one thing 1 am certain, thirt at this 
instant I feel from the reflection a flattering hope 
and a delightful sensation." 

This is the true enthnaasm with which precep* 
tors should inspire the bosoms of their young pu- 
pils. Whoever shall be happy enough to light up 
this generous flame, and increase it by Gonst«nt 

C 
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ftoplieation, will nee the objeot of his eare volan- 
tarily relinquj^ the pernicious pleaBHFses of youth, 
enter with virtuous dignky on the stage of life, 
and add, hy the iierfortnaoce of the noblest ac- 
tions, new lustre to scienee, and brighter rays to 
•glory. The desire of extending our fame by no- 
ble Heeda, and of increasing the good opinion of 
mankind by a digniied conduct and real greatness 
of soul, confers advantages which neither jltuatri- 
ons birth, elevated rank, nor great fortune ean 
bestow ; and which, even on the throne, are only 
to be acquired by a life of exemplary virtue, and 
an anxious attention to the suflfrages of posterity. 
There is no character, indeed, more likely to 
acquire future fame than the satirist, who dares 
to point out and condemn the follies, the preja- 
dioes, and the growing vices of the age, in strong 
and nervous language. Works of this deaerip- 
tlon, however they may fail to reform the pre- 
-vailing manners of the times, will operate oh sue- 
oeeding generations, ami extend their infinence 
and reputatbn to the latest posterity. True 
greatness operates long after envy and malice 
have pursued the modest merit which produced 
it to the grave. O, Lavater ! those base corrupt- 
ed souls who only shine a moment, and are for 
ever extinguished, will be forgotten, while the 
memory of thy name is carefully cherished, and 
thy virtues fondly beloved : thy foibles will be no 
longer remembered ; and the qualities wliich dis- 
tinguished and adorned thy character will alone 
be reviewed. The rich variety of ihy language, 
the judgment with which thou hast boldly in* 
ented and creates! new expressions, the nervous 
brevity of thy style, and thy striking fHctur^s d 
human manners, will, as the author of •• The 
Charaetera of German Poets and Prose WH- 
^cr^^has predicted, extend thefameof thy "i'Va^- 
inents upon Physiognomy" to the remotest poste- 
rity. The accusation that Lavater, who was ca- 
pable of developing such sublime truths, and of 
creating almost a new language, gave credit tr 
^he joggles <rf Gesner, will then be forgot ; am* 
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Re wU] enjoy the life after death, whieh Cieero 
seemed te hope for with so much.^othDsiasin. 

Solitude, indeed, sflfbrds a pleasure to an author 
of which BO one can deprive him. and which far 
exceeds ali the honours of the world. He not 
onlj anticipates the effect his work will prod»»ee, 
but while it advances toward completion, feels the 
delicioQS enjoyment of thfwe hours of serenity 
and composure which his labours procure. What 
«onainoed and tranquil delight flows .from this 
aaeeessve composition 1 Sorrows fly from this 
elegant occnpatio >. O ! I would not exchange 
one single hour t^ such tranquillity and content 
for all those flattering illusions of public fame with 
which the mind of Tnlly was so incessantly in- 
toxicated \ difficulty surmounted, a happy mo- 
meivt seized, a pn>po8ition elucidated, a sentence 
neatly and elegantly turned, or a thought happily 
expressed, are salutary and healing balms, coun- 
ter-poisons to melancholy, and belong exdusively 
to ft wise and well-formed Solitude. 

To enjoy himself without being dependent <m 
the aid of others, to devote to employments not 
perhaps entirely useless, those hours which sorrow 
and chagrin would otherwise steal from the sum 
of life is the great advantage of an author ; and 
with this advantage alone I am perfectly content- 
ed. 

** There is a iil««sore in on ^uf ftor*« pams 
Which only Authors know. T he shifts and turns, 
Th' exiiedicnla, and inventions multiform, 
To which the mind resorts in choice of terras, 
Tho' apt yet coy, and difficult to win — 
T* arrest the fleetiog'knages that fifl 
The mirrdr of the mind, and hold them fast. 
And force them to sit till he has pencH*d off 
A faithful likeness of the form he views. 
Then to dispose his copies with such art. 
That each may find its moat propitioua light, 
And sliine by situation hardly less 
Than ^ the labour and the slaU it cost, 
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Are occupations <^ the Author's mind 

So pleasing, and that steal away the thought 

With such address, from themes of sad import, 

That, lost in his own musings, happy man ! 

He feels the anxieties of life, denied 

Their wonted entertainment, all retire." 

Solitude not onl^ elevates the mind, but adds 
Dew strength to his powers. The man who has 
not courage to oon<iuer the prejudices and despise 
the manneirs of the wot Id, whose greatest dread 
is the imputation of singularity, who forms bis 
opinion and regulates his conduct upon the judg- 
ment and actions of others, will certainly ncTer 
possess sufficient strength of mind to devote him* 
self to voluntary Solitude ; which, it has been 
well observed, is as necessary to give a just, solid, 
firm, and forcible tone to our thoughts, as an in- 
tercourse with the world is to ^ve them riehneas, 
brilliancy, and just appropriation. 

The mind, eroplq)'ed on s^ble and interesting 
subjects, disdains the indolence that stains the va- 
cant breast. Enj<^ing freedom and traiiquillity, 
the soul feels the extent of Its energies with great* 
. er sensibility, and displays powers which it was 
before unconscious qf possessing : the faculties 
sharpen ; the mind 'becomes more dear, lumi- 
npus. and extensive j the perception more <Hs- 
tiact ; the whole intellectual systeiti, in short, ex- 
acts more from itself in the leisure: of Solitude 
than in the bustle of the world. But to produce 
these happy effects. Solitude must not be reduc- 
ed to a state of tranquil idleness and inactive ease, 
of mental numbness, or sensual stupor : it is not 
sufficient to be continually gazing out of a window 
with a vacant mind, or gravely walking up and 
down the study in a ragged robe-de'Chambre and 
worn-f»ut slippers : for the mere exterior of tran- 
quillity cannot elevate or increase the activity of 
the soul, which roust feel an eager desire to roam 
at larf^e, before it can gain tlat delightful liberty 
and leisure, which at the same instant improves 
the undentanding and consects the imagination. 
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The miDd, indeed, is enabled, by the strength it 
acquires nnder the shades or retirement, to attaek 
prejudices, and combat errors, with the QaSmUng 
prowess of the raost athletic champion ; for the 
more it examines into the nature of things the 
closer it brings them to its view, and exposes, with 
unerring clearness, all the latent properties they 
possess. An intrepid and reflecting mind, when 
retired within itself, seizes with rapture on truth 
the moment it is discoreretl ; looks round with a 
smile of pity and contempt on those who despise 
its charms ; hears without dismay the iDTectives 
wfat'ch envy and malice let loose against him ; and 
nobly disdains the Ave and cry which the ignorant 
maltitude raise against bbn, the moment he ele^ 
vates his hand to dart acainst them one of the 
strong and invincible truths he has discovered in 
his retreat. 

Solitude diminishes the variety of those trouble- 
some iMissions which disturb the tranquillity of the 
human mind, by combining and forralnga number 
of them into one greit desire ; for aftboogh it 
may certainly become dangerous to the passions, 
it may also, thanks to the disijensations of Provi- 
dence ! produce very salutary effects. If it disor- 
der the mind, it is capable of effecting iu cure. 
It extracts the various propensities of the human 
heart, and unites them iKto one. By this process 
we feel and learn not only the nature, but the ex- 
tent, of all the passions, which rise up against us 
like the angry waves of a disordered ocean, to 
overwhelm us in the abyss ; but philosophy flies 
to onr ai<l, divides their force, and. if we do not 
yield to them an easy victory, by neglecting alfop- 
position to their attacks, virtue and aelf-d^al 
bring gigantic reinforcements to onr assistance^ 
and ensure success. Virtue and resolution, in 
short, are equal to every conflict, the instant we 
learn that one pasnon is to be conquered by ano- 
ther. 

The mind, exalted by the high and tlifrnifled 
sentiments it acquires by lonely nieditation, be-' 
aomes proud of its superiority, withdraws itsr 
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from evexj base and i&noble object,and avokls.'wiih 
heroic virtues, the effect of dangenjus society. A 
uoble mind observes the sons of worldly pleasare 
mingling in scenes of riot and debauchery without 
being seduced ; hears it in vain echoed front every 
side, that incontinence is among the first pro(ien« 
sities of the human heart, and that every youn|; 
man of fai^ion and spirit must as necessarily in- 
dulge bis appetite tor the fair sex as the calls of 
hunger or of sleep. Such a niind perceives tharl 
libertimam and dissipation not only enei*vateyoiithf 
and render «he feelings callous to the charms c^ 
virtue and prrnciples of honesty, but that it de- 
stroys every manly resolution renders the heart 
timid decreases exertion, damps the generous 
warmth and fine enthusiasm oJthe soul, and in the 
end, totally annihilates aH its powers. The youth, 
therefore, who seriously wishes to sustain an ho- 
nourable character on the theatre of life, roust for- 
ever renounce the habits . tf inriolence and luxury } 
and when he no longer impairs his intellectual fa- 
culties by debauchery, or renders it necessary to 
attempt the renovation of his languid and debili- 
tated constitution by excess of wine and luxurious 
living, he will soon be relieved from the necessity 
of consuming whole mornings on horseback in a 
vain search of that health from change of fcene, 
which temperance and exercise would immediate- 
ly bestow. 

All men. without exception, have something to 
learn ; whatever may be tlie tlistinguished i-ank 
which they hoUl in society, tlicy can nevei- be 
truly ; reat bni by their personal merit. The more 
the faculties of the mind are exercised in thetran^ 
quill'ity of retirement,, the more conspicuous they 
appear ; and shmdd the pleasures of dehnuchery* 
he the ruling passion, learn, O young man ! that 
nothing will so easily subline it as an increasing 
emulation in great and virtuous actions, a hatred 
of idleness and frivoli'y, the study of the sciences, 
a fremienf communication with your own heart, 
■-arid that high an(' dignified spirit which views with 
disdain every thing that is vHe and isontemptible. 
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This generoua aitd high disdain of yice, this fond 
aad anient love of virtue, diaelose* itself in retire- 
ment with dignity and greatness where the pas- 
sum of high achievement operates with greater 
forea than in anj other sitoation. The same pas- 
sion which carried Alexander into Asia confined 
Dic^enes to his toh. Heraclius descended from 
his throoe to devote his mind to the search oUruth* 
He wlio withes to render his knowle«lge useful to 
mankind, must first study the world ; not too in- 
tensely, or for any long duration, or with any 
fondness for its folttes ; for the follies of the world 
enervate and destroy the vigoar of the mind. (^«- 
sar tore himself from the embraces of Cleopatnif 
and became the master of the world ; while An- 
tony took her as a mistress to his bosom, sunk in- 
dolemly into her arms, and by his cffemmacy lost 
not oitly his life, but the government ot the Ro- 
man em\Hre. ■ 

Solitude, indeed, inspires the mind with notions 
too refined and exalted for the level of comntoo 
life. But a Ibndness for hgh conceptions, and a 
lively, ardent disposition, discovers to the votaries 
of Solitude, the pa<-sibilfty of soppoiting tliem- 
selves on heights which woiild dei-ange the intel- 
lects of ordinary men. Every object that sur- 
rounds the solitary nuin enlarges the faculties o( 
his mind, improves the feelingaof his heart ele- 
vates him above the condition ot' the species, and 
inspires his soul with views of immortttlily. Every 
day i« the life of a roan of ihe world aeema as if 
he expt-cted it would he the last of hia existence. 
Solitude amply compensates for every privation, 
-while the devotee of worldly pleasures conceives 
-biniself lost if he is deprWed of visiting a fashion- 
nhle assembly, of attending a favourite club, of 
seeing a new play, of patronizing a celebrated 
hozer. or of admiring some foreign novelty which 
the,>and-bil)s of the day have announced. 

Icould never read without feeling tb< warmest 
emotions, the following |»aa»age of Plntarch : " I 
live." says he, '* entirely upon History ; and while 
I eontenplftte the piotures it presents to my vie^^- 
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my mind enjoyB a rich repast from the represent 
tatioo of great and virtuoas characters. If the 
aetions of men produce some instances of vice, 
corruption, anddishonestj, I endeavour, neverthe- 
less, to remove the impression, or to defeat its ef- 
fect. My mind withdraws itself from the scene, 
and free from every ignoble passion, I attach my- 
self to those high examples of virtue which are so 
agreeable and satisfiictory, and which accord so 
completely with the genuine feelings of oar na- 
ture." 

The soul, -winged by these suhlime images, files 
from the earth, mounts as it proceeds, and casts 
an eye of disdain on those surrounding cloads 
which, as they gravitate to the earth, would im- 
pede its flight At a certain height the faculties 
of the mind expand, and the fibres of the heart 
dilate. It Is, indeed, in the power of every man 
to perform more than he undertakes ; and there- 
fore it is both wise and praiseworthy to attempt 
every thing that is morally within our reach. How 
many dormant ideas may be awakened by exer- 
tion ! and then, -what a Tariety of early impres- 
sions, which were seemingly forgot, revive, and 
present themselves to our pens ! — We may always 
accomplish much more than we conceive, provid- 
ed passion fans the flame which the imaginatbn 
has lighted ; for life is insupportable when unani- 
nated by the soft affections of the heart. 

Sditude leads the mind to those sources from 
whence the grandest conceptions are most likely 
to flow. But alas ! it is not in the power of every 
person to seize the advantages Sdttude bestows. 
Were every noble mind sensible of the' extenave 
Information, of the lofly and sublime ideas of the 
exquisitely fine feelings which result from occasi- 
onal retirement, they would frequently quit the 
world, even in the earliest periods of youth, to 
taste the sweets of Solitude, and lay the fi>nndation 
for a wise old age. 

In conduQtfBf^ the low and petty affairs of life, 
common aente is certainly a more useful quality 
♦^an even ^enttis itself. Geniur, indeed, or that 
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fine enthasiasm whieh carries the mind into iti 
highest sphere, is clogged and impeded in its av- 
ceot bj the orrlinary occapatiooi of the world, and 
seldom regains its natural liberty and pristine vi- 
gpur except in Soiitade. Minds aniioQS to reach 
the regions of philosophy and science have, indeod, 
no other means of rescaing themselves from the 
burden and thraldom of worldly aifairs. Sielsened 
and disgusted by the ridieale and obloqay they ex- 
penence from an ignorant and presomptaous mnl* 
^liule, their focuUi^ become, as it were, extinet, 
and mental exertion dies away ; for the desire of 
fiime, that great ineeotire to intel/eotnal achieve- 
ment cgnnot long exist where merit is no longer 
rewarded by praise. But remove such minds from 
tlie oppressions of ignorance, of envy, of hatred, 
or of malice 1 let them enjoy liberty and leisure { 
and with the assistance of pen, ink, and paper^ 
they will soon take an ample revenge, and diev 
productions excite the i^ miration of the wotM. 
How many exeellent uiiderstandings remain in 
obsoarfty, merely on aecoont of the possessor be* 
ing condemned to fbttow worJd/y employmeotsi 
in whieh little or no use of the mind is required, 
and wliich, for that reason, ought lobe exelaaive- 
ly bestowed on the ignorant and illiterate vulgar ! 
But this eiraumstance can seldom happen in soli- 
tude, where the mental faculties, enjoying tbeir 
natura Ifireedom, and roaming nnoonfined through 
all parts and properties of nature, fix on those 
parsuhs most congenial to their powers, and most 
likely to carry them into th^r proper sphere. 

The unwelcome reception which aditBry men 
frequently mtet with in the world, becomes, wheR 
properly iSbnaidered, a source of enviable happi- 
ness ; for to be universally beloved, would poye 
a great misfortune to him who is meditating in 
tranquillity the performance of some great and 
important work : every one would then be anx- 
ious to visit him, to solicit his visits in return, and 
to press for his attendance on all parties. But 
though philosophers are fortunately not in general 
the most favoured guests in fashtoiiable societies, 

C 2 
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they have the satiafiiction to recoHeet, tfafit it is 
not ordinary or oommon characlera agaiust whom 
the public hatred and disgust are excited. Theeo 
is ahrays something great in diat raan againtt 
wh^rn the workl exclaims, at whom every one 
throws a stone, and on whose character all attempt 
to fix a thousand crimes, without being aM« to 
prove one. The fate c^ a man of genius, Vholivet 
retired and unknown, is certainly more enviable ; 
for he will then enjoy the pleasure of undisturbed 
retirement ; and naturally imagining the multi' 
tode to be ignorant of his character, will not be 
surprised that they should oontinoaily misinter- 
pret and pervert both his words and actions ; or 
that the efibrts of his friends to undeceive the pub* 
lie with respect to his merit should prova abor* 
tive. 

Such was, in the mistaken view of the world, 
thefiite of the celebrated Conntdchaumbourg Lip. 
pe, better known by the appellation of Count <k 
Ikickebourg. No character, throughout Germa- 
ny^ was ever more traduced, or so little under- 
stdod ; and yet he was worthy of being enrolled 
among the highest names his age or country ever 
produced. When 1 first became acquainted with 
Ikira, he lived in almost total privacy, quite retired 
from the world, on a small paternal farm, in the 
management of which consisted alLhis pleasure 
and en^ployment His exterior appearance was, 
I confess, rather forbidding, and prevented super- 
ficial observers from perceiving the extraordinaiy 
endowments of his brilliant and capacious mind. 
The Count de Lacy, formerly Ambsssador from 
the Court of Madrid to I'etersburgh, reUited to 
roe, during his residence at Hanover, l!iat he led 
the Spanish army against the Portuguese at the 
time they were commanded by the Count de Bno- 
kebourgt and that when the officers dtseovered 
him as they were reoonnoitering the enemy with 
their glasses^ the singularity of his appearanee 
struck them so forcibly, that they immedisteW 
exclaimed. « Are the Portuguese commanded 
yz/on Quixote?" The Ambassador, however. 
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wbo ponened a libend nuBd, did juitfoe in the 
highest terms, to the merit and good eondaet of 
Budwboorg m Portugal ; and praised, with eo- 
thoaiaAJc ad Duration, the geodness of his laind, 
and the greatneu of his eharaoter. Vieved at a 
diatanec, his appearanoe -vas eertainlj romantie ; 
and his heroic eoantenanoe, bis flowing hair, his 
taH and meagre figure, and particularly the extra- 
ordinarj length of his visage, might, in truth, re- 
oal soroe idea of the celebrated Knight of La 
Mancha : bat, on a closer TJew, both his person 
and his manners dtspetted the idea ; for his fea- 
tures, full of fire anid animation, announced the 
elevation, sagaeitj, penetration, kindness, virtue, 
and serenity of his soul ; and the roost sublime aw] 
heroic sentiments were as familiar and natural to 
his mind, as they were to the noUlest characters of 
Greece and Rome. 

The Coout was born in London, and possessed 
a disposition as whimsicdas it was extraordinary. 
The aoeedotes oonceming him, which 1 beard 
•from his rel»tion, a German Prince, are pcrbnpa 
-not generally known. Fond of contending with 
the English in every thing, he Uid a wsger that 
he would ride a horse from London toEdiDbor^i 
backwards, thst is, with the horse's head towai^ 
Edinburgh, and the Count's face toward London ; 
and in this manner he actually rode through seve- 
ral coonties in England. He travelled throup;h tl»e 
greater part of that kingdom on foot in the disguise 
of a common beggar. Being informed that part 
of the current of the Danube, above RegeoRberg, 
was BO strong and rapid, that no one bad dared to 
Bwim across it ; he made the attempt, ^d vea- 
tnred so far that he neaHy lost his life. A great 
statesman and profound philosopher at Hanover 
related to me that, during the war in which the 
Count commanrled the artillery in the urmy of 
PrinceFerdinand of Brunswick against theFrench, 
he one day invited a number of Hanoverian offi- 
cers to dine with him in his tent While tiie com- 
pany were in the highest state of festive roirlTi 
and gayety^ a succession of cannon balls pas^' ' 
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direetlj over the head of the tent. ** The Frendi 
cannot be far off !" exclaimed the oificen. ** Oh I 
I assure vou," replied the Count, ** they are not 
near us ;'' and he begged the gentlemen would 
make themselves perfectly easy, resame their 
seats, and finish their dinner Soon afterward a 
cannon ball carried away the top of the tent* 
when the oilicers again rose precipitately from 
their seats, exclaiming, <* The enemy are here !" 
" No, no, " replied the Count, •* the enemy are 
not here ; therefore I roust request, gentlemen, 
that you will place yourselves at the table, and ait 
still, for ^ on may rely on my word," ^ The firing 
recommenced- and balls flew about in the same 
direction : the officers, however remained fixed 
to their seats ; and while they ate and drank in 
seeming tranquillity, whispered to each oth^ 
their surmises and conjectures on tbia singular 
entertainment. At length the C3ount, rising from 
his seat addressed the company in these words: 
** Gentlemen, I was willing to convince you how 
well I can rely upon the officers of my artillery. 
I ordered thera to fire, during the time we con- 
tinued at dinner, at (he pinnacle of the tent ; 
and you have observed with what punctuality 
they obeyed my orders.'' 

Characteristic traits o*' a man anxious to inure 
himself and those about him to arduous and diffi- 
cult exploits, will not b^ nst* less or unentertaining 
to cut ioos and speculative minds. Bemg one day 
in company with the Count at Fort Wilhelmatein, 
by the side of a magazine of gunpowder, which 
he had placed in tlie room immediatelj under 
that in which he slept. I observed to him that! 
should not be able to sleep very contentedly there 
during some of the hot iiip;hts of summer. The 
Count, hMwever, convirtced me» though I do not 
now recollect by what means that the greatest 
danger and no danger are one and the same 
thmtr. When I first saw this extraordinarv man, 
which was in the company of two officers, the 
onel-.ngiish the other Portugunse he entertained 
->e tor two hours upon the physiology of Haller, 
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irhote irorks he knew by hesrt The enraing 
morning he inauted on my aceompuiyiiig him in 
a little boat, which he rowed himielf, to Fort 
'Wilhelmstein, bailt under bis direetion in the 
middle ef the water, from plans, whieh he showed 
me, of Ihs own drawing. One Sunday, on the 
great parade at Pyrmont, surrounded by a vast 
eoncourse of men and women oeeupied in music, 
dancing, and gallantries, he entertained me dur- 
ing the course of two hours on the same spot, 
and with as much serenity as if we had been alonCy 
hy detaittng the various controversies respecting 
the existence cf God. polntiiig out their defective 
|MUta, and convincing me that he sorpaaaed every 
writer in his knowledge of the subject. To pre- 
Teiit my escaping from this lecture, he held me 
last the whole time by one of the buttons of my 
coat. A.t his country seat at. Boekeboorg, he 
showed me a Urge folio volume, in Uis own hand- 
writing, upon ** The ^t of defending^ a tmall 
Thwn agaitut a great for^^." The work waa 
eompletefy finished, and intended as a present to 
the king of PortngaL There were many pas- 
sauces in it, whieh the Count did me the favour to 
read relating to Swisserhind, a coantry and people 
which he considered as invincible $ pointing out 
to roe not only all the important places they 
might occupy against an enemy, but discovering 
passes before unknown, and through which even 
a cut would scarcely be able to orawl. 1 do not 
believe iha« any thing was ever written of higher 
importance to the inteiests of my country than 
thi« work ; for it contains satisfactory answers to 
every objection that ever has or can be made. 
Mv friend M Moyse Mendelsohm to whom the 
Count read the preface to this work while he re- 
sided at Pyrmont considered it as a master-piece 
of fine style and sound reasoning ; for the Connt, 
when he pleased, wrote the French langnape with 
nearly as ranch elegance and purity as Voltaire : 
while In the German he was laboured, p«?rpleied, 
and diffuse. 1 must, however, add ihis in his 
pnaie, that, on lus return from Portugal, he stu- 
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died for many years under tvo of the moat aeulc 
masters in Germany : firat. Abbt ; asd afterward. 
Herder. Many persons who» Cram a eloser inti>- 
macy and deeper penekntion, bare had gpeaier 
opportunities of observing the oonduet and eh»* 
raster of thirf truly great wid extraordinary man, 
relate of him a variety ctf anecdotes equaUy hk- 
stroctive and entertainii^ 1 shall only add one 
observation more respeoting his 'Charaeter, avail* 
ing myself of the words of 8hakspeare i The 
Count GuiUanme de Schaumboilrg lippe 

" '• oarries no dagger. 

He has a lean and hangry look ; 

but he's not dangerous : 

he reads much : 

He is a great observer : and he looks ^ 

Quite thro* the deeds of men. He loves no plays 

he hears no music ; 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a 8CH*t, 
As if he mockM himself,and scom'd his spirit. 
That eould be mov'd to smile at any thing." 

Such was the character, always misunderstoodi 
of this solitary man ; and such a character might 
fairly indulge a eonteroptuo*is smile, on perceiv- 
inj^ the mistaking sneers of an ignorant roukitade. 
But what most be tlie shame and confusion of the 
partial ju<Jges of mankind, when they behold the 
monument which the great Mendelsohm has rais- 
ed to his memory ; and the faithful history of his 
life and manners, which a young author is about 
to publish at Hanover j the pnofound seMiments, 
the elegant style, the truth, and the sincerity of 
which will be discovered and aekoawledgod by 
impartial prist erity ? 

The men who, as I have frequently observed, 
are disposed to ridicule this illustrious character 
on account of his long visage, his flowing hair, his 
enormoHs hat, or his little sword, might »>e par- 
doned, if. like him, they were philosophers or 
heroes. The mind of the Count, however, was 
too exalted to be moved by Aeir insulting taunts* 
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nd be neTer sisiled upoa t^e v»rld, or upoit 
men^ekher ii(i4h»pl««ii or with oonteinpt. Feel* 
iBg OP hfttred, inchd^i; no BumttbTOpy, his looka 
beamed ktmiiieM on aU anmnd him $ aed he en* 
joyed with dignified eoavposure the tranqirillity of 
his rurtl retreat i» t^ raiddie of a tJiiek foreat, 
either idonei or in the eoropany of a foi*d and 
virtaoiM wife, whose death «o aeiittblj afflieted 
e?eo hi» firm and eonatant mind, that it broaght 
hlia ainraat to an untimely grave. The people of 
Athena tanked at Tlvemistoclcs, and epenlj re* 
viled him even in the atreeta^ beeaase he wat 
ignorant of the madnert c£ the world, the Von of 
good eompan^, and that aceonpJiahment which 
is eallad gcxid breeding. He retorted however, 
upon these ignorant railers with the keenest aa- 
^perity : '• It is trae," said he, "I never play 
upon the lute \ but I know how ta raiSe a small and 
ineonaideratale otty to greatness and to glory.*' 

Solitede and Philaaopfay may inspire senumeats 
wlueh apiiear iodieroas to the e]^e of worldly ibily ; 
bat ihsj banish ail light %fA ln«gniiieant fdeai^ 
and prepare the mind for the grandest and most 
nUiroe eonceptions. Those who are in the habit 
of studying great and exalted characters, of cul- 
tivating refined and elevated sentiments, unavoid- 
ably contract a singiilarity of manners which may 
Airtiiah ample materiala for ridicule. Romantic 
diaraeters alweys vi^r thtaigs d'tfferehtty from 
what they realty are or eau be; and the habit of in- 
imably eentemphiting the sublime and beautiful, 
renders them, m the eyes of the weak and wicfc. 
ed, insipid and insapportable. Men of this dis- 
position always acquire a high and dignified de- 
meaoor, i^fatch shocks tl>e feelings of the vulgar ; 
but it is not on that account the less meritorious. 
Gertain'Indian philosophers onnuatt^r quitted their 
Solitude to vint the palace of their Sovereign, 
where each of them, in Ms torn, delivered his ad- 
vice upon, the government of the state, and upon 
th^ elumges aii^ limitations which might be made 
iu the laws ; but he who three successive times 
oommtinicated false or unimportant observations* 
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lost for one year, the privileg;e of appearing in 
the preaence-chamher. This practice is well cal- 
calated to prevent the mind from growing roman- 
tic : but there are many philosophers of a differ^ 
ent descriptioa, who, if they had the sameoppor- 
Canity. would not meet with better success. 

Plotinus requested the Emperor GaUienus ta 
confer on him a small city in Campania, and the 
territory appendant to it, promising to retire to 
it with his friends and followers, and to realise in 
the government of it the Republic of Plata It 
happened then, however, as itfremiently happens 
now in many courts, to philosophers much less 
chimerical than Plotinus ; the statesmen laughed 
at the proposal, and told the Emperor that the 
X)hilo8opher was a fool, in whose mind etea ex- 
perience had produced no efiect. 

The history of the greatness and virtues of the 
Ancients operate in Solitude with the happiest 
effect Sparks of that bright flame which warm- 
ed the bosoms t)f the great and good, frequently 
kindle unexpected fires. A lady in the country, 
whose health was imimired by nervous effections, 
was advised to read with attenti(Mi the History of 
the Greek and Roman Empires. At the expira- 
<ion of three months she wrote to me in the 
following terms : *' Tou have inspired my mind 
with a veneration for the virtues of the AneientB. 
What are the buzzing race of the present da^, 
when compared with those noble characters ? His- 
tory heretofore v^as not my favourite study : but 
now I live only on its pages. While I read of 
the transactions of Greece and Rome. I wish to 
become an actor in the scenes. ^ It has not only 
opened to me an inexhaustible source of pleasure, 
hut has restored me to health. I could not have 
believed that my library contained so inestimable 
a treasure : my books will now prove more valua- 
ble to me than all the fortune I possess ; in the 
course of six months you will no longer be trou- 
bled with my complaints. Plutarch is more de- 
lightful to me than the charms of dress, the tri- 
'■mphs of coquetry, or the sentimental efftiaitfts 
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Mfiueh loven address to those mistressef who are 
inelined to he all heart ; and with whom Satao 
plays tricks of lore with the same address as a 
Dillet&nte plajs trieks of rniisie oa the Tiolin." 
This lady, who is really learned, do loom fills 
her letters with the transaetions of her kitehen 
and poiiltry yard ; she has reeoved her health ; 
and willezperience hereafter,! conteetai%,as moeh 
pleasare among her hens and chickens, as she did 
neforefrom the pages of Plntareh. 

Bat althon^ the immediate effects of such wri- 
tings eannot w constantly peredved, except in So- 
little, or in the societv of aeleet friends, ^et they 
may remotely be prodoctire of the happiest eon- 
sequences. The mind of a man of Kenms, daring 
his solitary walks, . is crowded w'rt n a variety of 
ideas, which, on heing disclosed, would appear ri- 
dioulous to the common herd of mankind : a pe- 
riod, however, arrives, at which they lead men to 
the performance of actions worthy of immortality. 
The fMtJonaJ songs composed by that ardent ge- 
nius Lavater, appeared at a moment when the 
Republic was in a declining state, and the temper 
of the tiroes unfiiyoarable to their reception. The 
Sehlntzuach Society, by whose persuasion they had 
been written, had given some offence to the French 
Ambassador ; and from that time all the measures 
which the members adopted were decried With the 
most factious rimlence in every quarter. Even 
the great Haller, who had heen refused admissioii, 
conmdering them as diactples of Boussean, whom 
lie hated ; and as enemies to orthodoxy, which he 
loved ; pointed his epigrams against them m every 
letter I received from him ; and the Committee 
for the Reformation of Literature at Zurich ex- 
pressly prohibited the publication of these excel- 
lent lyric compositions, on the curious pretence, 
that it was dangerous and improper to stir up a 
dungMU, No poet of Greece, however, ever 
wrote vrith more fire and force in favour of fdt 
country than Lavater did in favour of the liberties 
of Swisserland. I have heard children chauot 
thete songs with p«triotio enthusiasm ; and SjeeR 
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the finert eyes, filled with team of ra^we vhHe^ 
their ears Htlened to the aiiigers* Joy glowed in 
the breasts of the Swiss peasanU to whom they 
were sung : their muscks.sweUetl, and the Mood 
inflamed their cheeks. Fatl«er8 have» within my 
own knowledge, carried their infant eliildren to 
the chapel of the eelebraTed William Tett^ to join 
in full chorus the song which Lavater eompoaed 
iil>on the raertts of that great man. 1 have m^aeif 
made the i-ocks re-echo to my v<Mce, by singing 
these songs to the music which *he feelings of my 
heart composed for them while I wandered over 
the fields, and climbed among die famous moun- 
tains where those heroes^ the ancestors of ooi^ race, 
signalized themselves by their immortal^ valour. 
1 fsmcied that I saw them still armed with theur 
knotted clobs^ breaking to piecea the crowned hel- 
mets of Germany ; andalthough inferior in nuoi* 
hers, forcing the proud nobility to seek their safe^ 
by a precipitate and ignominious flight. Theae» it 
may be said., are romantic notions^ and can mlf 
yiease solitary and reeluse men, who see things 
differently from the rest uf the world. But great 
ideas sometimes now mak« t eir way in spite of 
the most obstinate opfMMition, and ope> ating, par- 
ticularly in Republics, by insensible degrees, sow 
the seeds of tliose firm privieiples and true opinions, 
which as they arrive to raatuiity, prove so effica- 
cious in times of political contest and /public com- 
motion. 

Solitude, therefore, by iustilling high sentiments 
oF Ira man nature, and heroic resolutions in defence 
of iU just privilege 8, unites all the qualities whieh 
are necessai-y to raier the soul and fortify the cha- 
racter, and forms an- ample shield against the 
shafts of envy, hatred or roalaee. Resolved to 
think and to act, upon every oc^nion, in opposi- 
tion to the sentiments of narrow m'mda, the soli- 
tary man attends to all the variouii opinions he 
meets with but is astonislied at none. Without 
being ungrateful for the just and rational esteem 
his intimate friends bestow upon him j remember- 
ing, too, that friends, always partial, and inclined 
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to judge t€io favoonblj, frequently, like enemiea, 
suner their feelings to earrf them too far; he 
boldly calls apoo the public voice to annouRce bis 
character to the world at larjre : displays his just 
pretennons before this impartial tribuoaJy and de* 
mands that justice which is doe. 

But Solitude, although it exalts the lentimentiy 
is generally conceived to render the mind nitfit for 
business : this, however, is, in my opinion, a isreat 
miatake. To avcud tottering through the wiiitks of 
public dutv, it must be of ^.reat utility to have ac* 
quired r firro step, by exercising the raind in So* 
litod'e on those subrects whioli are likely to occur 
in public life. The love of truth is besi preserved 
in SoUturle. and virtue there acquires greater cob- 
sistency : but I confess truth is not always conve* 
nient in business nor the rigid exercise of virtue 
propitious to worldly success. 

Xhe great and the ^sod however^ every cKme, 
i*evere the sirapUeity of mannerSt and the single- 
ness of heart, which Solitude produoea It was 
these inestimable qualities which, daring the high- 
est fury of the war het ween RiigJand and France^ 
obtained the phiiosopihic Jean ^ndre de Liia the 
reception he met with at the Court of Versailles ; 
and inspiied the breast of .he virtuous, the im« 
mortal De Vergennes with the d»esire to- reclaim, 
by (he mild precepts of a philosopher, the refrao* 
toiy citizens of Geneva, whicKaWhisreroonstran* 
ces, as pnrae Minister of France, had been ua- 
able to effect. Be L.ue. at the request of Ver- 
gennes luaile tlw aUempt, but failed of suscess ; 
and France, as it is well known, was obliged t» 
sent] an army to suMne the Genevese. Jk was 
uf>on his favourite mfiuutains that this amiable 
])hi1o80pher acquired that simplicity of manners, 
which he still preserves amidst all the luxuries and 
seductions of London ; where he endures with 
firmness all the wants, refuses all the indulgences, 
and subdues all the desires of social life. While 
he resided at Hanover, 1 only remarked one sin- 
gle instance of luxury in which he imkUged hsna- 
self : when any tlung vexed his mind, he chewed 
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A small morsel of sugar, of whieh he always car- 
ried a small suiiply in his poeket. 

Solitarie not only creates simplicity of manners, 
bat prepares and strengthens the faculties for the 
toils of busy life. Fostered in the bosom of rei- 
tirement, the mind becomes more active in the 
vorld and its concerns, and retires again into tran- 
quillity to repose itself, and prepare for new eon- 
flicts. Pericles, Phocton, and Epaminpndas, laid 
the foundation of all their greatness in Solitude, 
and acqaired there rudiments, which all the lan- 
guage of' the schools cannot teach— the rudiHients 
of their future lives and actions. PerieleSy while 
preparing his mind for any important object, never 
appeared in public, but immediately refrained 
from feastings, assemblies, and every species of 
entertunroent ; and during the whole time that 
he administered the affairs of the Republic, he 
only went once to sup with a friend, and left him 
at an early hoar. Phocion immediately resigned 
himself to the study of philosophy ; not from the 
ostentntious motive of being called a wise man, 
but to enable himself to conduct the business of 
the State with greater resolution and effect Kpa- 
minondas, who had passed his whole life in the de« 
lights of literature, and in the improvement of his 
mod, astonished the Thebaru by the military skill 
and dexterity which he all at once displayed at 
the battles of M antinea and Leoetra, in the first 
of whieh he rescued his friend Pelopidas : but it 
was owing to th > frugal use he made of his time, 
to the attention with which he devoted his mind 
to every pursuit he adopted, and to that Sol tude 
which his relinquishment of every public employ- 
ment afforded him. His countrymen, however, 
forced him to abandon his retreat, gave him the 
absolute command of the army ) and by his mili- 
tary skill, he saved the Republic. 

Petrarch also a character I never contemplate 
but with increasing sensibility, formed his mind, 
and rendered it caoable of transacting the' most 
compHcftte.! i>olitical affairs, bv the habit he ao- 

"cd m Solitude. He was, indeed, what persons 
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frequently become in Solitude, tboleric, aiUrical^ 
sod petulant ; aod has been severely reproached 
vith having drawn the manners of his age with 
too harah and sombrous a pencil, particularly the 
scenes of infamy which were transacted at the 
court c€ Avignon, under the pootifieate of Cle- 
meot the Sixth ; but he was a perfect master of 
the human heart, knew how to manage the pasr 
sioDs with uncommon dexterity, and to turn them 
directly to his purposes. The Abbe deSades, the 
best biatorian of his life, says, ** he is scarcely 
known, except as a tender and elegant poet, who 
loved with andour, and sung, in all the harmony 
of verse, the charms of his mistress." But was 
this in reality the whole of his character ?— -€er« 
tainly not. Literature, long buried in the ruins of 
barbarity, owes the highest obligations to his pen $ 
he rescued some of the finest works fji antiquity 
from dust and rottenness ; and many of those 
precioas treasures of learning, which have since 
contributed to delight and instruct mankind, were 
dlieoTered by his industry, corrected by his Jeam- 
iDg and sagacity, and multiph'ed in accurate copies 
at his expense. He was the great restorer of ele« 
gant writing and true taste ; and by his own com- 
positions, equal to any that ancient Rome, previous 
to its subjugation, produced, purified the public 
mind, reformed the manners of the age, and ex* 
tirpated the prejudices of the times. Pursuing his 
studies with unremitting firmness to the hour of 
his death, his last work surpassed all that had pre* 
ceded it. But he was not only a tender lover, an 
elegant poet, and a correct and classical hiatornn, 
but an able statesman also, to whom the most ce- 
lebrated sovereigns of hit age confided eveiy diffi- 
cult negotiation* and consulted in their most im- 
portant concerns. He possessed . in the>foorteenth 
century, a degree of fame, credit, and influence, 
which no man of the present day, however learn- 
ed, has ever acquired. Three Popes, an Empe- 
Vor, a Sovereign of France, a King of Naples, a 
crowd of Cardinals, the greatest Princes, and the 
most illustrious Nobility of Italy, cultivated lu» 
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fritsndship, and solicited his corresp'ndence. In 
the several capacittet of Statesman, Minister, and 
Ambassador, he was employed in transacting the 
greatest afiairs, and by that means was enaiiied to 
acquire and disclose the most useful and important 
truths. These high advantages he owed entirely 
to Solitude, with the nature of which as he was 
better acquainted than any other person, so he 
cherished it with greater fondness, and resounded 
its praise with higher ener);y ; and at lengifi pre- 
ferred his ieisure and libeny to all the eijoyments 
■of^the world. Love^ to which he had consecrated 
the prime of his life, appeared, indeed, for a long 
time, to enervate bis mind ; but suddenly ab;tn- 
doniug.the sot't and effeminate style in which he 
breathed his sighs at Laura's feet, he addressed 
Kings. Em]ieror8,and Popes, with marJy bolrf nesa, 
and wit4i that confidence which splendid talents 
and a high reputation always inspire. In an ele- 
gant oration, worthy of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
be endeavoured to compohe the jarring interests 
-of Italy ; and exhorted the contending jio-wers to 
destroy, whh their confederated arms, the^barba- 
rians those common enemios of their country, 
•nrho were ravaging rts very bosom, and preying 
on its vitals. The enterprises of Rienzi who 
seemed like an agent sent from heaven to restore 
■the decayed metropolis of the Roman Empire to 
its former splendor, were suggested, encouraged, 
<)irected. and supported by his abilities. A timid 
'Emperor was roused by bis eloquence to invade 
Italy, and induced to seize upon the reins of gov^ 
«mnient. as successor to the Ctesars. The Pope, 
by his arlviee. removed ttie holy chair, which had 
been transported to the borders of the Rhine and 
replaced it on the banks of the Tiber ; and at a 
moment even when. he confessed, in one of his 
letters, that his mind was distracted with vexa< 
tion, his heart torn w-tb love, and his whole soul 
disgusted with men and measures. Pope ( lemenl 
the Sixth confided to his negotiation an affair o| 
Rreat difficulty at the Court of Naples in whicl 
ne succeeded to the highest satisfaction of his 
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3aifllof «r. Hie veiidence at eonriM, iiMieed, had 
renckireil him afl»bitioas, bm^. aad enterpriMiig ; 
ii\d he candidfy aoknoviedged, tliat he fek a piea- 
lore •» percciviog a hermit, aeoaatomod to dwell 
ORly lifi woods, -and to ■auntor «ver ptoiiis, ruiiokig 
threagh the magnifioeiit palaees-of eardinals wkh 
a orowd of eoartiera in hit mite. Whan John 
Viaeonti, Arebbiahop and Prinee of M ilan. and 
SoTereigii of 'Lombardy who united ^e finett 
talenlA wkh an ambttion so itiaatiable, that it 
threatened to swallow np all Italy, had the hwp. 
pineaa to fix Petraroh in his interests, bjr rn<}aeing 
him to accept of a seat in hia eooncil, the frieuda 
of the pbiiospher wiuspered one amoni; another, 
** This atern republican who breathed no seoti' 
moots bot those of liberty and independence ; 
this untamed bnll, who roared so loud at the 
alif^test shadow of the yoke \ who conk) endare 
no fetters but those df love, and who even fah 
those too heaTy ; who has refused the first nffi. 
•es at the Court of Rome, because he disdained 
to wear golden chains ; has at length submitted 
to be sfnickled by the tyrant of Italy ; and thia 
great apostle of Soiitode, who could no 4onger 
live, except in the tranquilii^ of the fptyves. now 
contentedly resides amidst the tumnlts of Milan." 
*< My friends,*' replied Petrarch, ** haTo reason 
to arraign ray conduct. Man has not a greater 
enemy than himself. 1 acted against my taste 
and inclination. Alas '. thrcwigh the whole coarse 
of our lives, we do those things whieh we ought 
not to have done, and leave undone what most we 
Avish to do.'* Bot Petrarch might have toM his 
frienda. ** I was willing to coovinceyoD how much 
a mind, long exercised in Solitude, can perform 
when engaged in the bosiness of the world ; how 
much a previous retirement enables a roan to 
transact the afiairs of pvMkt life with ease, firm- 
ness dignity, and effect." 

The courage which is necessary to combat the 
prejudices of the multitude, is only to be acquired 
by a contempt of the fmoious transactions of the 
world, and, of eource i« seldom >potse^aed, except 
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by solitarj' men. Worldly parsoiti, lo far from 
adding strengith to the mind, only weaken it f in 
like manner as any fiariicular enjoyment too fre- 
qaently repeated, dolls the edge of appetite for 
every pleasore. How often do the best eontriTed 
and most ezeellent schemes faU, merely for want 
of sofficient coarage to sormoont the difficnltiefl 
which attend their exeeotion !— How many happy 
thoughts have been stifled in their birth, from an 
apprehension that they were too bold to be in- 
dofged ! 

An idea has prerailed, that troth can only be 
freely and boldly spoken under a repubiioan form 
of government ; bat this idea is certainly without 
foandatlon. It is tme, that in aristoeraciea, as 
well as under a more open form of govemmeotf 
where a single demagogueunfortonatel}[ poasesses 
the sovereign power, common tente is too fre- 
qoently construed into a public offenee. Where 
this absurdity exists, the mind must be timid, and 
the people^ in consequence deprived of their li- 
bertv. In a monarchy everjr ofience ia punished 
by the sword ot justice ; but in a republic, ponish- 
roenti are inflicted by prejodicesy pasdons, and 
state necessity. The first maxim which, under a 
republican form of government, parents endea- 
vour to instil into the minds of tiieir children, is, 
not to make enemieo s and I remember, when I 
was very young, replying to thia sage counsel, 
*< My dear mother, do you not know that he who 
has no enemies Is a poor rafin ?** In a republic the 
citizens are under the authority and jealous ob- 
servation of a multitude of sovereigns { while in 
a monarchy the reigning prince is uie only man 
whom his subjects are Ixiond to obey. Tlie idea 
of livinp; under the control of a number of mas- 
ters intimidates the mind ; whereas love and con- 
fidence in one alone^ raises the spirits and renders 
the people happy. 

But in all countries^ and under every form of 
government, the rational man, who renounces the 
useless conversation of the world, who lives a re- 
ared Ufe, and who, independently of all that he 
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ef an that he hears, ibrauhis notkms in tran- 
anilUty, bj an intereoune with th« heroes of 
Greece, of Kome, and of Great Britain, will ac« 
qaire a steady and nniform ehanoter, obtain a 
noble style or thinking^ and rise saperior to eTeiy 
Talgar prgadiee. 

«' . . . The 5dl of kings, 

The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 

Move not the roan, who, from the woridaseapM 

In «tUi retreats and ftowery SoKtndes 

To Natorc^s Toiee attends . • ." 

Tliese are the observstions I had to mske re- 
li^tiog the inSuenee of occaaonal Solitude upom 
the Mind. They disclose my real sentiments on 
this subject : many of them, periiaps, undigested, 
and many more cenainly not wcil expressed. Bat 
1 shall console myself for these defects, if this 
chapter idBords only a glimpse of those adysnta- 
ges which, 1 am persnaded, a rational Solitude is 
capable of ailmviiog to the minds iiid manners of 
men ; and itthBt which foUowsAaU excite a I/re- 
ly sensation of the true, noble, and eJcTated plea- 
sores retiremept iseapable of producing by a tran« 
qoil and feeHng contemphitiOD of Nature, and b^ 
an exquisite seasibility for e^ery thing that is 
Sood and faiK 
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CHAP. in. 

The Influence of Solitude upmthe Mearu 

THE highest happineM whidi is MpaUe of be- 
ing entail in this world, eoniitts in peace of 
tnttui The wise niorUl who renounces the tu- 
xDults of the world, restrains his desires and in- 
clinations, resigns himself to the dispensation of 
hts Creator, and looks with an eye of pity on the 
frailties of his fellow-creatures ; whose greatest 
pleasure is to Ksten among the rocks to the soft 
murmurs of a cascade ; to inhale, as he walka 
alone the plains, the refreshing breezea of the 
zephyrs ; and to dwell in the surrounding woQd% 
OB the melodious accents of the aerial choristerti 
n»ay, by the simple feelings of his hearti obtMi 
this iuTaloable blessing. . , 

To taste the charms of retirement, it n not 
necessary to devest the heart of its -cmotioofc 
The worid may be renouncea without renouuis- 
ing the enjoyment which the tear of sensibility it 
eapable of afibrding. But to render the heart 
susceptible of this felicity, the mind must be Hl>te 
to admire with equal pleasure Nature, in her suU- 
limest beauties, aiid in the modest flower thut 
decks the Tallies ; to enjoy at the same time that 
harmonious combination of parts which expands 
the soul, and those detached portions (^the whole 
which present the softest and most agreeable im« 
ages to-the mind. Nor are these enjoyments ex- 
cluuvely reserved for those strong and energetic 
bosoms whose sensations are as lively as they are 
delicate, and in which, for that reason, the good 
and the bad make the same impresnon: the 
purest happiness, the most enchanting tranquility^ 
are also granted to men df colder feeUbgs* snd 
-whose imaginations are less bold and live^ ; hat 
to such characters the portraits must not be so 
highly coloured, nor the tints so sharp ; for as 
the bad strikes them less so also they are less 
cuseeptible of liveKer impressions. 
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The high enjoyments wNeh the heart feeb in 
Solitude are derired from the imagination. The 
touching a8(>eoc of delightful nature, the variegat- 
ed venkire of theforesu, the r^toonding eehoe* of 
an impetuous torrent, the soift agitation of the 
foliage^ the melodiom warUmgs of the tenants of 
the groves, the beantiful seenerj of a rich and 
extensive eonatrj, and all those objects whieh 
compose an agreeahle landseape. take sueh com* 
]^tete possession of the soul, and so entirety nbsorb 
our faenlties. that the sentiments of the romd are 
bj the charms of the imagination instantly coo- 
verted into sensations ot' the heart, and the soft- 
est emotions pre birth to the most virtuous and 
worthy sentimenta But to enable die imagina- 
tiott tiius to render every object faseinating and 
deKghtful, it must act with freedom, and dwMI 
amidst snrruoncling tranquillity. Oh \ how easy 
i 8 it to renounce noisy {Measures and torauHuous 
aaaemblies for the enjoyment of that ph^t^phie 
melancholy whieh SoUtude inspires ! 

<( He comes ! be eomet I in eveiy breeze the 
Of pfuUsophic Melancholy eomes ! [power 

His near approach the sudden starting tear. 
The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air, 
The'soften'd feature, and the beating heart, 
PielVd deep with many a virtuous pang, deelsrCt. 
O^er all the soul his sacred influence breathea : 
Inflames imagination ; thro* the breast 
Infuses every tenderness ; and far 
Beyond dira earth exalts the swelling thooght 
Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such 
As neiier mingled with tbevalgm' dream, 
Cr^iud fast into the mind's creative eye ; 
Aafast the correspondent passions rise, 
Aa vafied and as high : D&oothn raisM ' 
To rapture and divine asumishraent ; ^ 
The love of nature nnconfiiiM, and chief 
Of human race t the Hrge'ambitioOB wish 
To make them Uest; the sigh for suffsftng wWh , 
lioit in obsowrtty : the noble scorn 
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Ot tyrant prWe ; the fearless great resolve. 
The woniler which the dying patriot draws. 
Inspiring glory thro' remotest time ; 
Th' awaken'd throb for virtue and for fame ; 
The sympathies of love, and friendship dear; 
With all the sooihI offspriug of the heart." 

Religious awe and rupturous delight are alter- 
nately excite<l by the deep gloom ot forests, by 
the tremendous height ol' broken rocks, and by 
' the multiplicity ot roajestia and sublime objeets 
which are combined within the site of a delight- 
ful and extensive prospect The mosr painlul 
sensations immediately yield to the serious, sott^ 
and solitary reveries to which the surrounding 
tranquillity invit^is the mind ; while the vast and 
awful silence of Nature exhibits the hapfiy con- 
trast between simplicity aud grandeur ; and as 
our feelings become more exquisite, so our admi- 
ration becomes more intense, and our pleasures 
more complete. 

1 had been for many years familiar with all that 
Nature is capable of producing in her sublimest 
works, when I first saw a garden in the vicinity of 
Hanover, and another upon a much larger scale 
at Marienwerder, about three miles distant, cul- 
tivated in the English style of rural ornament I 
was not then apprized of the extent of that art 
which sports with the most ungrateful soil, and, by 
a new species of creation, converts buren moun- 
tains into fertile fields and smiling landscapes* 
This magic art makes an astonisliing' impression 
on the mind, and captivates every heart, not in* 
sensible to the delightful charms of cultivated Na« 
ture. I cannot recollect without diedding tears 
of gratitude and joy, a single day of this c^cly 
part of my residence in Hanover, when, tom 
irom the bosom of my country, from the era- 
braces of my family, and from every thing that I 
held dear in my life, my mind, on entering the 
Jittle garden of my deceased friend, M. de Hinu- 
"w*, near Hanover, immediately revived^ and for- 
got, for the momenty both my country and my 
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grief. The diarm was new to me. I had ao 
eonoeptioii that it was poasible, upon lo tmall a 
plot of ground, to introduoe at once the enebaot- 
iag variery and the noble simpUeitj of Nature. 
But I was then coDvinced, that her aspect aloae 
is sufficient, at first view, to heal the woaoded feel' 
ings of the heNrt, to fill the bosbm with the high- 
est luxury, and to create those sentiments in the 
mind, which can, of all others, render life desi- 
rable. ^ 

This new re-onion of Art and Nature^ which 
was not invented in China, but in Ei^nd, Is 
founded n[Kin a rational and refined \»ske for the 
beauties oi Nature, confirmed by ezperienee, and 
by the sentiments which a chaste fancy rcAeeti od 
a feeling heart. 

Oreat Nature scorns control ; she will notbear 
One beauty foreign to the spot or soil 
She gives thee to adorn : 'Tis thine alone 
To mend, not change, her features. 

But in the gardens I have before mentiooed, 
every point of view raises the soul to heaven, and 
af&nis the mind sublime delight ; every bank pre* 
sents a new and varied scene, which fills the heart 
with joy : nor, while I feel the sensation whieh 
such scenes inspire, will I suffer my delight to be- 
diminished by diseusnng whether the arrange- 
ment might have been made in a better way, or 
pefmit the dull rales of cold and senseless mas- 
tera to destroy my pleasure. Scenes of serenity, 
-whether created by tasteful Art, or by the cun* 
ning hand of Nature, always bestow, as a gift from 
the imagination, tranquillity to the heart. While 
a soft siienee breathes around me, every object is 
pleasant to my view ; rural scenery fixes my at- 
tention, and dissipates the grief that lies heavy at 
my heart \ the loveliness of Solitude enchants me, 
and, subduing every vexation, inspires ray soul 
with benevolence, gratitude, and content. I return 
thanks to my Creator for ehdowing me with an 
imaginationy which) though it has fi'equeotly caua- 
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ed the trobbJe of my life, oceauonaliy leads me, 
in tlie hour of my retirement, to some Ct^endly 
. rook, on vhich I can climb, and contemplate with 
greater conipoMire the tempests I ba\e escaped. 

There are, indeed^ many AagUdaed gardens io 
Germany, laid out so nrhimsically abauitl, as to 
excite no other emotions than those of laughter 
or disgust. Hnw extremely ridiculous is It to. see 
a forest of )>oplars. scarcely sufficient to supply a 
chamber stove with fuel for a veek : mere mole- 
bills, dignified with the name of mountains ; caves 
and aviaries, in which tame and savage animals, 
birds and amphibious creatures, are attempted to 
be represented in their native grandeur ; bridges, 
.of vaiioos kinds, ihrowi* across rivers vfhich a 
couple of ducks wouUl drink dry ; and wooden 
fishes swimniing in canals, which the pump eTciy 
xnorniBg supplies with water ! These uunatural 
beauties are incapable of affording any pleasure 
to (he imagination. . 

A celebrated English writer has said, that " So- 
litude, on the first view of it, inspires the mind 
with terror, because every thing that brings with 
it the idea of privation is terrific, and therefore 
flublime. like s|>ace, darkness, and silence." 

Thespecies of greatness which results from the 
idea of infinity, can ottly be rendered delightful 
by being viewed at a proper distance. The Alps, 
in Swisaerland. and particularly near the canton 
of Bemct appear inconceivably majestic ; but on 
a near approach, they excite ideas certainly sub- 
lime, yet mingled with a degree of terror. The 
eye^ on. beholding those immense and enormous 
masses piled one upon the rather, forming one vast 
and uninterrupted chain of mountains, and rearing 
their lofty 4.ummits to the skies, conveys to the 
heart the most rapturous delight, whi^e the tuic- 
cession of soft and lively shades which they throv 
around the scene, tempers the impression, and- 
renders fhc view as agreeable as it is sublime. On 
the contrsry, no feeling he^rt can, on a clna^ view, 
i>ehold this prodigious wall of rocks without expe- 
ncncing involuntaiy trembling. The miml con- 
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teraplstes irkh affright their etenial tnowt, their 
aleep agents their dark eaTernt, the torrents 
-whieh preeifkitiite theinselves with deefening ela* 
Tnoi&r from their samtnitl. tlie bhwk foreittor firs 
that bverining their tides, and the enormniis frag- 
ments of roteks Whieh time and tempests have torn 
away. How ray heart thrilled when I fti-st eUuih- 
ed tfaroogh a step and narrow traek upob tliese 
«ab1ime deserts, disoovering every step I made 
ikew moantains rising over my head, wlule npoo 
the leatt stumble death menased me in a tliooMiMi 
shapes below 1 Btlt the imagination immediately 
kjndfes when you pereeiVe yoarself alone in the 
tkiidst of this grand scene of l<iatiire, and reflect 
fifom these heif^hts on the weakness of human 
power^ and the imbecility of the greatest mo- 
Harchs ! 

The history of 8wisseriand evinees. that thena- 
tiTes of these monntsins are not « degenerate raee 
of men, and that their sentiments are at ^nerons 
as their feelingt are warm. Bold and spirited br 
natare. the liberty they enjoy gj?es wiogsto their 
aonls, and they trample tyraoti and tjrrannj onder 
their feet. Some of the inhabitants of Swiaser- 
land, infleei!, are not perfectly free 5 though they 
all possess notions of liberty love their coa*itry, 
and return thankt to the Alroifhty ft*r that hap- 
py tranqttfllity which permits each individual to 
live quietly under hit Vine, and enjoy the thade of 
his fi^-tree ; but the m'>st pure and genntne li- 
berty is always to he found among the inhabitants 
of these slu\>endoos moontatni. 

The Alpt in Swisterlsnd are inhabited by a race 
of men sometimes ansooiaf. bat always good and 
generoas. The hat-dy and robust characters given 
to them by the severity of their climate, is w^en- 
.*ed bv their pastoral life. It it said by an Englith 
writer, that he who has never heard a ttorm in 
" the Alps, can form no idea of the continuity of the 
lichintng^ the rolUng and the hortt of the thnn- 
d^ which roars round the horizon of these im- 
mense mountams ; and ih^ people, never en.ioy- 
inr'**^*^'^****"**^'^^^***"***'' ^^^ cabins, nor 
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MdBg an J other country than their own roela^ 
believe the aniverae to be an unfioished work, 
and a seeoe of unceasing tempest But the skies 
do not always lower ; the thunder does notince»' 
aantly roll, nor the lightnings continnally'ftarii ; 
immediately after the most dreadful tempests, the 
hemisphere dears itself by slow degrees, and be* 
comes serene. The dispositions of the Swiss fol- 
low the nature of their elimate ; kindness succeeds 
10 violence, and generosity to the most brutal fn* 
ry : this may be easily proved, not only frona the 
vecords of histoiy, but from recent facts. 

General Redin, an inhalNtant of the Alps, and a 
natf \re of the canton of Schwitz, enlisted very ear- 
ly in life into the Swiss Guards, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general in th<it corps. His leng 
residence at Paris and Versailles, however, had 
not been able to change his character ; he still con- 
tinued a true Swiss. The new regulation made by 
the king of Frahee, in the year 1764, relating to 
this corps, gave great discontent to the cantmof 
Schwitz. The citizens, considering it as an inno- 
vation extremely prejudicial to their ancient pri- 
vileges, threw all the odium of the measure on 
the lieutenant-general, whose wifO) at this period, 
resided on his estate in the canton, where she en- 
deavoured to raise a number of young recruits; but 
the sound of the French drum had become so dis- 
gusting to the ears of the citizenk, that they be- 
held with indignation the vfhite cockade placed in 
the hats of the deluded pheasants. The Magis- 
trate apprehensive that this ferment might ulti- 
mately cause an insurrection among the people, 
felt it bis dnty to forbid Madame de Redin to 
continue her leviea The lady requested he would 
certify his prohibition in writing ; but the Magis- 
trate not being disposed to carry matters to 
this extremity against the Court of France, she 
continued to heat up for the requested number of 
recruits. The inhabitants of the canton, irritated 
"7 ***» hold defiance of the prohibition, summon- 
crt a General Diet, and Madame de Redin apiiCAr- 
fore the Assembly of Fottr lliousandk «♦ The 
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dram," said she^ -'shall never oease to sound, 
until you give roe such a eerlificate as may justify 
my husband to the f^rench Court for not«otnplet- 
ing the number of liis men." The Assembly ac- 
cordingly granted her the required certificate, and 
enjoining her to procure the interest and interposi- 
tion of her husband with the Court in favour of 
her injured country, waited in anxious expeetft- 
tion th«kt his negociation would produce a favour- 
able issue. Unhappily the Court of VersaiUes re- 
jected all solicitation on the subjeet, and by tliis 
means drove the irritated and impatient inhabit- 
ants beyond the bounds of restraint. The lead- 
ing men of the canton pretended that the new 
regulation endangered not only their civil liberties, 
but, what was dearer to them, their religion. The 
general discontent was at length fomented into 
popular fury, A General Diet was again assem- 
bled, and it was publicly resolved not to fomiah 
the King of France in future with any troops. 
The Treaty of Alliance concluded in the year 
1713 was torn from the PuMio Register, and Ge- 
neral de Redin ortlered instantly to return from 
France with the soidiers under his command, 
upon pain, if he refused, of beii^ irrevooaUy ban- 
ished from the Republic. The obedient General 
obtained permisnon from the King to depart with 
his regiment from France, and entering Schwitz, 
the metrop<ili8 of the canton, at the head of his 
troops, with drums beating and colours flying, 
marched immediately to the church, where he 
deposited hla sUndavds upon the great altar, 
and falling on his knees, offered up his thanks to 
God. Rising from the ground, and turning to hit 
afieotionate soldiers, who were dissolved in tears, 
he discharged their arrears of pay, gave thenx 
their uniforms and accoutrement^ and bid them 
for ever farewell. The fury of the populace, on 
percMving within their power the man whom the 
whole country considered as the perfidious abet- 
tor, and traitorous adviser, of the new regulation, 
by which the Court of Versailles bad given sock 
a mortal blow to the liberties of the oouoty, grea*- 
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ly increased ; and he wa« ordered to disclose be- 
lore the General Assembly i he origin of that mea- 
anre, and the means by which it had been carried 
oo, in order that they might learn their relative 
sitoation with France, and ascertain the d^ree 
of punishment that was dne to the ofiender.— -Re* 
^, eonseioas that, under the existing Gircoin8taB<* 
ceSy eloquence would make no impression on 
minds so prejudiced against him, contented him- 
self with cooly declaring, in a few words, that the 
cause of framing the new regulation was pobiicly 
known, and that he was as innocent upon the 
subject as he was ignorant of the cause of his dis- 
mission. *' The tr tutor then vnll not confeot /" 
exclaimed one of the most furious members : 
^ ffang^ him on the next tree^^cut him to piecce^* 
These menaces were instantly repeated tbrou{(h« 
out the Assembly ; and while the injured s<»ldter 
continued perfectly tranquil and undismayed, a 
parQr of the people, more daring than the rest, 
jumped upon the tribune, where he stood sui^ 
rounded by the judges. A youn^ man, hisgod«oQ« 
was holding a parapltde over his head, to shelter 
him from the rain, which at this moment poured 
down in incessant torrents, when one c^ the ca< 
raged multitude immediately broke the parapltde 
in pieces with his stick, exclaiming, "Zel the lrvii« 
tor be uncovered/ » This exclamation conveyed a 
correspondent indignation into the bosom of the 
youth, who instantly replied, «' M/ ^od-father 
a betrayer of hit toumry / Oh / I-waaignoranif 
/ ataureyou, of the crime alledged againat himg 
but rinee it is so, let him perish ! Where is the 
rope y I vnll be the Jirat to put it round the trtd- 
tor's neck /" The Magistrates instantlv formed a 
circle round the General, and with uplifted hands 
ported him to avert the unpending danger, by 
colliding that he had not op|)08ed the meaaunes 
of FnlQce with sufficient aeal, and to offer to the 
offended^eople his whole fortune as an atonement 
for his ncglfet ; representing to him that these 
!'-S't u *^ "***"■ ^ redeeming his liberty, 
-^ ^»erhaps his life. The vodaQnted soldier, with 
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perfeet tranqainitjand com ponre, walked through 
the stirioaiiding eirele to the tide of the tribonCf 
and while the whole AsMmbij anxiouriy expect- 
ed to hear an ample eonfetnoo of his goilt» made 
a aign of aileDee with his hand : ** FeHow-atixenay" 
said he, *« yon are not ignorant that I have been 
fwo-and-fopty years on the French establishment. 
Yoa know, and many among you, who were with 
me in the serTice, can testify its troth, how often 
I ha^e faced the eucmy^ and the manner in which 
I condncted myself in battle. 1 considered every 
engagement as the last day of my life. But here 
I protest to yoa, in (be presence of that Almighty 
Being who knows all our hearts, who listens to 
a]l our words, arid who will hereafter judge of all 
our actions, that I nerer appeared before an ene- 
my with a mind more pure, a conscience more 
tranquil, a heart more innocent, than I at present 
possess ; and if it is your pleasure to condemn 
roe because I refuse to coufess a treachery of 
Avhich 1 have not been guilty, I am now ready to 
resign nay life into your hands." The dignified de- 
meanour with which the General made this de- 
claration, and the air of troth which accompanied 
his words, calmed the fury of the Assembly, and 
saved his life. Both he and his wife, however, 
immediately quitted the canton ; she entering in. 
to a convent at Uri, and he retJring to a cavern 
among the rocks," where he lived iwo years in 
Solitude. Time at length, 8ubdne<l the nnger of 
the pcopile, and softened tlie General's sense d[ 
their injustice. He returned to the bosom of hit 
country, rewai'ded its ingratitude by the most sig- 
nal services, and made every indivldaal recollect 
and .acknowledge the integrity of their magnani- 
mous countryman. To recompense him for the 
injuries and injustice he had suffered, they elect- 
ed him Bailli. or chief officer of the canton j and 
aff<irded him an almost singular instwce of tlieir 
constfincy and ufTection, by successively confemng 
on him three times this high and important dig- 
nity. This is the charaetei-istic disposition of the 
Swiss who Inhabit the Alps ; alternately violent 
and mild : and experiencing, as the extremes r 
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a delighted or vexed imagination happen to pre- 
Tail, the same vicissitudes as their climate. The 
rude scenes of greatness vhich these stupendous 
mountains and vast deserts afford, render the Swiss 
violent in sentiment, and rough in mannei-s; while 
the tranquillity of iheir fields, and the smiling 
heauties of thtir vallics. Soften their minds, and 
render their hearts kind and henevolent. 

English artists confess that the aspect of Na- 
ture in Swisserland is too sublime and majestifc 
for the pencil of Ait faithfully to reach ; but how 
exquisite must be the enjoyments they feel upoa 
those romantic hUs, in those delightful vallies, 
upon the charming borders of those still and 
transparent lakes, where Nature unfolds her va* 
rious charms, aud appears in the highest pomp 
and splendour 5 where the majestic oaks, the 
dtep embowering elms, and dark green fur^ 
which cover and adorn these immense forests^ 
are pleasingly interspersed with myrtles, almond 
trees, jessantines, pomegranates, and vines, which 
offer their humbler beauties to the view, and va- 
riegate the scene ! Nature is in no country of 
the globe more rich and various than in Swisscr- 
land. It was the scenery ar<und Zurich, and the 
beauties of its adjoining lake, that first inspired 
the Iflylls of the immortal Gessner. 

These sublrae beauties, while they elevate and 
infianie the heait, give greater action and life to 
the imagination than softer scenes ; in like mao- 
ner as a fine night affords a more august and so* 
lemn spectacle than the mildest day. 
. In coming from Frescati, by the borders of the 
small lake of Nemi, which lies in a deep ^'alley, 
so closely sheltered by mountains and forests that 
the winds are scarcely permitted to disturb its 
surface- it is impossibe not to exclaim with the 
English poet that here — 

•* Black MeUinrhoIy sits, and round her throws 
A deHth-like silence, and a dread repose : 
Her gloomy presence maddens all the scene, 
bhades every fiower, and darkejia every green ; 
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Deepens the ronriiinrs of the ftUing flood% 
And hreathes a browner horror on the woodfc'' 

Pope.^ iUoita to JideUir A 

But how (he aool ezpandiit and eveir thought 
becomet serene and free, when, from toe garden 
of the Capuehina, near Aibano, the ere mddenljr 
discovers the little melancholy lake, with Freseali 
and an its rural rallies on one side : on the other* 
4he handsome city of Aibano^ the ^lts«e and cas- 
tle of Riccia and Gensano, with their hil\s beauti- 
fully adorned with clusters of the richest vines : 
lieiow the extensiTe plains of Campania, in the 
middie of which Home, ibrmerlj the mistress of 
the world, ruitet its majestic head ; and lastly, 
beyond all these objects, the hills of Tivoli, the 
-A^>eninea, and the Mediterranean sea ! 

How often, on the approach of spring, has the 
xaagnificent valley, where the nnns of the reii- 
denee of Rodetpho de Hapsbnrg rise epon the 
aide of a hill, crowned with womis of variegated 
verdure, alibrded me the purest and most hieffa- 
hle delight ! There the rapid Aar descends in 
torrents from the Miy monntains ; sometimes 
forming a vast bason in the vale ; at others, pi«* 
cipitating through the narrow passages across the 
rocks, winduig its course majestically through the 
middle of the vast and fertile plains : on the other 
side the Ruf&, and, lower down, the Liromat, 
bring their tributary streams, and peaceably unite 
them with the waters of the Aar. In the middle 
of this rich and verdant scene, I beheld the Royal 
Solitude, whei-e the remains of the Bntperor 
Albert the First repose in silence, with those of 
manv Princes of the house of Austria, Coants, 
Knights, and Gentlemen, killed in battle by the 
gallant Swiss. At. a. distance I discovered the 
valley where lie the ruins of the celebrated city 
of Vindonissa, upon which 1 have frequently sa^ 
and reflected upon the vanity of human greatness. 
Beyond this magnificent country, ancient castles 
raise their lofty beads upon the hills ! and the far 
distant horizcm is terminated by the sublime sum- 
mits of the Alpa* In the midst of all this grand 
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teenerx, my eyei were instinctively omt down iq- 
to the deep ? alley iramediately beluw me^ and con- 
tinaaUy fixed upon the little Tillage where I first 
drew my breath. It is thus that the sudUme or 
beavUjul operates differently on the heart ! the 
one exciting fear and terror, the other creating 
only soft and agreeable sensations ; but both tend- 
ing to enlarge the sphere of the imagination, and 
enabling us more completely to seek enjoyment 
within Qofselves. 

Pleasures of this description may, indeed, be 
et^joyed, without Tisiting tbe romantic solitudes of 
either Swisserland or Italy. There is no person 
who may not, while he is qoiedy traver^ng the 
hills and dales, learn io feel how much the' aspects 
of Nature may, by the assistance of the Imagina- 
tion, affect the heart A fine view, the fi-eshness 
of the air, an unclouded sky, and the joys of the 
chase, give sensations of health, and make every 
step seem too short. The privation of all ideas 
of dependence, accompanied b^ domestic com- 
fort, useful employments, and innocent recrea- 
tions, produce a sti*ength of thought, and fertility 
of imagination, which present to the mind the 
most agreeable images, and touch tlie heart with 
tbe most delightful sensations. It is certainly true, 
that a person possessed of a fine imagination may 
be much happier in prison, than be could possi- 
bly be without imagination amidst tlie most mag- 
nificent sceneiy. But even to a mind depriv^l 
of this happy facalty, the lowest enjoyments of 
rural Ufe, even the common scenery of harvest 
time, is capable of performing miracles on his 
beait. Alas ! who has not experienced, in the 
hours of languor and disgust, the poiferful effects 
which a contemplation of tlie pleasures that sur- 
round the poorest peasant's cot i^ eapablc of af- 
fording \ How fondly the heart participates in all 
his homely joys ! With what freedom, cordiality, 
and kindness, we take inm by th^hand, and listen 
to his innocent and m^tless talcs f-^-How suddenly 
do we feel an interest in all Hit little contems ; 
an interest which, while it unveils, refines and 

leliorates the latent inclinations of our hearts ' 
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The cottiiti7, indeed, furaiibet a iwietj of 
pleasures even to tIkOM whot. long buried in i\m 
■okof eities acucceiy know what real pteature t& 
A French offioer» on retoniMBi^ to hia itative eoiu^ 
try, after a. loag abaenea, ex jaisiedt ** It ii ooly 
in mrai life that a niao ean enioy the trcamraa 
of fhe heart, hitoteirf hi* wife, hia cbiktreo, and 
hia friends. The aountiy yomtmn* in every rea> 
peet Buperior advtNDtagea to the town ; pore air* 
smiling prospeets* pleasant walks, wboleiontefoodv 
aijuplemanBera, and vtrtiuma iniads : the passiont 
qfifold themselvea without iiyufy ; the bowm laefai 
the freedom it e9JQy9, and re«8<oo heaven aioae s 
the Bu'aer mtnw be anted with the abundai^t plift* 
snrea which the Jiberal imnd of Natoae is there 
jnceasantly. pouring into hip lap ; the warrior may 
ibUow that .imsffe «f war, the abase \ the volap- 
tuary may cultivate the fiehest fruits of the earth | 
and the philosopher may indabce bis eontempla* 
tioo in silepoe and in ease."— Oh ! how strongly 
this writer movet and interetta mj heart wroa 
be aays, in thisafleetiog paasfige of fait worfc, <* I 
prefer aciy native fieMa to every other plaee i not 
beeause they are more heaatiful, hot because I 
was. there brought up* The spot on which we 
pasa our infant days posfessea a secret .charm, 
an inexpressible eBchaatment, superior to every- 
other eojoymeat No other spot on the face of 
the earth can equal that m which the gambols of 
our infant daya were played ; those happy daya^ 
which we passed wltheut iBC|iHetiide or care, and 
in whieh the scud fe^s the hi|^cst joys andm oit 
satisfactory deUghts. 

«< In the days of «arl|y youth, the tnvial event 
of even finding a bird's Best i$ capable of affi>rd- 
ing unboQBded pleasiire. Oh ! what happiness I 
have experienced from 4he caresses of the little 
captive, in teaching it to peck its victoals from 
my rooutbii white its wings lettered with grati- 
tude> and iu ^hankfiil heart throbbed through its 
breast with joy against my hand ? Happy, happy 
is the nau t"^ » enabled to retire to the place 
of hia earliest attachment 3 that place where he 
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fondly sympathized with all around him, and 
where every object pleased his eyes ; the mea- 
dows in whieh he ran and leaped, the orchards 
that he used to pillage." 

These sentiments evince thati at eveiy period 
<^ our existence, sequestered groves, and the 
freedom and tranquillity of rural life, ravish the 
soul, and induce us to eselaim, with the saored 
orator, '* Happy is the wise and virtuous miMi> 
-who in rural retirement knows how to enjoy his 
tranquillity with true dimity and perfect ease, in- 
dependent of eveiT thing around him ! — How 
preferable Is this happy calm to the deafening 
dtmours, the false joys, the deceitful glare « 
fashionable lite ! — ^Wkat refined, noble, generous 
sentiments rise and unfold themselves in -retire- 
roent, which, during the din of business, and tke 
dissipation of pleasure, lie dormant in the aoul, 
fearful of the contemptuous sneers of wicked and 
unthinking minds." Oh ! my belove<l Zottikofer, 
I have ext)erienced in the pleasures of a retired 
domestic life, the truth of those doctrines you 
promulgated at Leip«c ; those useful doctrines, 
%vhich, disregarding a cold and sterile th'eolc^, 
inculcate wise and virtuous precepts,' that warm 
and ameliorate the heart I have, in the bosom 
of retirement, seen what yon described — ^tbe roan 
of business forget his vexations, pour his anxie- 
ties in the bosom of friendship, surrender his 
feelings to the charms of consolation, until his 
heart dilated with new hopes, and his inquietudes 
vere even so far suspended as to enable hiro to 
support their return with f(M*titude, or to dispel 
them with cmirage. I have seen the studious 
man, abandoning his recondite and laborious re- 
searches, escape from the labyrinth, and find in 
the innocent and simple enjoyments of his chil- 
dren, and those about him. more happiness, tran- 
quillity, cordial sensation, and intellectual delight, 
than even the arts and sciences are capable of 
affording. I have there seen each indtvidaal ob- 
^?'"5*»« approbation and praise he merited, and 
o««in them too from persons whose approbatson 
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and pnnes it was his highest Mieilj to deserve. 
I have there seen the dnfortaaate relieved, the 
WKtehed made hxpoy, and the wanderer pat in- 
to the right way : I hare there seen, in ihort* 
men of everj east and charaeter find, hj degrees^ 
satiifiMtion and content 

The tFanqoiltity of retired life, and the view of 
nmkl scenes, frequently produce a quietode of 
disposition, which, while it renders the noisy plea- 
sores of the worid insipid^ enables the heart to 
seek the charms of Solitude with increased de- 
light. 

The happy indolence peeoiiar to Italians, who^ 
under the pleasures of a clear unclooded sky, are 
ahmys poor, bat never miserable, greatly aug- 
ments the feettnes of the heart : the mildness of 
the climate, the fertility of their soil, their peace- 
ful religioa, and their contented nature* compen- 
sate for every thing. Dr. Moore, an English tra- 
veller, wheye wori^s afford me great delight, says, 
that ** the Italians are the j^reatest loungers in 
the world ; and while walkmg in the fields^ or 
tti^tebed in the shade, seem to enjoy the sei^ty 
and genial warmth of their eUmate with a degree 
of Iftzurious indulgence peculiar to themselves. 
Without ever runnmg into the daring excesses of 
the English, or displaying the frisky vivacity of the 
French, or the stubborn pUegm of the Germans, 
the Italian populace discover a species of sedate 
sensibility to every source of enjoyment, from , 
which, perlifcps, they derive « greater degree of 
happiness than any of the others." 

Relieved from every afflicting and tormenting 
objeet, it is, perhaps, impossible for the mind not 
to i^esi^ itself to agreeable chimeras and roman- 
tic sentiments : hot this sitaation, notwithstanding 
these disadvantaees, has its fair side. Romantic 
speenlations may lead the mind intD certain extra- 
vagancies and errors, from whence base and con- 
temptibie pasakma may be engendered ; may ha- 
bituate it to a light and frivolotaa style of t)iinkin» ; 
and, by preventing it from directing its faculties to 
rational ends, may obscure the prospect of troo^ 
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iiappinesfl t for the wial cannot easily quit the illu- 
sion on which it dwetiswithsoeh fond dcKght % the 
ordinarj duties of life, with its more noble and 
Batntantifll pleasures, are x>erhapa thereby ob- 
stmcted -. but it is very certain thatrmnanlic Wfi> 
tinients do not always render the mind that pm- \ 
leflMB them tuihappv. Who, alas ! is so com- 
pletely happy m reality as he frequently has been 
III imaginatifm / 

Boosieau, who* in the early part of his life, was 
extremely fond of romuiuei* feeling his mind hur- 
ried away by a love of those imaginary objects with 
which that species of composition abounda, and 
perceiving the facility with which they may be en- 
joyed, withdrew hi* attention fhim every thing 
about him, and by this circuftMtance laid thefomn- 
dation of that taste fbr Solitude which he pr«ienr- 
<jd to an advanced period of his life ; a tatte ip 
firppearance dictated by depression and disgust, 
and attributed by him to tlie irrenalibleimpulie 
of an afilwtionate, fond, and tender heart, which, 
not being able to find in the regions of philosophy 
and truth sentiments sofficrently warm and ani- 
mated, was oonstruned to seek its ergoymentn in 
the s|)here of fiction. 

But the imagination may, in retirement* indulge 
• its wanderings to a certain dt^ee. without the 
risk of injuring either the sentiments of the 
mind or the sensations of the heart. Oh ! if the 
friends of my youth in Swisserland knew how 
frentiently, during the silence ot the night I pass 
with them those hours which are allotted to 8lc«p ; 
if they were apprized that neither time nor ab- 
sence can effxroe the remembrance of their'ibrm- 
er kindness from my mind, and that this pleasing 
recollection tpridsto dissipate my grief, and to cast 
the veil of oblivion over my woes ; they would, 
perhaps,^ also rejoice to find that I still live among 
them in imagination, though 1 may be dead to 
them :n reality. 

A solitary man. whose heart U warmed with re- 
nned and noble sentiments, cannot be unhappy, — 
^mie the stupid and vulgar bewail his fate, and 
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osDceive htm to be the viotim of comding eare 
and loathed melaiieholjy he frequently tattea the 
roost delightfui pleaaore. The French entertained 
la notkm that Ronsaeau was a -man of a gkomy 
rand: dejeeted disposition % bat he was eertainly 
•not so for Kaoy years of his Ufe. particularly when 
iie trrote to M. de Maleaherbes, the ( hancellor^B 
-«», in the following terms : ' I cannot express 
to yoa. Sir, how sensibly 1 am affected by per- 
cer» w | ; that you Uiink me the tnost anbaffpy of 
flnankmd ; for as the public will, no doobt, enter- 
.tain the aaime sentiment of roe aayon do» it is to 
in«i« source of real ftiiiction !--»Oh ! if my senti- 
jttents were UDircmlfy ^nown. every iodiinklnal 
'would endeaToor to-fOTow<my example. Peace 
:w0uld then reign throughout the world: men 
-WQOId BO lonw seek to dcatroy eadi other ; and 
■wtckednccs, by reroovine the great incentives to 
it, no longer exist. But it may be asked, how I 
«oald find enjoyment in Sotitode f-^ answer, in 
my OWN mind ; in the whole universe ;• in eiery 
thrag that does, tn every thing that csft exist < In 
all that the eye finds Tfeaatifnl in the real, or the 
imagination in the iottrllectnal world. I anembled 
about me every thing that is flattering to the heart, 
and regulated my pleasures by the moderation of 
roy desiresi No ! The most voluptuous have 
never experienced such refined delights ; and I 
have alwMys cnioyed my chimeras much more 
titan if they hadbeco reatimed." 

This is certa&nW the language of enthuaiasm.; 
but, ye stupid vulgar ! who -would not prefer the 
-warm fancy <»f this amiable philosopher to voar 
cold and creeping onderMandir«gs ?<— Who would 
nfot wilh'iigly renounce your vague conversation, 
your deceitful ielicities, your boasted urbanity, 
your noisy assemblies, puerile pastimes, and In- 
veterate prejudices, for a quiet and contented life 
in the bosom of a happy family ?— Who would 
not rather seek in the silence of the woods, or 
Qpon the daisied borders of a peaceful lake, those 
pure and simple pleasures of Natttre, ao delicious 
io recollection, and productive of toys so pure, •« 
alTecting, so different from your own ? 
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Eelogoei, which are representatiTei of raral 
happiness in its highestiterfectton, are aXto^ctioru / 
bat they are fictions of the most pleasing and 
agreeable kind. — Tnie felieitT must be sought id 
retirement, where the soul, disengaged from the 
torments of the world, no' longer feels those arti- 
ficial desires which render it unhappy both io 
prospect and fruition. Content with Uttle, satisfi- 
ed with all, surrounded by love and innocence, we 
perceive in retirement, the golden age, as desoril^ 
ed by the poets, revived ; while in the world 
every one regrets its loss. The regret, however, 
is unjust ; for those enjoyments were not peculiar 
to that happy period ; and each individual may, 
whenever he pleases, form his own Arcadia. The 
beauties of a erysul spring, a silent grove, a dai>- 
sied meadow, chasten the feelings of the heart, 
and afford at all times, to those who have a twte 
for -Nature, a permanent and pure delight 

*• The origin of poetry " says Pope, «« is as- 
cribed to that age which succeeded the creation 
of the world : as the keeping of flecks seems to 
have been the first employment of mankind, -the 
most ancient sort of poetry was yrob»bly pastoraL 
It is natural to imagine, that the leisure of these 
ancient shepherds admitting and inviting some dl. 
version, none was so. proper to that solitary and 
sedentary life as singing, and that in their'aongs 
they took occasion to celebrate their own felicity. 
From hence a poem was invented, and afterward 
improved to a perfect image of that happy time, 
which, by giving us an esteem for the virtues of a 
former i^,mightrecommend them to the present." 
These agreeable though fictitious descripticHis 
of the age of innocence and virtue, comraunieate 
joy and gladness to our hearts ; and we bless the 
poet, who. in the ecstasy of his felicity, oontri> 
butes to render others as happy as himself. Sicilj 
and Zurich have produced two of these benefac- 
tors to mankind. The aspect of Nature never 
appears noore charming, the bosom never heaves 
Z'i^«.'"i®^ ^^^^ delight, the heart never beats 
•^ore pleasantly, the soul never feels more perfect 
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ItfppineM, than is prodaced by reading tbfe IthfUt 
of I'heooritus and Getsner. 

By these easy simple modes the beaaties of Na- 
ture are made, by the assiaUnae of the imagina- 
tion, to operate forcibly on the heart The mind, 
indeed* drawn away by theae agreeable images, 
often resigns itself too easily to the illusions of ro- 
mance ; but the ideas they create generally amend 
the heart without injuring the understanding, and 
spread some of the sweetest flowers along the 
most thorny paths of human life. 

Leisure, the hip;hest happiness upon earth, is 
seldom enjoyed with perfect satisfaction, except in 
Solitude. Indoienee and indifierence do not al- 
ways ftflbrd leisure ; for true leisure is frequently 
found in that interval of relaxation which divides 
a painful doty from an agreeable recreatioo, a 
toilsome Wosiness from the more agreeable occu- 
pations of literature and philosophy. P. Sdpio 
-was of this opinioo when, he said, that he waa ne- 
7}er lett idle than when he had moMt /^'«ur«, and. 
that he never vfot less alone than when alone. 
LeisuM is not to be considered a state of intellec- 
tual torpidity, but a new incentive to further acti- 
vity ; it is sought by strong and energetic minds, 
not as an end, but as a means of restoring lost 
activity ; for whoever seeks happiness in a situa- 
tion merely, quiescent, seeks for a phantom that 
will elude his grasp. Leisure will never be foand 
in mere rest ; but will foUow those who seize the 
iirat impulse to activity ; in which, however, such 
employments as beat suit the extent and nature of 
different capacities, must be preferred to thcte 
w^hich promise compensation without labour, and 
enjoyraent without paio. 

How Tarioos his employments whom the world 
Calls idle, and who justly, in return. 
Esteems that busy world an idler too ! 
Friends, hooks, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful industry ! enjoy'd at home. 
And Nature, in her cultivated trim, 
-Dress'd to his taste, inviting him abroad § 
Can he want occupations who hM these ? 
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WiH he be idle who has rsuch t enjoy ? 
Me^ therefore, studioas of laborious eaSQ, 
Not alotbful } happy to deceive the time, 
Not waste it } ami aware that human life 
la but a loan to be repaid with use 
When He shall call b^s debtors to aceoant, 
From whom are all oat* blessings, basineaa find 
E en here, while sedulous i seek t improve^ 
At least neglect Rot, cm* leave uneroploy*d. 
The luintl He gave me ; drFving it, though slack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its work^ 
By causes not to be divulged in vain. 
To its just point, the Siwiour of ^^nkinA 
Thus rural retirement dries up those sti^eafaaoC 
diacoatent which flow so plentifully through puUio 
life ; changes most frequently the bitterest feeling 
into the sweetest pleasures ; and ins(>ires an ecstA- 
cy and content unknown to the votaries of the 
world. The tranqatUity of Nature buiies in ob- 
livion the criminal inclinations of the heart ; ren- 
ders it blithe, tender, open, and confident ; and, 
by wisely managing the passions and iireventiM; 
an overheated imaj^rnation from fabricatmg fineicn 
woes, strengthens in it every virtuous sensation. 

In towns, the Solitude which is necessary to 
produce this advantage cannot be conveniently 
practised. It seems, indeed, no vei^ difficult task 
for a man to retire into his chamber, and, by si- 
lent contemplation, to raise his mind above the 
mean consideration of sensual objects ; but few 
men have sufficient resohition to perform it ; for, 
-within doors, matters of business every moment 
oeeor, and interrupt the chain of reflection ; and 
without, whether alone or in company, a variety 
of accidents may occasionally happen, which -will 
confound our vain wisdom^ aggravate thv punfiil 
feelings of the heart, and weideeii the finer pow- 
ers of the mind. 

Rousseau was always miaonible during Ma pesi- 
dence at Hana This extraordtr:ary geoiitt, it is 
true, wrote his immortal works. in that agitated 
metropolis ; but the moment he quitted his atari v 

wiWered by « varwiy of heterogeBeou, srafi! 
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meaift* hi* vMciUectioii yaiuihed $ aiid thU JhriUiaiit 
-writer and prQCpiwii phUotophtTy wlio wa» lo ioti* 
matdy aequaiiited with Uic moit intnoite labf* 
rioibfl t)f tlie huin«D heart, waa redtieed to the 
oQQdtUoDL of a ehiid liutia iha coaotvjr we ina» 
from the houie in perfcat aaf«^« and finel inarfaa* 
iog. aheerfuli^efls aiul aatiafitctioiL. Tired witk me* 
ditation, the rural recliue has only to open the 
doors of his atudy, and enjoy hi* walky whtte tran- 
qoiU'Kty attends his aiept, and new ^)leas«i«a pro- 
Bei\t tnemaelves to hia view on every turn. Belov« 
ed by all around hini, he eitends hit hand with 
eordiai a&otioii to every inaii he mceCi^ Nothing 
ooears to vex and irritate hif mind. Ho nma no 
riak of being tortured by the snpereiiioui bohax 
vioor.of aome haagbty feaoale prond of her de« 
wentt or ci enduring lite arrogant egoUam of aA 
Qpattrt peer : is in no dai^er of b^g eroihed 
beneath the rolling earriages of in(Ua« Nabdba : 
nor dares frootless vice, on t)w- authority oi nMfiil* 
dy {Mu-chiuents, attack hia prope;ty« or preaump* 
tnona ignoniBee offer the least indignity to hia 
modosC Yirtfie* 

A man. indeed, by avoiding the tamtdtaoos in« 
tfirosiirse of society, and deriving his eomforti 
frona hia own breast, may, even in Paris^ or any* 
other metropolbi, avoid these onpleaaant appre* 
bensiona, if his nerves be firm, and his eoostita- 
tioo strong : for to a frame di^inted by nervooa 
affeetions every object is irritatm^, ami cfvery paa< 
nofi tremblingly alWe. The paanons are the galea 
by which man most steer his course throogh the 
troubled ocean of lite; they fill thesails wbbh ^re 
lootion.to the soal; and when-they become tor* 
bttieot and irapetaous, the vessel is always in dan« 
ger^ and |;enendly runs aeroood. The petty carea 
and rtriflfflg vexations or life» however. «;ive but 
shortplsvcd distttAaoee to a heart free from re« 
morse. Philnsophy teaches ua to forget past un- 
ewineis, to forbear idle speculations of approaeb* 
iog. felteityi avid to vest contented with present 
comforts, withoot re&ning away our existing hap- 
pioeaa by wishing^ that which is really good to be 
stiH better. Every thing is much belter than w 
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imagine. A mind too anxious in the expectation dT 
happinesa is seldom satisfied, and generally mixes 
vith its highest fraition a certain portion of dis- 
content The stream of content must flow from 
a deliberate disposition in our minds to learn what 
is good, and a determined resolution to aeek 
for and enjoy it» however small the portion may 
be. 

The content, however, which men in general 
80 confidently expect to find in rural retirement, 
is not to be acquired by viewing objects either 
with indiscriminate admiration or supine^ indifie- 
rence. He who without labour, and without a 
system of conduct previously digested and ar- 
ranged, hopes for happiness in Solitude, will yawn 
with equal fatigue at his cottage in the countiy 
and his mansion in town ; while he who keeps 
himself continually employed, may in the deepeit 
Solitude, by the mere dint of labour, attato troe 
tranquillity and hapmness. 

Petrarch, in hjis Solitude at Vaucluse, woqJU 
have experienced this tranquillity,if his bosom had 
not been disturbed by love ; for he perfectly un- 
derstood the art of managing his time. ** I rise," 
said he, *' before the sun, ami on the approach of 
day wander contemplatively along the fields, or 
retire to study. I read, I write, I think. I van- 
quish indolence^ banish sleep, avoid luxury, and 
forget sensuality. From monung till night 1 climb 
the bairen mountains, traverse the humid vallies, 
seek the deepest caves, or walk, accompanied only 
by my thoughts, along the banks of my river. 1 
have no society to distract my mind $ and men 
daily become less anno3ring to me ; for I place 
them either far before or <ar behind me. I recol- 
lect what is past, and contamplate on what is to 
come. I have found an excellent expedient to de- 
tach my mind from the worid. I cultivate a fond- 
ness for ray place of residence, and I am persuad- 
ed that I could be happy any where except at 
Avignon. In my retreat at Vauclose, where I am 
at pfesent, I occasionally find Athens, Rome, or 
- *o«*nce, as the one or the other of those placet 
»ppens to please the prevailing disposition of mv 
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mind. Here T enjoy all mj friettds, as irell Ihoae 
T^th trhom I have aetually fived, as those who 
have lone since entered the vale of death, and of 
-whom I have no knowledge, hat vhat their works 
aflfbrd/' 

What character, however InxQrioos, ever felt 
the same content at any spIentJRd enlertamment, 
as Rousseau experienced in his buirtble meal ! ** I 
return home," says he, " with tired feet, hut with 
a contented tnind, and experience the cslmest re- 
pose in rengntng myself to the impressicMi of ob- 
jeets, withodt exercising thought, indulging ima- 
gination, or doing any thlii^ to interrupt the 
peacefaJ feficity ct tny situation. The table ia 
ready spre&d on tny lawn, and furnished with re- 
fresnmentK Surrounded by my smatt and hap- 
Pl^ family,! eat my supper yithnetdtby appetite, 
and without any appearance of servitude or dt^ 
pendence to annoy the love and kindness by which 
we are united. My futhfVil dog is not a suhser- 
vient slave, but a firm friend, from whom, as we 
aTways feel the same inclination, I never exact 
obedience. The gayeiy of my mind throughout 
the evening testifies that I livra alone throughout 
the day ; for, bein|: seldom pleased with oOterS, 
and never, when visiters have disturbed me, vHth 
myself, I sit, during the whole evening pf the 
day when company has interrupted me, ather 
grumhling or in silence : so^ at least my good 
housekeeper has remarked ; and since she men- 
tioned it, 1 have from my own observation found 
it universally true. Havme ihuB made my hum- 
ble and cheerful meal, 1 tske a few toms round 
tny little garden, or pla^ some favourite air upoli 
my spioettei and experience upon my pillow m 
son eontent, more sweet, if posiTihle, than erea 
undisturbed repose." 

At the village of Ri^hterswyl, situated a few 
leagues froiti Zurich, and surrounded by every 
object the most smiling, beautiful, and rproantic 
that Swisseriand presents, dwells a celebrated 
physieian. His soul like the scenery of Nature 
which surrounds him', is tranquil and sublime. 
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Hit babiutioii is the temple of heiilth, of friend- 
ship.- and of every peaceful virtue. The village 
rites on the borders of the lake, at a place where 
two projecting points form a fine bay of nearly 
half a lea^jue. On the opposite shores, the lake, 
which it not qaite a league in extent, it encloted 
from the north to the east by pleasant hills cover- 
ed with vineyards, intermixed with fertile mea- 
dows orchards, fields, groves, and thickets, with 
little hamlets, churches, "villas, and cottages scat- 
tered up and down the scene. A. wide and mag- 
nificent amphitheatre, which no artist has yet 
attempted to paint, except in detached scenes, 
opens itself from the east to the south. The view 
toward the higher part of the lake, which on tliis 
tide is four leagues long, presents to the eye jut- 
ting points of land, detached aytet, the little town 
of RapperschwjU built on the side of a hill, and a 
bridge which reaches from one side of the lake 
to the other. Beyond the town the inexhaustible 
valley extends itself in a half circle to the irigbt $ 
and upon the fore-ground rises a peak of land 
which swells as it extends into beautiful hills. Be- 
hind them, at the distance of about half a leagve, 
it a range of monntaint covered with treet and 
verdure and intertperted with villaget and de- 
tached houaet ; beyond which, at a.ttill greater 
dittance, are discovered the fertile and majestic 
Alps, twitted one among the other, and exhibit- 
ing, alternately, shades of the lightest and dark- 
eat azure : and in the back ground high rock% 
covered with eternal snows, lift their towering 
beads, and touch the skies. On the south tide m 
this rich enehantiog, and incomparable scene, the 
amphitheatre is extended by another range of 
mountains reaching toward the west ; and at the 
Ceet of these mountains, on the borders of the 
lake, lies the village of Richtertwyl, turroiinded 
ky rich fallowt and fertile pastui'es' and overhang 
1^ forests of firt. The ttreets of the village, whieE 
in itielf is extremely clean, are neatly paved $ and. 
the houses, which are roo«itry built of stone, nrfc 
PWBted on the outside. Fleaaant walks arc for rr 
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ed along the banks of the lake, and lead qiate 
round the town, through groves of fmit-ti eet and 
shady forestSi up to the very sunt mil of the hilis. 
The travelier. struek with ttie sobUrxte and beaU" 
tiful scenery that eTeiy where iurroands him, 
stops to eoo template with eager eariosiiy the in- 
creasing beauties which ravish his sight; and while 
hisbosomswells with exoessof pleasore^his suspend- 
ed breath bespeaks his fear of interuptiag tbe ful- 
ness of his delight. E^ery acre of thw charming 
ttOQi^ry is in the highest state of cuitivatton and 
iHiprovement Every hand is at work ; and men, 
vromen, and chiidreir, of ewery age and of every 
description, are all usefully employed. 

The two houses of the phyacian are each of 
them surrounded by a garden ; and, although 
Sftaated in the centre of the village, are as rural- 
ly sequestered as if thev had been built in the 
bosom of the eonntrv. Through the gardens, and 
close beneath the chamber of my valued friend, 
rons a pure and limpid stream on the opposite 
aide of w-hich« at an agreeable distance, is the 
high road f where, almost daily numbers of pil- 
gtims successively pass in their way to tfie Hermi- 
tage. From the windom of these bouses, and 
fh-om every part of (he ^rdens, you behold, to- 
ward the sooth, at the distance of about aJeague, 
the majestic Ezelberg rear its 1ot\y head, which is 
concealed m forests c^ deep green firs ; while on 
its declivity hangs a neat uule village, with a 
handsome church, upon the steeple of which the 
sun suspends his departhig rays, and shows its 
cw'eer is nearly finished. In the front is the lake 
of Ztiiich whose peaceful water ii secured from 
the violence of tempests and whose tri*ns|jarent 
surface reflects the beauties of iu delightfal banks. 

During the silence of night if you repair to the 
chamber windows of this enchantmg mansion, or 
•walk through its gardens, to ta«te the exhaling 
fragrance of the slirubs and flowers, while the 
moon, rising in unclouded majesty over the sum- 
mit of the roouutams, reflects on f' e smooth sur- 
fhee of the vater a broad beam qf light, you hear, 
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during tbit awful tieep of Nature, the soond of 
the village filocksycchoing from ihe opposite shores ; 
ami, on the Kiehterswyl side, the shnli prochiiDa* 
tion of the watchmen' blended oecaaiODaliy with 
the barkiogs of the faithtnl hou9e-<log. At a dis- 
tance you hear the little boats gtidiug gently along 
the atream, dividing the water with their oars, and 
perceive them, as Oiey cross the moon's translu- 
cent beam, playing among the sparkling waves. 

Riches and luxury are no where to be seen in 
the happy habitation of this wise pbil&nthropist. 
His ebahrs are mnde of straw ; his tables are work- 
ed from the wood of the country ; and the plates 
and dishes on ^irlHch he entertains his friends arc 
all ci eHrthcn-varc. Neatness and oouvenietiee 
reign throughout. Drawings, paintings, and en- 
gravings, of which he has a large well-chosen col- 
lection, are his sole expense. The earliest beams 
of Am-ora Hgtu the bumble apnrtraent where thiB 
pliilosnphic sage sleeps in undistnrbed repove^ and 
awake him to new enjoyments every day. As be 
rises from his bed, xhe cooing of the turtle-doves^ 
and the roornli^ songa of rarioas kinds of birds^ 
who make their nightly nests in an adjoining avia- 
ry, salute his ears, and welcome his approach. 
The first hour of the morning, and the last at 
night, are saoted to himself ; but he devotes all 
the intermediate hoars of every day to a nek and 
afflicted multitude, who daily attend him for ad- 
vice and assistance. The benevolent exercise of 
his professional skill, indeed, engrosses almost eve- 
ry moment of his lit'e, hut it oonscitutes his high- 
est Imppiness and joy. The inhabitants of Uie 
mountains of Swisserland, and of the ^vallies of 
the Alps, flock to his house, and endeavour in vain 
to find hinguage capable of exprcsstogto him the 
erateful feelings of their he»rts for the favours 
they receive from him. Convinced of his afiee- 
tion, satisfied of his medical skiil, and believing 
that the good doctor is equally well aequainted 
^»th every subject* they listen with the deepest 
«««otion to his words, answer aU his inquiries 
^^•Wttt the least hesitation or reserve, treasure 
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up his advice and counsel with more soUcitnde 
tlian if tbej wei*e grains of gold, and depart from 
his presence with loore regret, comfort, hope, re- 
sigDatton, aod Tiituous feeliogs, tlian if they had 
quitted their Coafoasor at the Hermitage. It majr 
Iierfaaps be conceived^ that after a day apefit io 
this manner, the happiness whieh thia friend to 
maokind must feel cannot in any degree be in- 
creased. But, when a simple, innocent, and in* 
genuons oountry gu'l, whose mind has been almost 
distracted by the fear of losing her beloTed hus- 
band, enters bis study, aod seizing bim with trans- 
port by the hand, joyfully exclaims, " Oh I Sitf 
my dear husband, ili as he was only two da^ 
since, is now quite recovered ! Oh ! m^ dear Sir, 
how, how shall I thank you !" thisphihmthropie 
eharaoier feels that transeendiog felicity, wbisb 
ou^t to fiU the bosom of a monarch in rend^ag 
happiness to his people. 

•Of this description is the country of Swisser- 
land, wjkere Doctor Motze, the ablest pdysieian ef 
the present 9ge, resJdea i a pfaysieiaa aod |ifaiJo- 
sopher, whose ranety d knowledge, profo'ind 
judgment, and great experience, have raised him 
to an equal eminence with Trissot and Uirtzel, 
die dearest friends of my heart, f t is tn this man- 
ner that he passes the hours of bis life, with uni- 
formity and happiness. Surrounded, except du- 
ring the two hours I have already mentioned, by 
a crowd of unfortunate fellow-oreatnrea, who look 
up to him for relief, his mind, active and full oC 
vigour, never. knows repose j but his labours are 
richly rewarded by the h^h and renned felicity 
-which fills his heart. Palaces, alas .' seldora eon> 
tain such characters. Individuals, however, of 
every description may euli i vate and enjoy an equal 
degree of feUcity, although they do net reside 
among scenes so ddightfoi as those whieh tur» 
round my beloved Hotze at Richterswyl, as those 
of the convent of Capuchins near Albano, or as 
those which surround the rural retreat of my So- 
vereign George the Third at Windsor. 

Content can only be found in the trancjuUUty o* 
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the heart ; and in Solitude the bosom gladly opeiw 
to receiTe this wished-for inmate, and to^tlcorae 
its attendant virtues. While Nature smiles around - 
us. decorated in all its beauties, the heart ex- 
pands to the cheering scene ; every object appears 
in the most tavourahle anti pleasing point of view ; 
oar souls ovei-flow with kind affections ; the anti- 
pathies created by the ingratitude of the world 
insiantly vanish ; we even forget the vain, the 
wicked, the proftigale characters with whom we 
were mixe<l : and being perfectly at peace with 
ourselves, we feel ourselves at peace with all 
mankind But in society the i-aticorous conten- 
dons which jarring interests daily create, the hca- 
yy yoke which subordinatitin is continually impos- 
ing, ** the oppressor's wrong, the proud roan's 
eontaroely,"and the shocks which reason and good 
sense hourly receive from fools in |X)wer, and in- 
solent superiors spread torrents of misery over 
human life, embitter the happiness of their more 
worthy though inferior fellow-creatures, poison 
an pleasure, break through social order, spread 
thorns in the ))aths of virtue, and render the world 
a vale of tears. 

Blockheads in power are, of all other charao- 
.ters, the most baneful and injurious ; they con- 
found all just distinctions ; mistake one quality 
for another ; degrade every person and thin^ to 
their own level ; and. in short, change white in- 
to black, nnd black into white. To escape from 
the persecution of such characters, men even of 
fine talents and ingenu^His dispositions must act 
like the fox of Saiidi,the Persian poet. A person 
one day observing a frx rnnning with uncommon 
speed to eailh cdilefl out to bira, *' Reynard, 
where are you running >n so great a hurry f Have 
■yon >'een doing any n.ischief. for which you are 
apprehensive of puii'isKment ?" — * No, Sir,** re- 
replied »he fox; ** my conscience is perfectly 
©leap, and does uot reproach me with any thing ; 
but f have just overheard the hunters wish that 
they haei „ camel to hunt this njorniog."—«» Well, 
but how does that concern you ? You are BOt a 
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com?/."'— «Oh, my good Sir,' replied the fos, 
** are yon not awai-e that MgacKNis heads have 
alwa]r» enemies at their heeb ?. and if any one 
should point me out to those sfiortsmen. and eir^ 
There runt a camel, they would immediately seize 
XTie, viihouc examining; whetlier I was really the 
kind of animal the informer had deaeribed me to 
be." Reynaixl was certainly right in his eonehi- 
aion ; for men are in general wicked in propor- 
tion as they are ignorunt or envious, and the only 
means cf eluding their roisehieTous intentkHis H 
to keep out of their "way. 

The simpJietty regobrity, aod serenity wbieli 
aeeompaoy retirement, roodetate the warmest 
tempers, guard the heart against the intrusion of 
inordinate desires and at length render it inyul* 
nerahle to the shafts of malice and detraction ; 
while the self>exainination it necessarily iropocesy 
teaches us, by exhibiting to our view our own de« 
feetS; to do justice to the superior merit of others. 
The delightful solitudes of Lausanne exhibit eveiy 
where captivating examples of domestic feffeity. 
The iminstrious citizen, after having faitlifully 
performed his daily task, is sure of ex|)erieneing, 
on his return at evening to his wife and chiMren, 
real comfort and unalloyed content. The voice 
of slander, the neglect of ingratitude, the con- 
tempt of superiors, and all the mortifications at- 
tendant upon worldly intercourse, are forgot the 
moment he beholds his happy family reaMly with 
open arms to receive htm, and to bestow upon 
their friend and benefactor the fond caresses he 
so justly merits. With what exquisite delight his 
beating bosom feels their rapturous affection ! If 
his mind has been vexed by the croves of Kfe, the 
ostentation of courts, the insolence of riches, the 
arrogance of power, or his temper irritated and 
soured by the base practices of fraud, falsehood, 
or hypocrisy, he no sooner mixes with those 
whom he cherishes and supports, than a genial 
warmth re-animates his dejected heart, the ten- 
derest sentiments inspire his soul, and the truth, 
the freedom, the probity, and the innocence by 
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which he is surrounded, tranquillize hi» miBd, «nd 
reconcile him to his humble lot. Oh ! observe 
hira, all ye who are placed ia more elevatod sta- 
tions, wheiher ye enjoy the confidence of stat^ 
men, are tlie beloved companions of the great, the 
admired favourkea of the fair, the envied leaders 
of the public taste, of high birth, or of ampje for- 
tunes ; for if your rich and splendid homes be the 
seats of jealousy and discord, and the hoaoms of 
your families strangers to that content which the 
wise anil virtuous feel withii^ walls of clay, and 
under roofs of humWe thatch, yott are, m com.- 
yarison, poor indeed. 

O, fitcndly to the best pursuits of roao, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peaee> 
Domestic life in rural leisure pass'd ? 
Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets*, 
Though many boast thy favoura, and effect 
To understand and choose thee for thy owri. 

Characters enervated by prosperity feel the 
smallest inconvenience as a serious calamity, aa^^ 
unable to bear the touch of rude and violent haodsi 
require to be treated, like young and tender flow- 
ers, with delicacy, aiul attention ; while" thos^ 
who have been educated in the rough school of 
adversity, walk over the thorns of life with a firm 
and intrepid step, and kick them from the path 
with inditference and contempt Superior to the 
false opinions and prejudices of the worid, they 
bear with patient fortitude the blow of misfer- 
tune, disregard all trifling injuries, and look down 
with proud contempt on the malice of their ene- 
mies- and the infidelity of their friends. ^ , 

Th^ soft zephyr, the transparent Sfning, the 
well-stored river, the umbrageous forest, the cool- 
ing grotto, and the daisied field, however, are not 
always necessary to enable us to despise w forgat 
the consequence of adversity. The man wip 
firmly k?eps his course, and has coui'age to live 
- acccrrciinr:^ to his own taste and inelinatioQS, cannot 
be affected by the little crosses of life, or by the 
obloquy or injustice of mankind. What we do 
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vokintarily alvays affonls as more pleaiore than 
that which we do by compalsioii. The retcrarnts 
of the worid, and the obligations of aoeiety, dis- 
gust liberal minds, and de^irive lliero. even in the 
midst of all their splendour and fortune, of that 
content they seek so anxiously to obtain. 

Solitude, indeed, not only tranquittizcs the heart, 
readers it kind and virUions, an4l raises it above 
the malevolenoe of envy, wickedness, attd ermceit' 
ed ignorance, but affords advantages stitl more 
valuable, liberty, true liberty, flies from the tn- 
iDoltuoos crowd, and the forced connexions of the 
-world. It has h&ea truly observed, that in SoliCode 
inan recovers from the distraction which had torn 
him from himself; feels a clear conception ot* 
what he once was, and may vet become ; explores 
the nature, and discovers the extent, of his free- 
born character : rejects every thing arttfi«al ; is 
guided by bis own sentiments ; no longer dreads 
a severe roaster or imperious tyrant ; and neither 
suflers the sonitraints of business or the blandish* 
ments of pleasure, to disturb his repose $ bat, 
bivaking boldly through the shackles of servile 
habit and arbitrary custom, thinks for himself 
witli confidence and courage, and improves the 
sensibility of his heart by the sentiments of his 
mind. 

Madame de Stael considered it a great error, 

to imagine that freedom and liberty ccaild be in- 

dulM^ed at conrt^ where the mind, even on the 

roost trifling occasions, is ohUged to observe a ntul- 

tjta<le of oeremoAies, where it* is impossible to 

•peak one^s thoughts^ where our sentiments must 

be adapted to those around us, where every per- 

ton assumes a eootrool ever us. and where we ne- 

irei' have the smallest enjoyment of ourselves. 

*• To enjoy ourselves," says she, *• we must seek 

Solitude. It was in the Bastile that 1 first became 

acquainted with myself." ^ 

A eottrtier, fearful of every person around him, 
is continually upon the watah, and tormented in- 
eeaaantly by suspicion : but while his heart is thus 
a wey to corroding anxiety, he is obliged to ap- 

E 2 . 
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pear eontented aod sereoe, and, like the old lady, 
if aivajTs lighting one taper to Miebad the Areh- 
a&gel, and another to the Devil, becauae he doea 
not luH>w for whieh of them be may have most 
occatioD. A man of a liberal, enlightened inind> 
it as little ealeulated to perforin the office ef miit- 
ter of the ceremonies, or to conduct the etiquette 
v£ a cuurt, as a woman is to be a reUgieute, 

Liberty and leisure render a ratioDal and aetlve 
mind indifibrent to every other kind of happineMi 
It was the love of liberty and solitude whieh rea- 
dered tibe riebcs and honoors of the world so odioas 
to Petiareb* Sdidted at an advaneed period of 
his Kfe, to aet as Secretary to several Popes, under 
the tempting offer of great emolument, he repU- 
cd, « Hichea, when acquired at the expense of K- 
beity, become the sooroe of real misery. A yoke 
formed of gokl and silver is not less gallii^ and 
restriotvve than one made of wood or iron." A ad 
he frankly told his friends and patrons, that to 
him there was no quantity of wealth eqnal in tn- 
lue to his ease and liborty : that, as he had de- 
spised riches at a tiase wftien he was most in need 
of them, it would he sfaamefol in him to seek them 
now, when ke omild more convemovtly live wlth- 
€Nit them ; Umt every man ooght to apportioR tiie 
provision for his journey acoovdibgto the dislanec 
he liad to travel ; aod that, baring almost reach- 
ed the end of his eoorae, he onght to think more 
of his reeepHen at the twi, than of his erpentet 
en the read, 

Petrareh^diignsted by the vidoos manners whieh 
aunrounded the Papal ehahr, retired into SoKtude 
when he wm only tkree-aad-twenty veara of mge, 
and in possession of that exterior, both with ra- 
speet to person and dress, which forms so easen- 
tUa a part in the chm-aeter of an aecompliahed 
courtier. Nature had decorated trim with overy 
pleasing attribute. His fine form struck ekaerv- 
era so ibreihiy, that they stopped as be paased 
along to admire and point oat his symmetry. Hia 
«y«s were bright and full of fire t his lively eona- 
♦enauoe proclaimed the vivacity of his mind ; the 
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freshest colour glowed upon bis ebeeks ; Us feft- 
tores were uocoromoQlj expressive s and his 
whole vuppesraace was msaAj, elegant^ and noble. 
The oatunil disposition of htf heart, inereased bjr 
th« warm eJimate of ItaJy. the fire of youth, the 
seductive charras of the various beauties, who m^ 
sorted to the Papal Coatt, from every nation of 
Eui*ope, and especially the prevailing dissipatkNi 
of the age, attache<l hlntt very early 'm life, to the 
aociety of women. The deeoi'ations of dress 
cleeply engaged his attention ; and the least spot ' 
or improper UM on his garmeoti^ wbioh were i^ 
ways of the iightest colour, seen^ed to g^ve biia 
reai uneasiness. Every form which ap()eared in- 
elegant was carefuUy avoidedf even fn the &shioo 
of his siioes ; wliicb were so extremely tight, and 
craittpcd him to Kuch a d^^ree, that he wonkl soon 
have been deprived of the use of hia feet, if he 
had not wisely recolleeted, that it was noeh bet- 
ter to displease the eyes of the Udiea than to make 
iHms^li ,SL eripple. To prevent the dress of his 
hair from being discomposed, be proCeeted if with 
anxiety from the rudeness ot' the winds as be paw- 
ed along the streets Devoted, however, as he 
was to the service of the «ex*, he maintained a ri- 
val fondness fior literature^ and an inviolable at- 
tachment to moral tentiment g and while he ce- 
lebrated the charms of his fair favourites in choice 
Italian, he reserved bis knowledge of the learned 
languages for sufa^ects more serloas and Important. 
Nor d'td he permit the warmth of his constitotMn, 
oi* the sensibility of his heart, gi*eat and exquisite 
as ihey were, to debauch his mind, or betray him 
into the most trifling iodiscretton,. without tiMliag 
the keenest compunction and repentance. '*I 
wish/' said he, ^ that I had a heart as hard as 
adamant, rather than be so continually tormented 
by such seducing passions." The heart of this 
amiable young man, was, indeed, oontuiually as- 
sailed by the crowd of beauties that adorned the 
Vapal Court ; and-the power of their charms, and 
the facility with which his situation enabled them 
to enjoy his company, rendered him in some de- 
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gree their captive ; but ftlarmed by the approaeb- 
ing tOTBienu and disquietudes of love, he caa- 
tkrasly avoided their pleasing snares, and continu- 
ed, previotis to the sight of his beloved Laura* lo 
Toam ** free and unconquered through the wilds 

of Love." 

The practice of the civil law was at this period 
the only road to eminence at Avignon ; but Pe- 
trarch detested tlie venality of the profession ; 
and though he practise<1 at the bar. and gained 
many causes by bis eloquence, he afterwarda re- 
proached himself with it " In my youth," aaya 
he, '* I devoted myself to the trade of selling 
words, or rather fabricating falsehoods ; but that 
which we do against our inclination is seldom at- 
tended with success ; my fo^idness was for SoU- 
tnde, and therefore I attended theprncticc of the 
bar with aversion and disgust" The secret con- 
soionsness* however, which he entertained of his 
own merit, gave him all the confidence natural to 
youth ; and, filtiog his mind with that lofty spirit 
which begets the presumption of being equal to 
the highest achievements, he relinquished the bar 
for the church ; but his inveterate hatred of the 
manners of the episcopal Court prevented his 
exertions, and retarded his promotion. *^ I have 
no hope," said he, in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age, *' of making my fortune in the court of the 
Tioar of Jesus Christ 4 to accomplish that, I must 
assiduously attend the palaces of tlie great, and 
practise fiattery, falsehood, and deceit/* A tAsk 
of this kind was too painful to his feelings to per- 
form ; not because he either hnted the society of 
men, or disliked advancement, but because he 
detested the means he must necessarily have ase<l 
to gratify his ambition. Glory was his warmest 
wish, and he ardently endeavoured to obtain it ; 
not. indeed, by the ways In which it is usually ob- 
tained, but by delighting to walk in the most un- 
frequented paths, and of course, by retiring from 
the world. The sacrifices he made to Solitude 
y^^ great and important ; but his mind and his 

"art were formed to enjoy the advantages it af- 
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fowls with a superior degree of delight | ■ happi. 
nest whteh resulted to him from his hatred of a 
profligate ettort. and from his love of h'berty. 

The love of liberty was the secret eause which 
gave the mind of Roasseau so inveterate a disgust 
to society, and became in Solitude the spring of 
aA bis pleasures, fits Letten to Malesherbes are 
as remarkable for the discovery they make ct' his 
real disposition, as his Cori/etstoni, whith have 
been n much mhtsnderstood as hts character. 
" 1 mistook for a great length of time," says he, 
in one of these letters, * the cause of that invin- 
cible disgust which I always felt in my intercourse 
with the worlfl. I attributed it to the moitifica- 
tion of not possessing that qoiek and ready talent 
neaessary to display in eonverKition the little 
knowted^e I possessed i and this reflected an id«a» 
that I did not hold that reputation in the opinion 
ot mankind which 1 conceived I merited. But 
although, after scribbling many ridiculous things, 
and peiveiviog myself sought after by aH the 
world, ami honoured with much more oonddera* 
tion than even my own ridiculous vanity would 
have led me to expect, I found that I was in no 
danger of being taken for a fool ; yet, still feeling 
the same disgust rather augmented than diminish- 
ed I eoncluded that it must arise from some other 
cause, and that these were not the kind of en- 
joyments which I must look for. What then, in 
fact, wiiS the cause of it ? It -was no odier tlian 
that invincible fpirit of liberty which nothing can 
overcome, and in competition with whidi, honour, 
fortune, and even fame itself^ are to me as nothing. 
It is certain that this spirit of Hheriy is engender- 
ed less by pride than by indolence ; but this in- 
dolence is incredible ; it is alarmed at every thing } 
it renders the most trifling duties of civil life in- 
supportable. To be obliged to speak a word, to 
write a letter* or to pay a visit are to me, from 
the moment the obligation arises, the severest 
punishments. This is the reason why, although 
the ordinary commerce of men is odious to me, 
the pleasures of pvlvate friendship are so dear m 
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mY beart ; for in the iiwlulgence ok' private friend* 
ahips there are no duties to perform { we have 
only to follow the feelings of the lieart, and all is 
done. This is the reason also why I have so much 
dreaded to accept of favours ; for every act of 
kindness demands an acknowledftment, and I feel 
that my heart is nimrateful only because graticade 
becomes a duty. The kind of happiness, ia sliort* 
vhich plMsea me best, does not conaiat so much 
in doing what 1 wiah, as in avoiding that whwh is 
disagreeable to me. Active life afTords no temp- 
tations tO' me. 1 would much rather do nothing 
at all than that which I dislike ; and 1 have fre- 
qoently thought that 1 should not have lived very 
unhappily e^en in the BaaHle, provided I was free 
from any other constraint than that of merely re- 
siding within its walls." 

An English author asks, •<* Why are the inha- 
bitants of the rich plains of Lorabardy, where 
Nature pours her gifts in such profusion, less opu- 
lent than tbnae of the mountains oS Swisserlaod \ 
•^Because Freedom, whose influence is more be- 
nign than sunshine and zejihyrs s who covers the 
nigged rock with soil, drains the sickly swamp, 
and clothes the brown heath in verdure ; who 
dresses the labotirer's face with smiles, and makes 
him behold his iucreaaint; family with delight and 
exaltation— -Freedom has abandoned the fertile 
fields of Lombardy, and dwells among the moun- 
tains of Swisseriaud." This observation, though 
dressed in such enthu<)>aitic expressions, is literally 
true at Uri, Schwii? TTidtrwalde, Zug, Claris, 
and Appenzel j toi- th >;*? uiio have more than 
their wants require are rich j and those who are 
enabled to think, to speak, and to act as inclina- 
tion may dictate^ are JTrec. 

Competency and liberty, therefore, are the true 
sweetners of life. That state of mind, so rarely- 
possessed, in which a man can sincerely say, " 1 
nave enou^h^'' is the highest attainment of phi- 
!^W»— Happiness doi^s not onnsist in having 
whv ir^*"^ ^" having sufficient. This is tlie reason 

^ ftJngs and Princes are seldom happy - for 
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tbey always dcare more Ibaa th«y ponen, and 
are urged inaesMUitljr to attempt mere tlian it ib 
in tiieir power easily to aclucve. He wira wants 
BtUe has always enough. '< I am eoniented," says 
Pelrarahi in a letter to his fnends, the Cardinals 
Tallqnwad and Boiogoa:.<*I deare notliing 
inore ; i enjoy every, thing that is neaessary to 
life. Cineinnatas, Curtiw, Fabrieius, and Rega* 
IttSy after having eooqnered nations, and led kttigs 
in triamph, werd not so rich aa I am. But i 
aboald always he poor if I were to open a doer to 
my pasnons. Luxury, airiMtion, avarice know no 
bounds, and desire is an uofiithoroable abyss. I 
have clothes to cover me $ vietaals to support 
me ; horses to carry me ; laods to fie down or 
walk upon while I live, and to receive my remains 
when I die. AVhat move was. any Roman Empe- 
ror possessed of }— My body is healthy { and be- 
ing engaged in toil, is less rebelUoos against my 
mmd. I have hooks of eveiw kind, which are to 
jse roesthnaMe treasures ; ikey fill my soul with 
a voloptuoiis delight, mrtiDetuiYd with remorse. 
I have friends whom I consider more precious 
than any thing I pos aess , provided their counsels 
do not tend to abric^ my liberty ; and I know 
of no other enemies than those which envy has 
raised against me." 

Solitude not opiy restrains inordinate desires, 
hot discovers to mankind their real wants ; and 
where a simplicity of manners prevails, the real 
wants of men are not only few, hut easily satisfi- 
ed ; for being ignorant of those desires which 
luxury creates, they can have no idea of indulg- 
ing them. An old country curate, who had all 
his life resided upon a lofty mountain near the 
lake of ThoOf in the canton of Berne, was one 
day presented with a mooT'Cwk. The good old 
man, ignorant tliat such a bird existed, consulted 
with Ks aook-maid in what manner this rarity 
wu to he disposed of, and they both agreed to 
bury it in the garden. If we were all, alas ! as 
ignorant of the delicious flavour of moor-cocfca, we 
might be all as happy and cantentcd as the sim- 
ple pastor of the mountain near the lake of Thun. 
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The mmn who eonfiues his devres to his real 
-wants, is more wise, more rieh, and more con- 
tented, than any other mortal existing The sys- 
tem upon whieh he acts is, like his soul, replete 
with simplicity and trae greatness ; and seeking 
his felicity in innocent obscurity and peaceful re- 
tirement, he devotes his mind to the love of truth, 
and finds his highest happiness in a contented heart. 

Pope, when onlv twelve years of age, wrote an 
affecting an«l agreeable Ode on the subject of So- 
litude, which comprehends the very essence of 
this species of philosophy. 

ODE OJ<r SOLrrUDE, 

Happy the man whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In bis own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with breads 

Whose flocks supply him with attire, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 

In winter, fire. 

Blest, who can unconcem'dly find 

Hours, dtiys, and years slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind ; 

Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night ; study &nd ease 
Together raixM ; sweet recreation ! 
And innocence, which most does please. 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live unseen, unknown. 

Thus unlaroeuted let me die ; 
Steal from tlie world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 

A calm and tranquil life renders the indulgence 
of sensual pleasures less dangerous. . The theatre 
of sensuality exhibits scenes of waste and bruta- 
lity, of noisy mirth and tumultuous riot ; presents 
to observation pernicious goblets, overloaded ta- 
bles, lascivious dancing, receptacles for disease. 
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tombs with feded rows, and all the diamal baoDtt 
of paiD. But to him who retires in detestation 
from such gross delights, the jo^s of sense are of 
a more elevate^ kind ; soft, sablimey pare, per- 
manenty and tranquil. 

Petrarch one dajr inviting his friend, ifae Cardi- 
nal Colonna, to visit his retirement at Yanelosc, 
wrote to him, '< If you preter the tranquillity of the 
country to the noise of the town, come here and 
enjoy yoursell Do not be alarmed b) the slropli- 
cUy of my table, or the hardness d my beds. Kings 
themselves are frequently disgusted by th« luxury 
in which (hej live, and sigh for comforts at a more 
homelj kind. Change of scene is always pjeasing ; 
and pleasures^ by occasional interroptiony fre- 
quently become more lively. If, however* you 
should not accord with these sentiments vou may 
briM with you the most extyoisite viands,tlie wines 
of Vesuvius, silver dishes, and eveqr tfaiag else that 
the imlulgence of your senses requires. Leave the 
rest to me. I promise to provide yoo with a bed 
of the finest turf, a cooling shade, the music of 
the nightingales^ figs, nusins^ water drawn from 
the fi-eshest springs ; aikd, in short, every thing 
that the hand of Nature prepares tor the lap S 
genuine pleasure." 

Ah! who would not willingly renounce those things 
which only produeedisquietude inthemindfor thosie 
which ren<jer it contented I The art of occaaonal- 
ly diverting the imagination, taste, and pasaons, sf- 
fords new ami unknown enjoyments to the mindaad 
confers pleasure without pain, and luxury without 
repentance. The senses, deadened by satiety, re- 
vive to new enjoyments. The live^ twitter of the 
grove^ and the murmur of. the brooks, yield a 
more delicious pleasure to the ear than the musio 
of the opera, or the compontions of the ablest mas- 
ters. The eye reposes more agreeably on the con- 
cave firmament, on an expanse of waters, on 
mountains covered with rocks, that it does on all 
the gUire of balls, assemblies, and pepit soupert. 
In short the mind enjoys in Solitude objects wbii^ 
werO before insupportable, and, recUning on the 
bosom of siroplicityi easily renounces every vain 
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deliglO. Petrarch wrote from Vaucluse to one of 
his friends, ** I haye made war against my oorpo- 
real powers, for I find they are my enemies. My 
eyes, which have rendered me guilty of so mauy 
foHieSy are now confined to the view of a single 
woman, old, black, and sunburnt If Helen, or 
Locretia had possessed such a face, Troy would 
never have been reduced to ashes, nor Tarquin 
driven from the empire of the world. But, to com- j 
l^nsate these defects, the is faithful, submismve, 
and iiidustrioos. She passes whole days in the 
fields, her shrivelled skm defying the hottest rajs 
of the sun. My wardrobe stiU contains fine clothes, 
bat I never wear them ; and yon would take<.me 
for a common labourer or a simple shepherd ; 1* 
who formerly was so anxious about my dress, But 
the reasons whkh then prevailed no longer exist : 
the fetters by which I was enslaved are broken : 
the eyes which I was anxious to please are shot ; 
and if they 'were still open, they would not per- 
haps, now be able to maintain the same empire 
over my heai-t." 

• Solitude, by stripping worldly objects of the false 
splendour in which fancy arrays them, dispels all 
vain ambition from the mind. Accustomed to ru- 
ral delights, and imlifferent to every other kinil of 
jrfeasore, a wise man no longer thinks high offices 
and worldly advancement worthy of his desires. 
A noble Roman was overwhelmed with tears on 
being obliged to accept of the consulship, because 
It would deprive him for one year of the fippor- 
tunity of cultivating his fields* Cincinnatus, who 
was called ^rom the plough to the sopT-eme com- 
mand of the Roman legions defeated the enemies 
of his country, added to it new provinces, made bis 
triumphal entry into Rome, and at the expiration 
of sixteen days retunied to his plough. It is true, 
that the inmate of an humble cottRge. who is forc- 
ed to earn his daily bread by labour, and the owner 
of a spacious mansion for whom every luxury is 
provided, are not held in equal estimation by man- 
kind. Ba» let the man who has experienced both 
'^nesc situations, be asked under which of them he 
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fdt the most content. The eares and inqoietodes 
of the {lalaoe are innumerably greater than those 
of the cottirge. In the former, diaeontent poiaoiis 
every enjoyment ; and its aoperflaity is only mi« 
sery in ditguite. The Princes of Gennany do not 
digest all the palatable poison which their cooks 
prepare so well as a peasant opon the heaths oC 
Limbonrg digests bis buvk-wheat pie. And those 
wba may dilTer from roe in this opiiuon will be 
forced to acknowledge, that there is great tmth 
in the repiy which a pretty French country girt 
made to a young nobleman, who solicited her to 
abandon her rvMie state, and retire with him to 
Paris t ** Ah I my Lord, the farther we remore 
frr>m oariwlTCS^ the greater is our distance from 
happiness." 

* Solitude, by moderating the selfish deriresof the 
heart, and expelbng amlMtion from the breatt, be- 
comes a reid i^lum to ihe disappointed States- 
man or discaf^mra Minister ; for it is not e^ery pub- 
lic Minister who can retire, like Neekar, through 
the portals of everlasting fiime. Every person, 
indeed, without distinction, out»ht to raise hit 
grateful hands to heaven* on being dismissed from 
the troubles of public life, to the calm repose which 
the cultivation of his native fields, and the care of 
his flocks nnd herds, afibrd. In France, however, 
when a Minister, who has incurred the displeasure 
of his Sovereign, is ordered to retire ; awl there- 
by enabled to visit an e»tate which he has deeo* 
rated in the highest style of rural elegance, this 
delightful retreat, alas ! being considered a place 
of exile, beciimes intolerable to his mind : he no 
longer fancies liimself its master; is incapable ci 
relishing its enehanftng beauties ; repose flies from 
his pdiow } and turning with aversion from every 
object, he dies at length, the victim of spleen, pe- 
tulance, and dejection. But in Rngtand it is just 
the reverse. There a Minister is congratulated on 
retiring, like a man who has happily escaped from 
a dangewus malady. He feels himself still sur- 
rounded by many friends much more worthy than 
his adherents wWle in power ; for while those 
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were bound to him bj temporary cousideratSont 
of interest, these are attached to him by real and 
permanent esteem. Thanks, generous Britons ! 
ibr the examples you have given to usT)f men suf- 
ficiently bold aiul iruicpendent to weigh events in 
the scales (^ reason^ and to guide themselves by 
the intrinaeand real merits oT each case : for not« 
withstanding the tVeedom Mith which many En- 
Klisfaroen have arraigned the dispenaaiions of the 
Sopreme Being ; notwithstanding the mockery 
and ridicule with wliich they have so frequently 
iDSuUed virtae, good nMiMiers, and deoorum; &ere 
are many more among them, who, espeoiaHy at 
an advanced period of their lives, perfectly nnder- 
stand the art of living by themselves ; and in their 
tranquil and delightful villas think with more dig- 
nity, and live with more real hap^ieeaa, than the 
haughtieatn«ble in the zenith of his power. 

Of the Ministem who retire from the adnunia- 
tration of public affairs, the majority iuiish their 
daj^a in cultivating their gardens, in improvio|; 
their estates, and, like the excellent De la Roche 
at Spire, certainly possess more content with the 
shovel and the rake, than they enjoyed in the most 
prosperous hours of their adminntration. 

It has, indeed, been said, that observations like 
these are eommon to persons who, ignorant of the 
manners of the world, awl the characters of men, 
Jove to moralize on, and recommend a eont^mpt 
W, human greatness ; but that rural innocence, 
the pure and simple pleasures of Nature, and an 
uninterrupted repose, are very seldom the com. 
panions of this boosted Solitude; Those who main- 
tain this opioion ansert, that man, though sur- 
rounded with difficulties, and obUged to employ 
every art and cunning to attain his ends, feels with 
iwa suecess the pleasing power which attaches to 
the character of master, and fondly indulges in the 
exercise of sovereignty. Enabled to create and to 

tw^^l^'h ^^ P**."* V^ *° "** *»«>' to make altera- 
a v?n.'*^^" *"*^ *:***'•* *»« P»«w». ha may grub ub 

««t hdU where hiUs never were seen ; level 
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enimenees to the grouiKf ; compel the stream to 
flow as his inclination shall direct ; force woods 
and shnibberies to gtovr where he pleases ; graft 
or lop as it shall strike his fancy ; open views and 
shot oar tvoaodaries ; eonstrnct rains where boildo 
ings never existed ; erect temples of which he 
alone is the high-priest; and build hermiUgesin 
which he may seclnde himself at pleasorc. It is 
said, however, that this is not a reward for the 
reatraints be formerly experienced, but a natural 
inclination ; for that a minister roast be, from ihe 
habits of his life, fond of command and sovereign- 
ty, whether he eontinaes at the head of an exten- 
sive empire, or directs the management ofa poul- 
try yard. 

It would most undoubtedly discover a great ig- 
norance of the world, and of the nature Of man, 
to contend that it is necessary to renoonoe all tbt 
inclinations of the human heart, in order to enjoy 
the advflfMages of SoHtode. That which NatuK 
has Implanted in the human breast must there re* 
naiD. If, therefore, a Minister, in bis retSremeof^ 
is not satiated with the exercise of power and .au- 
thority, but tti!! fondly wishes for command* let 
him require obedience from his chickentf, provtded 
such a gratification is essential to hil happiness, 
and tends to suppress the desire of again expoalng 
Umself to those tempests and aliipwrec1:s which 
he can otdy avoid in the safe harbour of rural life. 
An Ex-mmliter must, sooner or later, learn to 
despise the appearances of human greatness, when 
he discovers fhat true greatness fiPe()aent1y begins 
at that iper.od 6t life whieb statesmen are apt to 
consider a dreary void; that the regret of b^ing no 
longer able to do 'more good, is only ambition in 
disguise ; and that the inhabitants of the country^ 
in cultivating their cabbages and potatoes, are a 
hundred times happier than the greatest Minister. 
Nothing contributes more to the advancement 
of earthly feUcit^ii, than a reliance on those max- 
ims which teach us to do c» much s^ood as posailfie, 
and tty take things jtttt aa toejind them / for it is 
certainly true that^io characters are so unhappy 
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n those who me cootinually finding taalt with 
every thing they see. My barber at Hanover, 
while he was preparing to shave me, exclaioied, 
with a deep sigh, «i< i» terribly hot to dayr *«\<mi 
place heaven,* said I to him, *• in great difficul- 
ties. For these nine months last past, you have 
fegularly toJd me every other day, U w terriOty 
CfSd to liayr Cannot the Almighty, then any 
longer govern the universe, witliout these gentle- 
men barbers finding something to be discontented 
with ? •* Is it not" 1 asked him, *' much belter to 
take tlie seasons as they change, and to receive 
with equal gratitude- from the hand of God, the 
winter's cold, and the summer's warmth ?* — 
«« Oh ! certainly " replied the barber. 

Competency and content, therefore, may in ge- 
neral, be considered as the basis of earthly happi- 
ness ; and Solitude, in many iusUnces, fovours 
both the one and the other. 

Solitude not only refines the enjoyments of 
friendship, but enables us to acquire friends from 
whom nothing can alienate oar souls, and to whose 
arras we never fly in vain. ^ 

The friends of Petrarch sometimes apoiogtzed 
to him for their long absence. ** It is impusnble 
for us,** said they, *- to follow your example : tlie 
life you lead at V aueluse is contrary to human pa* 
tore. In winter yoa sit like an owl in the ohiia- 
ney corner. In summer you are running incessaot- 
ly about the fields." Petrarch smiled at these ob- 
servations. •' These people,** said he, ** consitler 
the pleasures of the world as the supreme go*d{ 
and cannot bear the idea of renouncing, them.— I 
bave friends whose society is extremely agreeable 
to me : tliey are of all ages, and of every cwintr}'< 
— They have distinguished themselves both in the 
•abinet and in the field, and obtained high honours 
Ibi their knowledge ofthe sciences It is easy to ^ain 
access to them, for they are always at my service; 
And I airnii them to my company, and dismiss 
them from it whenever I please. They are never 
fcwublesome but immediately answer every qnes* 
tion I ask them. Some relays to me the events 
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•f Mf t a^^, while others reveal to me the aeereti 
of Nature. Qorne teach me how to live { aod 
others how to die. Some, by their vivaeitj drive 
away my^ cares, aod exhilarate my siiiriu ; while 
others g^ve fortitude to my mind, and teach me 
the important lesson how to restrain my desires, 
and to depend ouly on mysetf. They open to m^ 
in short, the various aveooeft of all the arts and 
seienees ; and upon their information 1 safely re- 
ly in all emergencies. In return for all these ser- 
vices, they only ask roe to accommodate them 
with a convenient chamber in some corner of my 
humble habitaticm, where they may repose in 
peace : for these friends are more delighted with 
the tranquiiliCy of retirement than with the tu* 
mults of society." 
Lore ! the most precious gift of Heaven, 

*«The cordial dropHeav'n in our cuphas thrown, 
To make the bitter load of life go down.** 

appears to merit a distinguished rank among the 
advantages of Solitude. 

Love voluntarily unites itself with the aspect of 
beautiful Nature. The view of a pleasing hind- 
scape makes the heart beat with the tenderest 
emotions. The lonely mountain and the silent 
grove, increase the susceptibility of the female 
boBOm> inspire the mind with rapturous enthu- 
tiasm, and, sooner or later, draw aude and sub- 
jugate the heart. 

Women feel the pure and tranquil pleasures of 
rural life with a nigger sensibiKhr than men. 
Thcj enjoy more exquisitely the oeautiei of a 
lonely walk the freshness ot a shady forest, and 
admire with higher ecstacy the eharms of Natnre. 
Solitude is to them the school of true philosophy. 
In England, at least, where the face of the coon- 
try is so beautiful, aod where the taste of its in- 
hsbitants is hooriy adding to it new embellish- 
ments the love of rural S»hiude is certainly 
stronger in the women t>ian the men. A no- 
bleman who employs the day in riding over Ifto 
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estate, ot in fbllovring the hoands, does not enjoy 
the pleasures of rural life wtth the same delight 
as his lady, who devotes her time, in her roman- 
tic pleasure-grounds, to needle-work, or to the 
reading Of some instructive interesting wotk. In 
this happy country, indeed, where the people, in 
general, love the enjoyments of the mind, the calm 
of rural retirement is douhly valuable, And its de- 
lights more exquisite. The learning which has 
of iate years so considerably increasea among the 
ladies of Germany, is certainly to he attributed to 
their love of retirement ; for, among those who 
pass their time in the country, we find much 
mdre true vtt and rational sentiment, than among 
the betmx eipriu dt the metropolis. 

Minds, indeed, apparently insensible in the at- 
mosphere of a metropolis, unfold themselvet with 
rapture in the country. This is the reason why 
the return of tpriug fills every tender breast with 
love. *• What can more resemble love," saj-s a 
a celebrated German philosopher, '* than the feel- 
ing whh which my soul is insfAred at the sight of 
this magnificent valley, thus illuminated % the 
setting sun !" Rousseau felt an inexpressible de- 
light on viewing the first appearances of spring : 
the earliest blossoms of that charming sesison gave 
new life and vigour to his mind t the tenderesl 
dispositions of his heart were awasened and au|- 
mented by the soft verdure it presented to his 
e^'es ; and the charms of his mistress were assimi- 
lated with the beauties that surrounded him on 
every side. Tlie view of an extensive and pleas- 
ing prospect softened his sorrows ; and he breath- 
ed his sighs with exquisite delight amidst the ris- 
ing flowers of his garden, and the rich fruits of 
his orchard. 

Lovers constantly seek the rural grove to in- 
dulge, in the tranquillity of retirement, the un- 
interrupted contemplation of the beloved object 
which forms the sole happiness of their lives. Of 
what importance to them are all the transactions 
of rtie world, or, indeed, any thing that does not 
^cnd to indulge the passion that fills theh- breast» ? 
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Silent grorea, embOveriog glades, or the lonel/ 
borders of murmariog streams, where they may 
freely resign themselves to thejr fond reflections, 
are the only confidants of their souls. A lovely 
shepherdess, offering her fostering bosom to the 
infant she is nursing, ivhile at her side her vell'be- 
loved partner ats dividing %ith her his morsel of 
hard black bread, is an hundred times more hap- 
py than all the fops of the town : for love inspires 
his mind, in the highest degree, with alt that is 
elevated, delightfal, and affecting in nature ; ami 
warms the coldest bosoms with the greatest sen- 
sibility and the highest rapture. 

Love's softest images spring up anew in Soli- 
tude. The reraerabranee of those emotions which 
the first blash of eonscioas tenderness, the first 
j^entle pressure ^ the hand, the first dread of in- 
terruption, create, recurs incessantly ! Time, it 
is aaid, extinguishes the flame of Love ; but Soli- 
tude renews the fire, and calls forth those agents 
whioh lie long concealed, and only wait a favour- 
able moment to display their powers. The whole 
coarse of youthful feeUng again Ijeams forth j and 
the mind— delioiousrecollection .'—fondly retracing 
the first affection of the heart, fills the bosom with 
an indelible sense of those high ecstasies which a 
connoisseur has said, with as much truth as en- 
ergy, proclaim, for the first time, that bap)>y dis- 
covery, that fortunate moment, when two loTcrs 
first perceive their mutual fondness. 

Herder mentions a certain cast of people in 
Asia, whose mythology thus divide*! the felicities 
of eternity. ** That men, after death, were, m 
the celestial regions, iro.roediately the objects of 
female love during the course of a thousand years ; 
first by tender looks, then by a balmy kiss, and 
afterward, by immaculate alliance." - 

It was this noble and sublime species of affection 
that Weiland. in the warmest moments of irapa^ 
sioned youth felt for an amiable, sensible, and 
beautiful lady of Zanoh ; for that extraordinaiy 
gen,u« was pirfeclly satisfied that the metaphysi. 
cal effects of love begin with the first sigh, and 

F 
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expire* to a eertaia degree, with tbe first kiss. I 
one djiy asked this young lady when it was that 
Wieland had saluted -her tor the'&rst timer** Wie- 
land," replied the amiable girl, *' did not kiss my 
hand for the first time until fear years after our 
aequaintanee eommeneed. ' 

Youn^ persons, in genend, howeyer, do not, 
like Widand. adopt the mystic refinenMota <^ 
love. Yielding to the sentiments which the pas- 
sion inspires, and less acquainted with its meta- 
physical nature, they feel at an earlier i^, in 
the tranquillity of Solitude, Uiat irresistibleimpolse 
to the uition of the .texes, which the Cvod of 
Nature has so strongly implanted in the httman 
breast. 

A lady who resided in great rethnement, at a 
romantic cottage upon the banks of the lake of 
Geneva, had three innocent and lovely daughters. 
The eldest was about fourteen jears of age, the 
■youngest was about nine, when they were present- 
ed with a tame bird, which hopped and flew 
about the chamber the whole day, and formed 
the sole amusement and pleasure of their fires. 
Placing themselves on their knees, they ofiesed, 
with unwearied delight,their little favourite pieces 
of biscuit from their fingers, and endeavoured, 
by every means, to induce him to fly to, and nes- 
tle in, their bosoms; but|the bird, the moment he 
had got the biscuit, with cunning coyness eluded 
their hopes, and hop|>ed away. The little fiivoor- 
ite at length died. A year after this event, the 
youngest of the three sisters said to her mother, 
" Oh, I remember that dear little bird ! I wish, 
mamraa you could procure me such a one to play 

T*^; ,"7," ^^} "° ' '■«P^'«1 1»« eWest sister, ''X 
should like to have a little dog to play with better 
than any thing. I ©ould catch a Uttic dog, take 
t»"l ^^ *"««» an<» hwg him in my arms. A, 
bird afiords me no pleasure , he perches a Ultle 
M^hde on my finger, then flies away, and there is 
PteSure"°f ^"^^^'^ • ^^ • ««»e ^os, xAi ! what 
i •hall never forget the poor lUHgiewe M 
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whose apartment I found a breeding cage of ca- 
nary birds, nop forgive myself for having borst 
into a fit of laughter at the diicovery. It was, 
alas 1 the soggestton of Nature j and who cau 
resist what Nature suggests ? This mvstic wan- 
,dering of religious minds, this eelestial epilepsy 
of love, (his premature effect of solitude, is only 
the fond application of one nvtaral inclination rais- 
ed superior to all others. 

A.b8enGe and tranquillity appear so favourable to 
the indulgence of this pleasing passion, that lov- 
ers frequently quit the beloved object, to reflect 
in Sdlitude on her charma Who docs not recol- 
lect to have read, in the Con/eanvru of Rousseau, 
the story related by Vf adame de Liixemberg, of 
a lover who quitted the presence of his mistress, 
only that he might have the pleasure of writing 
to her. Rousseau replied to Madame de Lduxem- 
berg thai he wished he had been that man ; and 
his wish was founded on a perfect knowledge of 
the passion : for who has ever been in love, and 
does not know that there are moments when the 
pen is capable of expressing the fine feelings of 
the heart with much greater effect than the 
Toice, with its miserable organ of speecli. The 
ton{*ue, even in its happiest elocution. Is never so 
persuusiveas the speaking eyes, when lovers gaze 
with silent ecstaoy on each other's charms. 

Lovers not only express, but feel their passion 
with hifther ecstaoy and happiness in S<.lit«ile than 
in anv other situation. What fashionable lover 
ever painted his passion for a lovely mistress with 
such laconic tenderness an i effect, as the village 
Chorister of Hanover did on the death of a young 
and beautiful country gh-l with whom he was ana- 
moored, when, after erecting, in the cemetery 
of the cathedral, a sepulchral stone to her me- 
»ory, he carved, in an arUess manner, thefigure 
S a Wooming rose on its front, and mscnbed te- 
JUh it thes^ words : •♦J?e./ amn q^cO^fut," 

h«x»V the celebrated retreat at Vaoduse that 
^Sirch comlwsed his finest sonnets to deplore 
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the absence, or to complain of the cruelty, of 
his beloved Laura. The ItaUana are of opinion, 
that when love inspired his muse, his poetry soar' 
ed far beyond that of any poet who ever wrote 
before or since his tiioe, either in the Greek, the 
Latin, or the Tuscan, languages. ** Ah ! how 
aoft and tender is tliis language of the heart !" 
they exclaim. *♦ Petrarch alone was acquainted 
with its power : he has added to the three Graces 
a fourth— the Grace of deUcacy.^* 

Love, however, when indulged in rural Solitude 
or amidst the romantic sceneryof an ancient oaa* 
tie, and, assisted by the ardent imagination of im- 
petuous youth, frequently assumes a more bold 
and violent character. Religious enthusiasm, 
blended with a saturnine disposition, forms, in ef- 
fervescent minds, a sublime and extraordinary 
compound of the feelings of the heart A youth- 
ful lover of tliis discription, when deprived of 
the smiles of his mistress, takes his first deolara- 
tion of love from the text of the Apocalypse, and 
thinks his passion an eternal melancholy / but 
when he is inclined to sharpen the dart within his 
breast, his inspired mind views in the beloved ob- 
ject the fairest model of divine perfection. 

Two lovers of this romantic cast, placed in 
some ancient solitary castle, soar far beyond the 
common tribe, and, as their ideas refine, their 
passions hecome proportionably sublime. Sur- 
rounded by stupendous rocks, and impressed bv 
the awful stillness of the scene, the beloved ycoth 
is considered not merely as an amiable and virtu- 
ous man, but as a god. The inspired mind of the 
fond female iancies her bosom to be the sanctu- 
ary of love, and conceives her afiection for the 
youthful idol of her heart to be an emanation 
from heaven : a ray of the Divine Presence. Or^ 
dinary lovera, without doubt, in spite of absence, 
unite their souls, write by every post, seize all oc- 
casions to converse with, or hear from, each 
?*er ; but our more sublime and exalted female 

*2r.n "^®^ '"*^ ^®*' romance of passion every but- 
terriy .^e ^^^j, ^.^j^^ ^^ ^„ ^^^ feathered song- 
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•ten of the groTes ; and, except In the object of 
her love, no longer sees any thing as it really is. 
. Reason and sense no longer guide ; the refine- 
ments of love direct all her movements ; she 
tears the world from its poles, and the sao from 
its axis ; and to prove that all she does is right, 
establishes for herself and her lover a new gospel, 
and a new system of morality. 

A lover, separated, perhaps, for ever, from a 
mistress -who has made the most important sacri- 
fices to his happiness ; who was his only consola- 
tion in affliction, his only comfort in calamity ; 
whose kindness supported his sinking fortitude ; 
who remained hia faithful and his only friend in 
dire adversity and domestic sorrow ; seeks, as his 
sole resource, a slothful Solitude. Nights passed 
in sleepless agonies ; a distaste of life, a desire of 
death, an abhorrence of all sodety, and a love of 
dreary seclusion, drive him, day after day, wan- 
dering, as chance may direct, through the most 
solitary retirements, far from the hated traces of 
mankind. Were he, however, to wander from ' 
the Elbo to the lake of Geneva ; were he to seek 
relief in the frozen confines of the North, or the 
burning regions of the West, to the utmost extre- 
mities of earth or seas, he would still be like the 
hind described by Virgil : 

*< Stung with the stroke and madding with the 

pain. 
She wildly flics from wood to wood in vain ; 
Shoots o*er the Cretan lawn with many a hound, 
The cleaving dart still rankling in the wound." 

Petrarch, on returning to Vaucluse, felt with 
new and increasing stings the passion which per- 
turbed his breast Immediately on his arrival at 
this sequestered 8i>ot, the image of his belo^d 
Laura incessantly haunted his ima^nation. He 
beheld her at all times, in every place, and under 
a thousand different forms. »• Three times in the 
middle of the night when every door was closed, 
she appeared to me," siys he, *» at the feet o* 
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my bed, with a sledfast look, as if confid<jf»i of the. 
power of her charm 8. Fear spread a ehilUn^ dftw 
over all my limbs. My blood thrilled through my 
veins toward my heart If any one had then en- 
tered ray apartment with a candle, they would 
have beheld roe as pale as death, with every mark 
of terror on my face. Rising before the break 
of day, with trembling limbs, from my disorder- 
ed bed, and hastily leaving my house, where eve- 
ry thing created alarm, I dinibed to the summit 
of the rocks, and ran wildly through the woods, 
casting my eyes incessantly on every side, to see 
if the form which had haunted my repose, still 
pursued me. Alas ! I could find no a^lum. Pla- 
ces the most sequestered. whei*e I fondly flattered 
myself ihat 1 should be alone, presente<l her con- 
tinually to my mind ; and I beheld her sometimes 
issuing from tlie hollow trunk of a tree, from the 
concealed source of a spring or from the dark ca- 
vity of a broken rock Fear rendered me insen- 
sible, and I neither knew what 1 did, or where I 
went." 

Solitude affords no remedy to an imi^nation 
subject to be thus violently perturbed, ana there- 
fore Ovid has, with great propriety, said, 

'< But Solitude must never be allow'd ; 

A lover's ne'er so safe as in a crowd ; 

For private places pf ivate grief increase ; . 

What haunts you there, in company will cease: 

If to the gloo'my desert you repair, ; 

Your mistress angry form will meetjrou there." 

Petrarch, from the very commencement of his 
passion, felt the inutility of attempting to fivfrom 
love. Rocks and forests afforded no comfort to 
his wounded heart Love pursued his steprthrough 
every haunt^ however savag^e and forlorn. The 
pure and limpid stream of Vaucluse, and the um- 
brageous woods which almost concealed the deoo- 
rated dale in which the stream arose, appeared 
to him the only place likely to abate the fierce- 
ness of those fires which consumed his heart The 
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Boost frightful deserts, the deepest forests, the 
most inaceesable raoantains, were to him the most 
i^reeable abodes^ But love neeompanied him 
wherever he ireot,prevented hisrepose^ and drove 
his soul back to AvigHOn. 

Solitude also is equally adverse to the happiness 
of a lover, when tiie passioo is not founded cm 
principles of the purest virtue ; for the imagina- 
tioB, indulging itself without reatraiot, foments the 
aecret inolinatiou of the senses, iniroducvs the 
most voluptuouB ideas, animates evcrf desire, and 
inflames the heart. In sueira state, the presenee 
of the belove<l object cannot, when the mind is 
vjcioas. be indulged without the greatest danger : 
but in a virtuous breast, when by too fondly in- 
dulging the imagination in Solitude, the passion 
even takes a criminal turn in the heart, the pre- 
sence of the beloved .ohieot, instead of being dan^ 
geroua, subdues and destroys eveiy forbidden de- 
sire* Absence, indeed removes the idea of dan- 
ger. . and the lover s mind moves boldly on in aU 
Sie flattering fancies of an agreeable and inspiring 
illustoa, until the passion acquires a dangerous 
tendency in his breast. 

The heart of Petrarch was frequently stimulat- 
ed by ideas of voluptuous pleasure, even among 
the rocks of Vaocluse, where he sought an asy- 
1am from Love and Laura. He soon, however, 
banished sensuality from his .mind and, by refin- 
ing his passion, acquired that vivacity and heavenly 
iHirity which breathe in every line of those im- 
iBortal lyrics he composed among the rocks. But 
the city of Avignon, in which the object thus ten- 
deriy beloved resided was not sufficiently distant 
from the place of his retreat, and he visited it too 
frequently. A passion, indeed, like that which 
Petrarch felt, leaves the bosom, even when un- 
corrupted totally incapable of tr^^na-^J'ty. Jt »s 
a viotent fever of the sooV ^hich mflicts upon the 
body a complication of painful disorders- Let 
Jjovera, therefore, while they possess some eon- 
Swl ever the passion which fiUs their bi^asts, 
seat themselves on the borders of a nver, and re- 
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fleet that Lnroe, like the stream, sometiraes preci- 
ijifates itself with violence down the rock* ; and 
sometimes flowing with soft tranqaillity along the 
plain, meanders through meadows, and losea itaelf 
beneath the peaceful shades of solitary bowers. 

The tranqtiHIity of Solitude, however, may, to 
a mind disposed to resign itself with humility to 
all the dispensations of heaven, be found not dis- 
advantageous to the perturbations of love. A lov- 
er whom death has bereaved of the dear object 
of his affection, seeks only those places which bis 
favourite inhabited j considers every other as de- 
sert and forlorn ; and expects that death alone is 
able to stop the torrent of his tears. Such an in- 
dulgence of sorrow, however, cannot be called & 
resignation to the will of God. A lover of this 
description rsti$tached solely to the irrecoverable 
object of his increasing sorrows. His distracted 
mind fondly hopes that she may still return ; he 
thinks he hears her soft enchanting voice in every 
breeze ; he sees her lovely form approaching, and 
opens his expecting arms to clasp hec^ once again 
io his still throbbing breast But he finds, alas ! 
his hopes are vain : tbe fancy^breathing form 
eludes his grasp, and convinces him that the de- 
lightful vision was only the light and love-formed 
phantom of his sorrow-sickened mind. A sad re- 
membrance of her departed spirit is the only com- 
fort of his lingering life : he flies to the tomb 
where her mortal remains were deposited, plants 
roses round her shrine, waters them with his tears, 
cultivates them with the tenderest care, kisses 
them as emblems of her blushing cheeks, and 
tastes, with sighing transports, their balmy fi^- 
grance as the fancied odours of her ruby lips, 

ask the faithful youth 

Why the cold urn of her whom long he lovM 

So often fills his arms ; so often draws 

His lonely footsteps, at the silent hour, 

J^o pay the mournful tribute of his tears. 

"h ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 

^-^homu ne'er seduce his bosom to forget 
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Thsft saereffhour, when, •teaiiog from t]ie noise 
Of eare and envy, sweet remerabruiice suotbeii 
With Virtue's kindest look his aching breusf , 
And turns his tears to rapture 

fiut these pleasui*es, tias ! also vanith t the ro* 
ses lose their bloom ; then droop tbeit heads — 
and die. — Ue must, indeed, wrestle a long time 
yr'iXh the rigours of his fate, have frequently ex- 
tended his arms in vain to embrace the beloved 
object, have long fixed his eyes upon her cherish- 
ed shade, and lo&t all hopes of being remuited, 
before his mind oan again exert its powers, or 
make any etifort to counteract the feeliags oi his 
beart, and regain his former tranquillity, it is 
only from the constant exertion of sound reason 
and true philosophy that the cure of tbis disease 
can be expeeted. 

It must afibrd infinite pleasure to every pbilogo- 
phic mind, to reflect on the victory which the vir- 
tuous Petrarch gained over the passion that assail- 
ed bit heart. During his retreat into Italy from 
love and Lauru, his friends in France use^l every 
endeavour to induce him to return. One of them 
wrote to him : — '* What daemon possesses you ! 
«— How could y<ou quit a country in which you in- 
dulged all the propensities of yooth»and where the 
graceful figure which you formerly adorned witb 
so much care, procured you such unbounded ad- 
miration \ — How can you live thus exiled from 
liaura, wbom you love with so much tenderness, 
and whose heart is so deeply afflicted by ycNir ib- 

Petrarch replied : ** Your gnxiety is vain : I am 
resolved to continue where I am. 1 ride here 
safely at anchor ; and all the burrieanes of elo- 
quence aball never drive me ■ ffom It. How then 
canyon expect to persuade me to change this re- 
solution, merely by placing before my eyes the de- 
viations Of my youth which I ought to. forget ; by 
describing in illicit fiaasion which left me no other 
reaource than a vr«oipitate flight ; and by extol- 
Vmg the mcretriaious advantages of a liandsar 
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person, vhich too long occupied »y tfjention. 
These are follies I must no longer thmk of. 1 am 
now rapidly approaching toward the last goal on 
the course of life. Objects more serious and im- 
portant now occupy my thoughts. God forbid, 
that, listening to your flattering observations, 1 
should again throw myself ibto the snares of love, 
aeain put on a yoke which so severely galled me ! 
—The natural levity of youth apologizes, m some 
deeree, for the indiscretions it creates $ but I shoi^ld 
despise myself, if I could now be tempted to re- 
visit either the bower of love or the theatre of 
ambition. Your suggestions, however, have pro- 
duced a proper effect ; fori consider them as the 
oblique censures of a friend upon my past mis- 
conduct. The solicitudes of the gay and busy 
world no longer disturb my mind ; for ray heart 
has tenaciouriy rooted all its fibres in this delight- ' 
ful Solitude, where I rove at large, free and un- 
constrwned, without inquietude or care. In sum- 
mer 1 repose upon the verdant turf beneath the 
shade of some embowering tree, or saunter along 
the enamelled borders of a cool, refreshing stream. 
At the approach of autumn I seek the woods, and 
join the Muses' train. This mode of life is surely 
preferable to a life at court, where nothing but 
disgusting jealousies and corroding cares exist I 
have now, in short, no wish, except that, when 
death relieves me both from pleasure and from 
pain, I may recline my bead upon the bosom of 
a friend, whose eyes, while he performs the last 
office of closing mine, will drop a deploring tear 
upon my departing spirit, and convey my re- 
mains, with friendly care, to a decent tomb in my 
native country." 

These were the sentiments of the philosopher : 
but, after a short interval the man returned once 
again to the city of Avignon, and only visited his 
retreat at Vauduse occasionally. 

Petrarch, however, by these continued endea- 
vours to subdue the violence of his passion, acquir- 
" ■^'blimity and richness of imagination whi«h 
"^inguiahed his character, ahd gave him an as- 
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cendancy over the age in which he lived, greater 
than any of the literati have since attained. To 
use the expression of the poet, he was capable of 
passing, with the happiest facility, 

" From grave to gay, from lively to severe -P 

and wan enabled, asoccauon required, to conceive 
the boldest enterprises, and to execute thera with 
the most heroic courage. He who languished^ 
sighed and even wept with unmanly softness, at 
the feet o( his mistress, breathing only the tender 
and aflectioniite language of gentle love, no sooner 
turned his thoughts toward the transactions of 
Home, than he assumed a higher tone, and not 
only wrote, but acted with all the strength and 
spirit of the Augustan age. Monarchs have re- 
linquished the calls of hunger, and the charms of 
rest, to indulge the tender luxuries*his lovelorn 
mase aflorded. But at a more advanced age he 
was no longer a sighing minstrel chaunting amo- 
roas verses to a relentless fair ; he was no longer 
an effeminate slave; that kissed the chains of an 
imperibns mistress, who treated him with dis- 
dain : he became a zealous republican, who 
spread by his writings the spirit of liberty through- 
out Italy, and sounded a loud alarm against tyran- 
ny and tyrants. Great as a statesman, profound 
and judicious as a public minister, he was consult- 
ed in the most important political transactions of 
Europe, and frequently employed in the most ar- 
duous and difficult ne|otiation8. Zealously active 
in the cause cf humanity, he anxiously endeavour- 
ed, on all occasions, to extinguish the torch of 
discord. The greatest Princes, conscious of bis 
exti*aordinary genius, solicited his company, and 
endeavoured, by listening to his precepts, to learn 
the noble art of rendering their countries respect- 
able and their people happy. 

These traits of Petrarch's character clearly 
evince that, oppressed as he was by the passion of 
love, he derived great ad %'antages from Solitndr 
The retirement of Vaucluse was not, as is co 
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3'uS at fhr^'"of"a lofty S-"J^n. »«» 
1 ioi-to the mltersitie* ol h.« fate. His < ••P»?"°?' 

UiitraMuil momentB, a sound judgment, jo"»eaio 
a" cxSe sen-bilhy, enabled him to '"W t^* 
deb?lu" otSolUude with singular '""j^"/'''"^ 
to lud in his retreat to Vanolose the tempte^«r 
pcac^ the resUlence of calm repose, and a safe 
Lrboor acainst all the tempesU of the sonL 
'""Thraame of lo«, therefore altho«gl..t«|nn^ 
be entirely extingoished. may be greatly Mnfied 
^d «fi«^ by sSlaade. Man in<teed «.0,t nrt 
to extirpate the passions which the God of Nature 
has planted in the human breast, but to direct 
them to their proper ends. 

Toavoid such miBcries as Petrarch endured, the 
pleasures of retirement should be shared with some 
Smiable female, who, better than the cold precepts 
of philosophy, will besuile or bauish. by the charms 
of conversation, al^ the cares and torments of lile. 

It has been said by a very sensible author, that 
« the presence of one thinking being like ourselves, 
vhose bosom glows with sympathy, and whose af- 
fection we possess, so far from destroying the ad- 
vantajjes of Solitude, renders them more favour- 
able. If. like me, you owe your happiness to the 
fond attention of a wife, you will soon he mduced, 
by her kindness, by her tender and unreserved 
communication of every sentiment of her mind, 
of every feeling of her heart to foi-get the society 
of the world ; and yo ir happiness will be as pleas- 
ingly diver8ifie<l as the employments and vicissi- 
tudes of your lives." 

The orator who speaks so eloquently must have 

felt with exquisite sensibility the pleasures he de- 

seribes ; «« Here/' says he, *' every kind expres- 

'on is remembered; the emotions of one heart 
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coisespocid >»ith those of the other ; erery thought 
ia treasured up ; every testimony of atrection h 
retji»fned } the happy pair enjoy in each olherS 
oomiMin^ all the pleasures of the mind ? and there 
is no feljcity. which does not coromunicate itself to 
tljeir heartsl To beings thus united by the sin- 
cerest affection, and the closest friendship, eveiy 
thing that is said or done, every wish, and evciy 
event, becomes mutually »mi>ort»nt. No .jealous 
fear, no envious stings, disturb their happiness ; 
faults are pointed out with cautious tenderness and 
good nature ; looks bespeak the TnoJinations of the 
soul ; every wish and every desire la aodcipatel) ; 
every view and intention assiraiinted; and, the sen- 
timents of one conforming to those of the other, 
each rejoices with cordiality at the smallest ad- 
vantage which the other acquires. 

Thus it ia that the Solitude which we share with 
an amiable object produces tranquillity satisfac- 
tion, and heart-felt joy ; and makes the humblest 
aotUge a dwelling-jilace of the purest ])lea8ure. 

Love, in the shades of retirement, while the 
TOuid and the heart are in harmony with each 
other, inspires the noblest sentiments ; raises the 
understanding to the highest sphere of intellect : 
fills the bosom with increased benevolence ; des- , 
troys all the seeds of vice, and ameliorates and 
oxtends all the virtues By its delightful influence 
the attack of ill-humour i» resisted the violence of 
our passions abated ; the bitter cup of human af- 
fliction sweetened ; all the injuries of thp world 
alleviated ; and the sweetest flowers plentifully 
strewed along the most thorny paths of life. E veiy 
unhappy sufferer whether ihe malady be of the 
body or the mind, derives from this source extra- 
ordinary comfort and consolation. At a time, alas ! 
when every thing displeased me, when eveiy ob- 
ject was disgusting, when my suflfermgs had de- 
stroyed allthe energy and vigour of my soul, when 
grief had *ut from my streammg eves the beau- 
ties of Nature, and rendered the whole universe 
a dreary tomb,, the kind attentions of a vafe were 
capable of coDVcyiog a secret ©harm, a silent c 
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solation to my mind. Oh ! nothing can render 
the bowers of retirement so serene and comforta- 
ble, or can so sweetly soften all our woes, as a 
conviction that tooman is not indifferent to our 
fate. 

Solitude, it is true, will not completely heal eve- 
ry wound which this imperious passion is capable 
of inflicting on the human heart ; but it teaches us 
to endure our pains without wishing for relief, 
and enables us to convert them into soft sorrow 
and plaintive grief. 

Both sexes in early youth, but particulariy fe- 
miAes from fifteen to eighteen years of age, who 
possess high sensibilities, and lively imaginations, 
generally feel, during the solitude of rural retire- 
ment, a soft and pleasing melancholy, when their 
bosoms begin to heave with the first propensities 
of love. They wander every where in search of 
a beloved object, and sigh for one alone, long be- 
fore the heart is fixed in its affection, or the mind 
conscious of its latent inclination. I have frequent- 
ly observed this disposition unaccompanied by any 
symptom of ill health. It is an original malady, 
liousseau felt its influence at Vevai. upon the bor- 
ders of the lake of Geneva. •* My heart," says 
he, '* rushed with ardour fix>m my bosom into a 
thousand innocent felicities ; and melting into ten- 
derness, I sighed and wept like a child. How fre- 
quently, stopping to indulge my feelings, and seat- 
ing myself on a piece of broken rock, did I amuse 
myself with seeing my tears drop into Oie 
stream ?*» 

Retirement, however, is nol equally favourable 
to every species of affliction. Some bosoms are so 
exqiiisitively alive to the sense of misfortune, that 
the indelible remembrance of the object of their 
affection preys upon their minds : the reading of a 
single line written by the hand they loved, freezes 
their blood ; the very s-jrht of the tomb which has 
swallowed up the remains of nil their soul held 
'l\ul\ Jk '"*'^'erable to their eyes. On sucfi beings, 

orn flowers and the twittering groves, proclaim- 
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ing the approach of apring, and the regeneration 
of vegetable nature, bring no eharmt; the gar* 
den's irariegated hues irritate their feelingi ; and 
the silent retreatSj from vhich they once expeet- 
ed consolation, onlj increase their pains. Such re- 
fined and exquisite feelings^ the offering of warm 
and generous passions, are real misfortunes ; and 
the malady they engender requires to be treated 
with the mildest attention and the tenderest care. 

But to minds of softer temper, Sblitude pos- 
sesses many powerful charms, althoaeh the losses 
they deplore are equally great. Such characters 
feel, indeed, a sense of their misfortune in its ut- 
most possible extent but they soften its acuteness 
by yielding to the natural mildness of their dispo- 
sitions : they plant upon the fatal tomb the weep- 
ing willow and the ephemeral rose j they erect 
mausolea s compose funeral dirges 5 and render 
the very emblems of death the means of consola- 
tion. Their hearts are continually occupied by 
the idea of those whom their eyes deplore ; and 
they exist under the sensations of the truest and 
niost sincere sorrow, in a kind of middle state be- 
tween earth and heaven. This species of sorrow 
is of the happiest kind. Far be it from me to sup- 
pose it in the least degree affected. But I call 
such oharaoteifs happy moitmers ; because, from 
the very frame and texture of their eonstitutions^ 
grief does not destroy the energy of their minds, 
hut permits them to find consolation in those things 
which, to minds differently constructed, would 
create aversion. They feel a heavenly joy in pur- 
suing employments which preserve the memory 
of those who are the subjects of their sorrow. 

Solitude will enable the heart to vanquish the 
nmst painful sense of adversity, provided the mind 
will generously lend its aid, and fix its attention 
to a different object If men think there is any 
misfortune from which they have no other re- 
source than despair or death, they deceive them- 
selves ; for despair is no resource. Let such men 
retire to their studies, and there seriously trace 
out a series of important and settled truths, an 
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their tears will no longer foil ; but the Wright of 
tfadr raiafortunes will grow light, and Borrow fty 

from their brearts. ^ c *t. 

Solituikj, t>y enoouragiDgthe enjoy ment« of the 
heart, l^ promoting domestic felieity, ana tf 
creating a taste for rural scenery, subdues icnpa- 
tienee, and drives away ill-humour. Imiwtienee 
is a stifled anger, which men silently manitest by 
looks and gestures, and weak minds onhnanly 
reveal by a shower of complaints. A grumbler is 
never feirthor from his proper sphere than when 
he is in comiiany ; Solitude is his only asylum. 
Ill-humour is an uneasy and insupportable oondi- 
tion. which the soul frequently falls into when 
soured by a number of those petty vexations Which 
we daily experience in every step of our progress 
through life ; but we need only to shut the door 
against improper and disagreeable intrusioas, to 
avoid this scourge of happiness. 

Vexations, indeed, of levery kind, are mflcli 
sooner qaietetl in the silenoe of retirement than 
In the noise of the world. A cheerful disposition, 
a placid temper, and well-regulated passions, will 
prevent worldly vexations from intemipUog our 
happii^ess. By these attainm«ntt, the deepest me- 
knohoiy. and most settled uneasines of life, have 
been fi-equently banished from the heart. It is 
true, that the progress in this case is much more 
rapid in women than in men. The mind of a 
lively female flies immediately to happiness, while 
tiiat of a melancholy man still creeps on with 
pain ; the yielding bosoms Of the fair are easily 
elcvflted or depressed. These effeels, it is true, 
may be produced by means less abstracted than 
Solitude 5 by any thing that strikes the senses, 
and -penetrates the heart Men. on the contrary, 
augment the disease, and fix it more firmly in the 
bosom, by brooding over its cause and conse- 
quences, and are obliged to apply the most effica- 
cious remedies, with unshaken constancy, to ef- 
fect a cure : for feeble prescriptions are, in such 
"ases, of no avail. The only chance, indeed, of 
cces^ is by exerting every endeavour -to place 
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the body under the regimen of the miod. Vigor* 
ous minds fre^entljr banidi the most inreterate 
erils, or lorm a powerful shield against all the 
darts of fate, and, by braTing every danger, drive 
away those feelings by vrhich others are irritated 
and destroyed j they boldly tarn their eyes from 
what thingt are, to -what they ought to be ; and 
with determined resolution support the bodies 
they are designed to animate ; while weak minds 
surrender every thing committed to their care. 

The soul, however, always follows what is most 
agreeable to its ruling passion. Worldly men ge- 
nerally delight in gaming, feasting, and debaooh- 
eiy ; while those who are food oi Solitude feel, 
from a eonscioosness of its advantages, no enjoy- 
ments equal to those its peaceful slutdes afford. 

I now conclude my reflections upon the advan- 
tages of Solitude to the Heart. May they g^ve 
greater currency to useful sentiments, to consola* 
tory truths, and contribute in some degree to dif- 
fuse the enjoyment of a happiness whieh is to 
math within our reach ! 
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CHAP. IV. 

The General Advantage of ReUvement, 

RETIRE MENT engnges tbe affections of mfia 
"whenever ithold&up a picture of traoqailtity ta 

tbeir view. ^ - . , , 

The doleful and monotonous sound of the olock 
of a sequestered monastery^ the eilence of Nature 
in a stilt night, the pure air on tlie. summit of a 
high mountain, the thick darkness of an a^tKi fo- 
rest, the sight of a temple fallen into ruins, inspire 
the soui with a- soflt- melancholy, and banish all re- 
collection of the world and ita concerna 

The man who cannot hold a, friendly correst 
pondence with his own heart; who derives no 
comfort from the reflections- of hia^ mind ;. who 
di«ads the idea of meditation, and is fearful oC 
passing a single moment with himself* looks with 
equal drear I on Solitude and on Death. He endear 
vonrs to enjoy all the voluptuousness which the 
world affot'ds ; drains the pernicious cop of p\ea- 
'^ sure to its dregs ; and, until the dreadful moment 
approaches when he beholds his nerves shattered, 
and all the powers of his soul destroyed, has not 
the courage to make the delayed confession* '* I 
am tired of the world and all its idle follies !*' 

The legions of fantastic fashions to which a man 
of pleasure is obliged to sacrifice his time, impair 
the rational faculties of his mind, and destroy the 
native energies of his soul. Force<l continually to 
le'>d himself to the performance of a thousand lit* 
tie trifles, a thousand mean absurdities, he be- 
comes by habit frivolous and absurd. Tbe face of 
things no longer wears its true and genjaioe as- 
pect ; and his depraved taste loses all relish for 
rational entertainment or substantial pleasure. 
The infatuation seizes on his brain, and his cor- 
rupted heart teems with idle fancies and vain 
"magmations. 
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The inevitable eoosequencei of this ardent pur- 
suit of enteitainments and divcrsitnis are langour 
and dissatisfaction. He has drained the cup of 
pleasure to the last drop, vho is at length obliged 
to confess that all his hopes are fled ; who finds 
diaappoiotmeot and disgust mingled with every 
enjo^meut ; who feels astonislied at his own insen- 
tibiiity, and who no longer possesses the magic of 
the enchantress, imagination, to gild and decorate 
the acone, cal1» in vain to his assistance the daugK- 
tera <tf Sensvality and Intemperance : their ca- 
reases can no longer delight his dark and melan- 
choly mind : the soft and sjren song of lazory 
na longer can dispel the eioud of discontent that 
hovers round bia head. 

Behold that debilitated weak old man. running 
after pleasures he can no longer enjoy. The airs 
of gayety w<bich be af&cts render hiro ridiculous ; 
his attempts.to shine expose him to dei-isiou ; hia 
endeavoura to display the wit and eloquence of 
youth betray him into the garrulity of old age. 
His conversation, filled with repetition and tire*> 
some narrative, creates disgust, and only forces 
the smile of pity from the lips of his youthful ri- 
vals. To the eye of wisdom, however, who ob- 
served him through ail the fi9riTier periods of hia 
life sparkling in the mazea of folly, and rioting in 
all the noisy cireles of ^xtrava^fanoe and viee, bis 
character always- appeared the same. 

*< A languid, leaden iteration reigns. 
And ever most, oer those whose joya are joys 
Of aightj smell, taste. The caekooaeasons sing 
The same dull note to sach as nofhiog prize. 
But what thoseaeasonSffromtheteemlngearth, 
To donting sense indulge. But nobler minds. 
Which relish fruits unripen'd by the sun, 
Make their days various : various as the dyes 
On the dove's neck, which wanton in his rays. 
On minds of dove-like innocence possessMj 
^ Oil lighten d minds,that bask in Virtue s beams, 
Nothing hangs tedious ..." 
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The wise man, in the midst of the most tumal- 
taous pleasures, frequently retires within himaelf, 
and silently compares what he might do with what 
he is doing Surrounded by, and even when acci- 
dentally engaged in, the excesses of intoxication, 
he associates only with those warm and genei'ous 
souls whose highly elevated minds are. drawn to- 
ward each other by the most virtuous incliDations 
and sublime sentiments. The silent retreat of the 
mind within itself, has more than once given birth 
to enterprizes of the greatest importance and uti- 
lity ; and it is not difficult to imagine, that some 
of the most celebrated actions of mankind were 
first inspired among the sounds of music, or con- 
ceived amidst the mazes of the dance. Sensible 
and elevated minds never commune more closely 
virith themselves than in.those places of public re- 
tort in which the low and vulgar, surrendering 
themselves to illudon and caprice, become inca- 
pable of reflection, and blindly suffer themselves 
to be overwhelmed by the surrounding torrent of 
folly and distraction. 

The unceasing pursuit of sensual enjoyment is 
merely a mean used by the votaries of worldly 
pleasure, of flying from themselves ; they seize 
with avidity upon any object that promises to oc- 
cupy the present hour agreeably, and provide 
entertainment for the day that is passing over their 
heads. To such characters the man who can io- 
Tent hour after hour new schemes of pleasui^nnd 
open day after day fresh sources of amusement, is 
a valuable companion indeed : he is their best, 
their only friend. Are then these lazy and luxu- 
rious votaries of sensual pleasures destitute of those 
abilities which might prevent this sacrifice of time, 
and, if properly exerted, aflbrd them relief? Cer- 
tainly not. But, having been continually led from 
object to object in the pursuit of pleasure, the as- 
sistance of others has habitually become the first 
jvantand greatest necessity of their livea ; they 

-^vei^ 6en«»r^^"?».' for every object they see,- for 
T sensation they feel, for every sentiment 
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ihty entertain, on those bv whom they are attend-' 
ed. This is the reason why the rich, who are 8«|^ 
dom acqoainted with any other pleasures thai>v; 
those of sense, are, m general, the most misera- 
ble of mankind. 

The nobiltty and eourtiers of France think their 
enjoyments appear vain and ridiculous only to 
those who have not the opportuniU of partaking 
in them ; but 1 am of a different opinion. Return- 
ing one Sunday from Trianon to Versailles, I per- 
d^ved at a distance a number of people assembled 
upon the terrace of the castle ; and, on a nearer 
approach, I beheld Louis the Fifteenth surround- 
ed hy his court, at the windows of his palace. A 
man very richly dressed, with a large pair of 
branching antlers fastened on his head, whom they 
called the sts^, was pumied by about a doaen 
others w^to composed the pack. The pursued and 
the pursuers leaped ioto the great canal, scram- 
bled out again, and ran wildly round and roundj 
amidst the acclamations of the assembly, who 
loudly clapped their hands to testify their delight, 
and to encourage the diversion. ** What can ail 
this mean ?*' said I to a French gentleman who 
stood near me. '* Sir," he replied, with a very 
serious countenance, ** it is for the entertainment 
of the court" The most obscure and indigent in- 
dividuals may certainly be much happier than these 
masters of mankind with Uieir melancholy slaves 
and miserable entertainments. 

« But all, alas * would into fame advance^ 
From fancied merit in this idle dance : 
The tavern, park, assembly^ mask, and play ! 
Those dear destroyers of the tedious day, 
Are oatl'd by fops, who saunter rohnd the towo^ 
Splendid diversions, and the pill goes down ; 
Where fools meet fools, and stoiclike support. 
Without one sigh the pleasures of a court. 
But courts give nothing to the wise and good/ 
But scorn of pomp, and love of Solitude. 
High stations tumult, but not bliss create : 
None think the great unhappy, but the great. 
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fools gaze and envy ; envy darts a «inj 
Which makes a swain as wretched is a king. 

Direful condition ! Is there then no oeeuimtion 
whatsoever, nd useful employment no rational re- 
ereation sufficiently high and dignified for such 
characters ?— Are ihey redueed to the mekineholy 
eondition of not being able to perftirni one good 
and virtuous action during the intervals of ftwpend- 
ed pleasure ? Can ihey render no services to 
friendship, to then* cwmtry to themselves > Are 
there no iKwr and misei-able beings, to whose bo- 
soms they might aflbi d charitable comfort and re- 
lief ? Is it, in short, impossible for soch characters 
in any way to improve themselves in wisdom or 
in virtue ? 

The powers of the human mind are of gfreater 
extent than is generally imagined. He who, either 
from taste or necessity, exercises them frequently, 
soon finds that the highest felicities of v^faich our 
nature is capable reside entirely wilhin ooraeKes. 
The wants of life are, for the greater part, mere- 
ly artificial ; and although sensual objects «on- 
tribute most efficaciously to our happiness and de- 
light, it is not because they are indispensably ne- 
cessary for this purpose, but because they have 
been rendered desirable by habit ; and, from the 
pleasures they proiiuce, we flatter ourselves that 
they are absolutely necessary to our felicity, if, 
however, we had fortitude to resist their charms, 
and courage to seek our happiness in ourselvas, 
we should frequently find in our own bosoms a 
greater variety of resources than all the objects of 
sense are capable of affiirding. 

Amusement, indeed, may soraetlmps be found 
in those places to which the sexes resort merely 
to see and to be seen. The eye may be occasion- 
ally gratified by the sight of objects really agreea- 
ble : the ear may listen to observations truly flat- 
tering. Lively thoughts and sensible remailcs now 
and then prevail. <;haracterseqaally amiable ami 
w**^*'"^ occasionally mix araonjsr th« group, 
We may form acquaintance with men of (Kstin^ 
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eaidiea merit, whom we should not otherwise 
have hurt sm (^portonity of knowio^ ; and meet 
with women of amiable qaahties, and irreproaeh- 
jWe conduct, whose refined conversation ravishes 
the ear with a delight equal lo that widi which 
Uieir ezqaisite beauty eaptivates the heart hut 
by what a number of painful sensations most the 
enaace of receiving these pleasures be porehued ! 
Those whom reason or di^st restra&n from mix- 
ing in the idle dissipations ofhfe, cannot see without 
a sigh, the gay conceit, the airy confidence, the 
blind arrogance, and the bold loquacity, with 
which these votaries of worldly pleasure proclaim 
a felicity whieh is almost invariably deceitful { nor 
observe without a sigh, the extravagant joy of so 
many great men, the absurd furs of so many old 
dowagers, and the ridiculous fopperies of so many 
grey-headed children. 

'^ What numbers here through love of pleasure 
To seem the matt transported things alive! ^strive 
As if by joy desert was understood, 
And all the rich and great were wise and good. 
Here aehiivg bosoms wear a visage gay. 
And stifled groans frequent the ball or play. 
Completely dress'd in finery and grimace. 
They show their birth-day suits and public place. 
Their smiles are only part of what they wear, 
Pat off at night like Lady Betty's hair. 
What bodily fatteue is half so bad } 
How anxiously they labour to be glad f* 

Honour, fame, and' pleasure are eoneef?ed to 
accompany an invitatton to the board of luxuiy ; 
although disease, with leaden sceptre, is known to 
preside ; and reproach and calumny are indiscri- 
minately east upon the purest characters. But 
he who'feels the least energy of mind, turns with 
aversion from all society which tends to weaken 
its effeet s and'findsthe simplest fare, enjoyed with 
freedom and content amidst a happy and afieotioB- 
ate family, ten thousand times more agreeable 
than Uie rarest dainty, and the richest wine, wi'^ 
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a aoeiety. where be mast nt ceremoniootly silent 
in compliment to some reputed wit, from whose 
lips nothing bat absurdities and nonsense proceed. 
The spiritless and crowded societies of the world, 
where a round of low and trifling amusements fills 
the hour of entertainment, and where to display 
a pomp of dress and levity of manners is the only 
ambition, may afford some pleasure to those light 
and empty minds who are impatient of the weight 
of idleness ; but the wise man, who occasionally 
resorts to them in search of rational conversation 
or temporary amusement, and only finds a dull un- 
varied jargon, and a tiresome round of compli- 
ments, will turn with aversion from these tem- 
ples of false delight, and exclaim, in the language 
of the poet, 

"I envy none their pageantry and show ; 
I envy none the gilding of their wa 
Give me, indulgent Gods ! with mind seren^ 
And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scene; 
No splendid poverty, no smiling care. 
No well-bred hate or servile grandeur there : 
The pleasing objects useful thoughts suggest ; 
The sense is ravish'd and the soul is blest: 
On every thorn, delightful wisdom grows. 
In every rill a sweet instruction flows." 

True social pleasure is founded on unlimited 
confldence, on an affectionate and reciprocal io- 
terrhange of sentiments and opinions. A tender, 
faithful, refined, and rational mendship, renders 
the pleasures of the world spiritless and disgusting. 
How joyfully do we disencumber ourselves from 
the shackles of society, for that close and sublime 
intercourse in which our inclinations are free, our 
feelings generous, our sentiments unbiassed ; where 
a mutuality of thought and action, of pleasures 
and of pains, uninterruptedly prevail; where the 
ge»if le hand of love conducts us along the paths of 
truth and virtue ; where every thought is antici- 
pated before it escapes from the lips ; ivhere ad- 
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vice, eonMlation, nieeoar, are reeipfoeftlly given 
and reeeWed in ill the aee&ientff and in all the 
misforttinet of life ! Tke sotfl, touebed by the 
charms of friendihip, springs ftom its apathr and 
dejeetion, and views the enTWeiifRg bewa of hope 
avakenrng it to aetfrity. The happr pair, easting a 
reerospeeUte glanee on the time paned, rootoaltj 
exelaim with the tenderest enotions, * Oh the de* 
ligbtt thit we bare alneadj experienced !— Ob the 
joys that we have afready felt" If the tear of af« 
friction steal down the cheek of the one, the other 
with afFectioB wipes It tenderly away. The sor< 
rows of one are felt with equal senwlfiity by the 
other : and what sorrow wiH not an intereoane 
of hearts so closely and affectionately unitett, en- 
tirely subdue !-«lHiy after day th^ communicate 
to eacb other all thev have seen, aH that they have 
heard, all that they feci, and every thingtbat they 
know. Time Hies before them on bis swiftest pin- 
ioQS. They are never tii*ed of each other's com- 
pany and conversation. Th« only misfortune they 
fear, tfae greatest indeed they can possibly expe- 
rience, is the misfortune of being separated by 
occasional absence or untimely death. 

But human happiness is ooutinoaNy exposed to 
interruption. At the yery moment, alas ! when 
we vainly think ourselves the most seeure. Fate, 
by a sudden blow, strikes its unhappy Tietim even 
in our arms. All the pleasaresof life then seem 
for ever extinguished, every object alarms our 
mind, and every place seems desert and fbrlom. 
In vain are our arms extended to embrace our 
loved, though lost companion { m rtan do we in- 
voke her return. Herwell4aiow step still seems 
to beat upon the listening ear, and promise her 
approach ; but suspended sense returns, and the 
delusive sounds are heard no more. A death4ike 
silence reigns around, and involves us in the 
shades of dreary^dblitude, unconscious of every 
thing but our bleeding heart& Weaned, and de- 
jected, we imaghie ourselves no longer capabl«of 
loving or of being bdoved ; and life without love, 
to the heart that hat once felt its pleasures ' 

' G 
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more terrible than death So sudden a transition 
from the highest happiness to the deepest niisery 
overpowers the mind. Nd kind friend ap^iearsto 
assuage our sufferings, or seems capable of form- 
ing an adequate idea of our distress. The pangs, 
indeed, which such a loss infllots, cannot be com- 
ceived» unkss they have been telt. The only con- 
solation of the unhappy sufferer is to live in Soli- 
tude, and his only wish to die alone. But it is 
under circumstances like these that Solitude en- 
,ioys its greatest triumph and the afflicted suf- 
ferer receives the greatest benefits ; for there is 
nosorrow> however great, no pang, however pow- 
erful, that it will not, when wisely indulj^ed, at 
first atoften. and at length subtlue. The refhedy 
nrhioh Solitude '* administers to a mind diseased," 
is slow AQil gradual ; for the art of living alone 
requires so much experience, is subject to so many 
casualties, and depends so materially upon the 
temperament of the patient, that it is necessarj 
"we ^ould attain a complete maturity before any 
great advantages can be derived from it But he 
who is able to throw off the galling yoke of pre- 
judice and ]iosse8ses a natural esteem and fond- 
ness for retirement, will not be embarrassed as to 
the ciioice he ought to make under such circum- 
stances. Indifferent to external objects^ and 
averse from the dissipations of the world he will 
rely on the powers r>f his mind, and will never be 
less alone than when he is in the'company of 
himself. > 

Men of genius are frequently condemned to , 
employments as disagreeable to the turn and tern- • 
per of their mmds, as the most nauseous medicine . 
must be to an empty stomach. Confined to toil 
on a dry and disgusting subject, fixed to a parti- 
cular spot and harasKd by subordinate duties, 
they relinquish all expectation of tranquillity on 
this side the grave. Deprived of enjoying the 
common pleasures of nature, every object in- 
creases their *!isgust *' It is not for us," they* 
e^cUlna, " that the youthful zephyrs call forth 
• the budding foliage with their caressing breath 5 
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that the feathei^d choir chaOt in eolirening strains 
their rural songs ; that the verdant naeadows ure 
decked with fragrant flowers." But set these 
0O{Ti|>UiiQt8 free, give them liberty and leisure to 
think for themselves, and the enthusiasm of their 
rainds wdl soon regenerate and soar into the 
highest regions of intellectual happiness, with the 
bold wing and [tenetrating eye of the bird of 
Jove. 

- If Solitude be capable of dissipating the afflic* 
lions of persons thus circurostanced, what may 
. not be expected from its influence oi\ those who 
are enabled tu retire, at pleasure, to its triemliy 
•hades, and who have no other wish than to en- 
' joy pure air and domestic felicity ! When Antis* 
thenes was asked what advantages philosophy 
had afforded hi<u, he answered, ** It nut taught 
me to Mubdtuf wytelf.*'' Pope says, he never Uiid 
bis head upon his pillow without acknowledging 
that (he most im{)ortant lesson of life is to learn 
the art of being happy within ourselves. And it 
seems ta me that we shall all find what Poue look- 
ed for, when home is our content, and every thing 
about us. even to the dog and the cat, partakes 
of our affection. 

It has, indeed, been truly ob8erve<I by a cele- 
brated philosopher that it is equally arrogant and 
erroneous to imagine, that man is capable, by 
his own exertions, of reaching real felicity. He 
may, however, mollify tlie natural disposition of 
! his soul, chastise his taste, curb his inclmatinns, 
/ Ameliorate his sentiments, and even sulniue his 
t passions ; and thereby not only render himself 
' <|es8 sensible of the wants of Met but feel even 
. satisfnction under the most untoward circum- 
stances. 
: UeHlth is certainly essential to happiness, and 

' yet there are circumstMnces nnd situations, under 
-which the privation of it may be attended with 
tranqtiillity. 
! Eiow frequently have I returned thanks to God, 

-when indisposition has prevented me from going 
' ' ateoad, and enabled me to recruit my weakened 
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powers in Solitude and silence '.—Obliged to drag 
through the streets of the metropolis day after 
daj during a number of ^ars, feeble in constHa- 
tfOD, .wcalE in limbs ; snaeeptible, on feeling 
the smallest cold, to the &ame sensation as if 
knives were separating the flesh from the bone ; 
continoalltr surrounded^ in the course of my pro- 
faision, wkh the most afflicting sorrows ; it is not 
surprising that 1 should thank the Almighty witk 
tears of gratifcud^, on experiencing eren the relief 
which a confinement by indisposftion proeorcd. 
A physician, if he possesses sensibilKy, must, in 
his anxiety to relieve the sufferings of others, fre- 
quently forget his own. Bat, alaa ! how frequent- 
ly must he feel all the horpors of Ma sittiation, 
when he is sumnKmetl to attend patients whose 
maladies are beyond the reach of medicine la- 
under such cti-curostances^ theindispositiOQ which 
excuses my attendance, and leaves ne the povr*> 
era of thought, afibnls me comparattvely a sweet 
repose ; and, provided I am not disturbe<f fay the 
polite interruiitions pf ceremonious viriter^ I en- 
joy a pleasing sirfttode. One single day passed 
undisturbed at home in literary Idsure, affords to 
my mind more real pleasure than all the ch'cles 
of fashionable entertainment are able to bestow. 

The fear of bekig alone is no longer felt either 
by the young or old, whenever the mind has ac- 
quired the power of employing itself in some use- 
ful or agreeable study. HI humour may be ba- 
nished by adopting a regular course of reading. 
Books, indeed, cannot be inspected without pro- 
ducing a beneficial efifect, providled we always 
read with a pen or pencil in our hand and note 
down ^ the new ideas that may occur, or the ob- 
servations which confirm the knowledge we be- 
fore possessed ; for reading becomes not only 
useless, but fatiguing, unless we apply the infor- 
mation it afibrds either to our own characters, or 
to those of other men. This habit, howeyer, may 
«f *i^^ aoqaired ; and then books become one 
?r.i J. "*®'* '■^« **>^ certain antidotes to lassiinde 
^nd discontent By this means a man becomes- 
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liii own eomtmnion, and finds his best and most 
<^eerfid frieiichin his own heart. 
Pleasures of this kind certainly surpass in a 

Seat degree all those which result merely from 
e indulgence of the senses. The pleasures of 
the mind, generally speaking, signify sublime me- 
ditation* the profound deductions <» reason, and 
the brilliant effusions of the imagination ; but 
there are also others, for the x>erfect enjoyment 
of which neither extensive knowledge nor extra- 
ordinary talents are necessary. Such are the 
pleaanres which result from active labour; plea- 
sures equally within the reach of the ienorant and 
learned, and not less exquisite than Uiose which 
result solely from the mind. Manual exertions, 
therefore, oqght never to be despised. I am ac- 
quainted with gentlemen who understand the me- 
chanism of their watches, who are- able to work 
as painters, locksmiths, carpenters, and who are 
not only possessed of tlie tools and implements 
erf* every trade, but know how to use them. Such 
men never leel the least disquietude from the 
want of society, and are in general the happiest 
characters in existence. 

Mental pleasures are within the reach of all 
persons who, free, tranquil, and affectionate, are 
contented with themselves, and at peace with 
their fellow-creatures. The mind contemplates 
the pranks of school, the sprightly aberrations of 
our boyish days, the wanton stories of eariy youth, 
our plays and pastimes, and all the little hopes 
and fears of infancy, with fond delight. Oh! 
with what approving smiles and soft regret, the 
aged cast tlieir eyes upon those happy times when 
3'outhful inclination prompted all their actions, 
when eyeiy enten>rise was undertaken with live- 
ly vigcxir, and executed with undaunted courage ; 
when difficulties were sought merely for the pur- 
pose of surmounting them ! Let us compare what 
we wece formerly with what we are at present ; 
or rtfffier, by giving our thoughts a freer range, 
refieel^n the various events we have experienced 
or obierved ; upon the lueans that the Almighty 
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employs to raise or sink the prosperity of eropiries; 
upon the rapid progress raarle, even in our linie,^ 
in every art and science ; upon the diffusion ot* 
useful knowledge, and the destruction of danger- 
ous prejudices j upon the empire which barba- 
rism and superstition have gained, notwithstand- 
ing the exertions of genius and reason to i>re\e'nt 
thera upon the sublime power of the hun>an mind 
and its ineificient productions ; and languor will 
instantly disappear, and tranquillity, peace, and 
good humour, prevail. 

Thus advantage may in Solitpde be attained 
and relished at every period of our lives ; at the 
roost advanced age, ds well as during the vigour 
of youth. He who to an unbroken constitution 
joins a fi ee and contented mind and assiduooslj 
cultivates the powers of hi^ understanding, will, if 
his heart be innocent, at all tiroes enjoy the pur- 
est and most unalterable pleasures. Employment 
animates all the functions of the soul, and calls 
forth their highest energies. It is the secret con- 
sciousness which every person of a lively imagi- 
nation possesses, of the powers of the mind, and 
the dignity they are capable of attaining that 
creates. that noble anxiety and ardour which car- 
ries their efforts to the subliroest heights. But if, 
either by duty or situation, we maintain too close 
an intercourse with society, if we are obliged, 
in spite of inclination, to submit to frivolous and 
fatiguing dissipations, it is only by quitting the tu- 
mult, and entering into silent meditation, that 
we feel that effervescence, that desire to break 
from bondage, to fly from past errors, and avoid 
iu future every noisy and tumultuous pleasure; 

The mind never feels with roore energy and 
satisfaction that it lives, that it is rational, great, 
active, free, and immortal, than during those mo- 
ments in which it excludes idle and impertinent 
intruders. 

Of all the vexations of life, there are none so 
Insupportable, as those insipid vicits, those annoy- 
••^g partialities, which occupy the time of frivo- 
ls and fashionable characters. »< My thoughts," 
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sajps Roasseau, '* will only come when they please* 
and BOt when I choose :** aof) therefore the intru- 
sions of strangers, or of mere acquaintances, were 
always extremely odious to him. It was for this 
reason alone that this extraordinary character, 
who seldom^ experienced an hour of tranquillity, 
felt such indignation ngunst the importunate 
civilities and empty compliments of common con- 
versation, whilst he enjoyed the rational inter- 
course of sensible and well-informed minds with 
the highest delight. How frequently are the 
brightest beams of intellect obscured fay associat- 
ing with low and little minds ! how frequently 
do the soundest undei^tandings become frivolous, 
by keeping frivolous company .' For, although 
these bright beams are immediate emana.tons 
from the Deity on the mind of man, they mnst be 
matured by meditation and reflection, before 
they can give elevation to genius, and consisteney 
to character. 

Virtues to which the mind cannot rise even 
when assisted by the most advantageous inter- 
coiirse, are frequently the fruits of Solitude. De- 
prived for ever of the company and conversation 
of those whom we love and esteem, we endeavour 
to charm the uneasy void by every eflTort in our 
power ; but while Love and Friendship lead us by 
the hand, and cherish us by their care, we lean 
incessantly on their bosoms, and remain inert* 
Solitu<Ie, were it for this reason alone, is indispen- 
sably necessary to the human character ; for when 
men are enabled to depend on themselves alone, 
the soul, tossed about by the tempest of life, ac- 
quires new vigour : learns to bear with constancy, 
or avoid with address, those dangemus rocks on 
which vulgar roind^i arc inevitably wrecked ; and 
discovers continually new resources, by which the 
mind resists, with stoic courage, the rigours of its 
fate. 

Weak minds always conceive it xtoost safe to 
adopt the sentiments of the multitude. They ne- 
ver venture to express an opinion upon any sub- 
ject until the majority have decided $ and blindly 
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follow the sentiments of the many, whether upon 
men oi* things, witJK)Ut troubUng themselves to io- 
quire who are right, or on which side trath pre- 
IKMuierates. A love of equity and truth, indeed, 
is seklom found, exc^ in tiiose who have no dread 
of Solitude. Men of dissipation never profeeet 
the weak, or avenge the oppressed. If the varioas 
and powerful hosts of knaves and fools are your 
eoeiuies ; if you hav« been injured in your pro- 
perty by injustice, or traduced in your fame by ea- 
lumoy, you must not fly for protoetiOB and redress 
to men of ligJtt «m1 dissipated characters ; for 
they are merely the oi^am of error, and the con- 
duit pipes of prejudice. 

The knowledge of ourselves is in Solitude more 
easily and effectually acquired than in any other 
situation ; lor we tliere live in habits of the siriot- 
est intimacy with our own bosoms. It is oertainlj' 
posnble for men to be deliberaCe and wise even 
amidst all tlie tumultuous folly of the workl, es- 
pecially if their principles be well fixed beifbre 
thev enter on the st^e of life $ but iateg^iy is 
uncfoubtedly more easily preserved in the iniioeent 
simplicity of Scditude, than in the c<HTUpted inteir- 
courses of society. In the world how many men 
please only by their vices ! how many profligate 
villains, and unprincipled adventurers, of insinuat- 
ing manners, are weU received only because they 
have learnt the art of administering to the follies, 
the weaknesses, and the vices of others ! The 
jnind, intoxicated with the fumes of that vioense 
which artfol flatteiy is continually ofiering to it, 
is rendered incapable of justly appreciating the 
characters of men. On the contrary, we truly 
discover in the silence of Solitude the Inwani 
complexion of the heart ; and learn not only what 
the characters of men are, hut what in truth and 
nature they ought to he. 

How many new and useful discoveries may be 
made by oecasionally forcing ourselves from the 
vortex of the world, and retiring to the oalm en- 
W'"»ento.of study and refiection ! To accomplish 
tnis end, it is only necessary to eommane seriously 
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with our hearts, and to examine our actions with 
irapartialitj. The worldly-minded roan, indeed, 
hat reason to avoid this self-examinaUon, for the 
result would in all probability be painful to his 
feelings ; as he who only judges of himself by the 
flatteriDg opinions whieh others may have ex- 
pressed of liis charaeter, will, in such a scrutiny, 
behold with -surprise, that he is the miseraiPe 
slave of habit and public opinion ; sobroitting him- 
self with scrupulous exactness, and the beat pos* 
sible grace, to the tyranny of fashion and estab- 
lished ceremony ; never venturing to oppose 
their influence, however ridicnlons and absurd it 
may be ; and obsequiously following the example 
of others^ without daring to resist pursuits which 
every one seems so hi^ly to approve. He will 
X>erceive, that almost all his thoughts and actions 
are engenderet^ by a base fear of himself or arise 
from a servile complaisance to others ; that he 
only seeks to flatter the vanities, and imlulge the 
eaprices, of his superiors, and becomes the con- 
temptible minister of these men, without daring 
to offer them the sraallest contradiction, or hazard 
an opinion that is likely to give them the least 
displeasure. Whoever, with calm eonsiderationy 
views this terrihring picture, will feel, in the si- 
lent emotions oi his heart, the necessity of oeca- 
aionaily retiring into Solitude, and seeking society 
with men of nobler sentiments and purer princi- 
ples. 

Let every one, therefore, who wishes to think 
"with dignity, or live with ease, seek the retreata 
of Solitude, and enter jnto a fi*iendly intercourse 
with his own heart flow small a portion of tme 
philosophy, with an enlightened anderstaitding, 
-will render it humble and compliant ! But m the 
mists of prejudioe, daasled hy the intellectual 
glimmer of false lights, every one mistakes the 
true path, and seeks for happiness in the shadei 
of darkness, and in the labyrinths of obseurity. 
The habits of itetiremeat and tranquillity can 
alone enable us to make a just estimate of men 
and things, and it is hy renouncing all the pre- 

G 8 
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possessions which the corraptions'of society have 
implanted in the mind, that we make the first ad- 
vances toward the restoration of reason, and the 
attainment of felicity. 

We have hitherto only pointe<l oat one class of 
the g^eneral advantages which may be derived 
from rational Solitude, bat there are many others 
which apply still more closely to men's business 
and bosoms. Who, alas ! .is there, that has not 
experienced its conifoiting infloence in the keen- 
est adversities of life ? Who is there that does 
not seek relief from its friendly shades in the lan- 
guors of convalescence, in the pangs of affliction, 
and even in that distressful moment, when death 
deprives us of those whose company was the charm 
and solace of our lives ? Happy are they who 
know the advantages of a religious retirement, of 
that holy rest in which the virtues rivet themselves 
more closely to the soul, and in which every man, 
when he is on the bed of death, devoutly wishes 
lie had lived. 

But these advantages become more conspicuous, 
when we compare the manner of thinking which 
employs the mind of a solitaiy philosopher witli 
that of a wordly sensualist ; the tiresome and tu- 
multuous life ot the one with the ease and tran- 
quillity of the other ; the horrors which disturb 
the death bed of vice, with the calm sigh which 
accompanies the expiring soal of virtue. This is 
the awful moment in which we feel how important 
it is to commune morally with ourselves, and reli- 
giously with our CreatCK* ; to enable us to bear 
the sufferings of life with dignity, and the pains of 
death with ease. 

The sick, the sorrowful, and the discontented, 
may find equal relief in Solitude ; it administers a 
balm to their tortured souls, heals the deep and 
painful wounds ihey have received, and in time 
restores them their pristine health and vigour. 
The deceitful shrine in which the intoxication of 
sensuality involved health and happiness disap- 
pears, and the) behold, in the place of imaginary 
""^s, those objects only which anord real pleasure. 
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Prosperity arnijs every object in the most glow- 
ing and delightful colours ; bat to adversity every 
thing appears black and dismal. Nor are the er- 
rors of these contrary extremes discovered until 
the moment when the curtain drops, and dissi- 
pates the illusion : the deceiiful dream continues 
until the imagination i&. silenced. The unhappy 
then perceive that the Almighty was watching 
over them, even when they conceived themselves 
entirely abandoned : the happy then discover the 
vanity of those pleasures and amusements to which 
they surrendered themselves so implicitly during 
the intoxication of the world, and reflect seriously 
upon their misconduct ; upon their present state 
and futui<e destiny $ and upon the modes most 
likelv to conduct them to true felicity. How mi- 
serable should we be, were the Divine Providence 
to grant us every thing we desire ! At the very 
instant when we conceive all the happiness of our 
lives annihilated, God, perhaps, is performing 
something extraordinary in our favour. Certain 
it is, that patience and perseverance will, in Soli- 
tude, convert the deepest sorrow into trantjuillity 
and joy. Those objects which, at a distance, ap- 
pear menacing, lose, on a nearer approach, their 
disagreeable aspect, and, in the event, frequently 
produce the most agreeable pleasures. He who 
tries every expedient, who boldly opposes himself 
to every difficulty, who steadily resists every ob- 
stacle, who neglects no exertion within his power, 
and relies with confidence on the assistance of 
God, extracts from affliction both its poison and its 
sting, and deprives misfortune of its victoiy. 

Sorrow, misfortune, and sickness, soon render 
Solitude easy and familiar to our minds. How 
willingly do we renounce the world, and become 
indifferent to all its pleasures, when the insidious 
eloquence of the passions is silenced, and our pow- 
ers are debilitated by vexation or ill health ! It is 
then we perceive the weakness of those succours 
which the world affosils. How many useful truths, 
alas ! has the bed of sickness. and sorrow instilled 
even into the minds of kings and princes ! truths 
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wbieh, in the hoar of he«lth, they vouW have 
been uoabl^ to team amidM the deoeitfttl coiin- 
•eU of tiietr (iretetided friendi. The time, indeed , 
in wlitch a valetiidiBarj is eapaUe of employing 
hii powers with faeiiitj and success, in a maAner 
eonformaUe to his designs^ is sliort, and runs ra- 
pidif away. Those only who enjoy robust health 
ean ex«l«ini, •* Titne is my »#n ;'* for he who 
laboars under contiimal t^cknets and sofifering, and 
whose avoeations depend on the public necessity 
or caprice, can aerer say thi^t he has one moment 
to hiroaelf. He must watch the fleeting hvurs as 
ibey passy and seize an interval of leisare wfaon 
find where tie can. Necessity^ •* veH ss reason, 
conTinces him that he must, in s|rite of his da^ 
sufferings, his wearied borly, or bis harassed miMi» 
firasly resist his aoeomubiting troubles $ and, if 
he would save himself from Koomtngthe victim 
of dejection, he intisi manfully coTnbat the diffi- 
culties 1^ which he is attacked. The more we 
enervate ourselves, the more we become (he prepr 
of ill health ; but deterroiniBd courage, and obsti- 
nate resistance, frequently renovate our powers ; 
and he w^ ia the calm of Sciitvdc, vigorously 
wresties with nusfortune, is, in the event, sure of 
gaining the viotor\% 

The in^enee of die mind oiion the body is a 
consolato^ truth to those who are subject to con- 
stitutionfal complaints. Supported by this reflec- 
tion, the effects of reason continue unsubdued ; 
the influence of religion maintains Hs empire ; and 
the lamentable truth, that men of the finest sensi- 
bjlity, and most cultivated understanding, fre- 
quently possess less fortitude under afliiction than 
the most vulgar of mankind, remains unknown. 
Campanella, incredible as it may seem, sufl^ered 
by the indulgence of melancholy reflections, a 
species of mental torture more painful than any 
bodily torture could have produced. 1 can, how- 
ever, from my own experience, assert, that, even 
"? the extremity of distress, every object which 
oiverts the attention, softens the eV^s we.endore, 
"^nu frequently drives them entirely away. By di- 
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verting the attenttoo, many celebrated pbiloso- 
pbert hwe been able not only to pretenre a tran- 
quil mind in the mi<lat of the moat poignant raf- 
feringa, bat have even inereaied the strength of 
their intelleetoal faculties, in spite of their cor- 
poreal paina. Roossean compoaed the greater 
iwrt of his immortal works under the continual 
pressore of sickness and sorrow. Ckllcrt, who, 
hjr his mildy agrecaUe, and inatriwUTe wntings, 
ha« become the preceptor of Germany, certainly 
lonad » in this interesting occupation, the seerct re* 
medy against melancholy. Mendelsohn, at an 
age far advanced in Nfe, and not. In general, sub- 
jeet to dojectioiiy was for a long time oppressed 
by an almost iooonoeivable derangement of the 
Bonrotia^stem $ bat, by submitting with paiienee 
and docility to his sufferings, he still maiouins.alt 
the noble and high advantages of youth. Garve, 
who was fiofr sevcrri years unable to read j to write, 
mr even to think, has since produeed his treatise 
upon Cicero^ in wWch this profound writer, so 
oireumspect in ail hia ezpresaons, that he appears 
hurt if an^ improper word escapes his pen, thanks 
the Almighty, with a sort of raptare. for the 
weaknett of his constitution, because it had taught 
him the extraordinary influenee which the pow- 
ers of the mind have over those of the body. 

Solitude is not merely desirable, but absolutely' 
necessary, to those characters who possess sensi- 
bilities too miick, and tmapnatdons too ardent, to 
live quietly m the world, woid who are incessantly 
inveighin|^ against men and things. Those who 
suffer their minds to be subdued by dreumstances 
which would seareely produce an emotion in other 
bosoms { who complain of the severity of their 
misfortunes on occasioos which others wmild not 
feel ; who are diaphited by eveiy occurrence 
whidi does not produce immediate satisfaction and 
pleasure ; who are inceasantly tormented by the 
illusioa of fancy ; who are unhinged and dejected 
the moment proaperity is out of their view ; who 
repine at what they pos s e ss , from an ignorance of 
w£it they really want f ivhose mmdi are for ever 
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veering from one vain wish to another ( who are 
alarmed at every thing, and enjoy nothing ; are 
not formed for society and, if Solitude have no 
power to heal their wounded spirits, are certain- 
ly incurable. 

Men who in other respects possess rational 
minds and pious dispositions, frequently fail into 
low spirit and despair ; but it is in general almost 
entirely thdr own faulL If it proceed, as is ge- 
nerally the case, from unfounded fears ; if they 
love to torment themselves and others on every 
trivial disappointment or slight indisposition ; if 
they constantly resort to medicine for that re- 
lief which reason alone can bestow ; if they fond- 
ly indulge, instead of repressing, these idle 
Mncies ; if, after having endured- the most ex- 
cruciating pains with patience, and supported 
the greatest misfortunes with fortitude, they nei- 
ther can nor will learn to bear the puncture of 
the smallest pin, or those trifling adversities to 
which human life is unavoidably subject; they can 
only attribute their unhappy condition to their own 
misconduct ; and, although they might, by no ve- 
ry irksome effort of their understandings, look 
with an eye of composure and tranquillity on the 
multiplied and fatal fires issuing from the dreadful 
cannon^s mouth, will continue shamefully subdu- 
ed by the idle apprehensions of being fired at by 
pop-guns. 

AH these qualities of the soul, fortitude, firm- 
ness, and stoic inflexibility^ are much sooner ac- 
quired by silent meditation than amidst the noisy 
intercourse of mankind, where innumerable difii- 
culties continually oppose us ; where ceremony, 
servility, flattery, and fear, contaminate <mr dispo- 
sitions ( where every occurrence' opposes our en- 
deavours ; and where, for this reason, men of the 
weakest minds, and the most contracted notions, 
become more active and popular, gain more at- 
teotion, and are better received, than men of feel- 
ing hearts and liberal understandings, 
nahi. .*"''"'*^» *" «^**»*^' fortifies itself with Impreg- 
Tlnu^^''^^^ •" ^^^ »'<>^*^" of soHtaiy retiremeSt 

amst every species of suftering and affliction. 
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The frivoloQS attachments wbieb, in the trorld, 
divert the soal from its proper objects, and drives it 
-wandering, as chance may direct, into an eccen- 
tric void, (tie away. Contented, from experience, 
-with the little which nature requires, rejecting 
every superfluous desire, and having acquired a 
complete knowledge of ourselves, the visitations 
of the Almighty, when he chastises us with afflic- 
tion, humbles our presumptuous pride, disap- 
points oar vain conceits, restrains the videnee of 
our passions, and makes tts sensible of our inanity 
and weakness, are received with composure and 
felt without surprise. How many important truths 
do we here learn, of which the worldly-minded 
man has no idea ! Casting the eye of calm reflec- 
tion on ourselves, and on the objects around us, 
how resigned we become to the \0t of humanity I 
How different every object appears ! The heart 
expands 'to every noble sentiment ; the bloom of 
conscious virtoe brightens on the cheek ; the 
mind teems with sublime conceptions ; and, bold- 
ly taking the right path, we at length reach the 
bowers of innocence, and the plains of peace. 

On the death of a beloved friend, we constantly 
feel a strong desire to withdraw from society ; but 
our worldly acquaintances unite in general to de- 
stroy this laudable inclination. Conceivinp; it im- 
proper to mention the subject of our grief, our 
companions, cold and indiflEerent to the event, sur- 
round us, and think their duties sufficiently dis- 
charged by paying the tributary visit, and amus- 
ing us with the current topics of the town. Such 
idle pleasantries cannot convey a balm of comfort 
into the wounded heart 

When I, alas ! within two years after my arri- 
val in Germany, lost the lovely idol of my heart, tlie 
amiable companion of my former days, 1 exclaim- 
ed a thousand times to my surrounding friends, 
•< Oh/ leave me to mywlfP* Her 4eparted spirit still 
hovers round me : the tender recollection of her so- 
ciety, the afflicting remembrance of her suffering* 
on my account, are always present to my mind. 
What mildness and affability ! Her death was as 
ealm and resigned as her life -was pure and virtu- 
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oos. During fire long mootht the lingeriog p«ng* 
of dbtolutiOQ hang oootinaally around her. One 
dajTy M ahe reeling upon her piliow, while i read 
to her •* Tke Death of Ckritt," bj Rammtcr, 
•be eait her eyes over the page, and Mlentlj point- 
ed out to me ihe foUowing panage ; ** My hreath 
crowa weak, mj davt are ahortened, my heart is 
full of afilietiOD, and my aoul prepares to take its 
flight.*' Alas I when 1 reeall all those eiretomstan- 
•es to my mind, and reooUeet how imposMUe it 
was for me to ahmdon the woild st that moment 
of anguish and distress, when I carried the seeds 
of death within my bosom } when I had neilher 
fortitude to bear my afflietioos^ nor eourage to re- 
sist them, while i was yet pursued by maliee, and 
tradoeed by ealumny t I can easily eoneeive, in 
aneh a situation, that my exeUkmation might be^ 
*' Leave mt to niyself." To a heart thus torn by 
too rigorous a destiny from the boaom that was 
opened lor its reception ; from a bosom in which 
it fondly dwelt ; from an obVeet that H dearty lov- 
ed, detached from every object, at a loss where 
to fix its afteetion or communicate its feelings, So* 
litude alone can administer comfort 

The rieh and the poor, the happy and the mi- 
serable, the healthy and the sick, in short, all de- 
scriptions of persons, whatever may be thdr sta- 
tions or their circumstances in Ufe, will experi- 
ence infinite advantages in a religioiis retirement 
from the world. It is not, alas \ in the temples of 
pleasure, in those meetings where every one 
drains the cup of folly to its lowest dre^ in those 
coteries where vulgar gayety resorts, in br'Aiant 
assemblies, ov at laxurious boards, that the mind 
acquires those refined and exalted notions which 
restrain ^he sensual appetites, enoble the pleaaores 
of life, bring futurity to view, and banish from a 
short and transitory existence, an inordinate fond- 
ness for the dissitvttions of the wvrk). It is in So- 
litude alone that we are capable of adverting our 
eyes from those dangerous scenes, and casting 
them toward the celestial Providence which pro- 
'^ts us. It is only during the silent hour of pious 
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mentation tlMt we reear to the eoatolatorf idea, 

to the bland and latnfaetorj aentiment, that the 

ej« of the AlAughtj it farever tenderly i(^ewing 

the actions of hit ereaturet, kindly tuperintending 

all our ooQcema, and, br bit power and goodnen^ 

directing oar vayt. The bright image of our 

Creator appears to tis ki Solitude on eveiy aide. 

£manoipated from the dangerous fermentation of 

the paanona, we eoDtemplaiie with seriousness and 

vi|oar, vriAk fieedom and wilh oonfidease, the at- 

f mnmeat of aopreme felieit|r, and enjoy in thought 

the happiness we hope ultimately to reach. lu 

this holy meditation eveiy %noble sentiment, <eT«i^ 

painf«t anxiety, every low thought and vulgar 

cane^ ▼amsh am the mind. 

Solitade, when it has ripened and preserved the 
tender and humane fedings of the heart, and 
cneated m the mind a salutary distrust of our vain 
reasen and boasted abilities, may be couidered to 
have brought us nearer to God. Humility is the 
first lesson we learn from refleetioo, and self dia- 
tmst the first proof we give of having obtained a 
knowledge of ourselves. When, in attending the 
duties of my pitifessioo, I behold, on the bed of 
siGkneas, the efforU of the soul to oppose its im- 
pendiag dissolution, and discover, by the increas- 
ing torments of the patient, the rapid advances of 
death ; when I see the unhappy sufferer extend 
his cold and trembling hands to thank the Al- 
mighty for the smallest mitigation of his pains ; 
when I hear his utterance cheeked by intermin- 
gled groans, and view the tender looks, the silent 
angiush, of hb attending friends ; all my fortltnde 
abandons me ; my heart bleeds ; and I tear my- 
self from the sorrowful scene, only to pour my 
tears more freely over the lamentable lot of hu- 
manity, to regret the ineffioacy of those medical 
powers which I am supposed only to have, sought 
widi so mueh anxiety as a meao^ of prolonging 
my own miserable existence 

** When in this vale of years I backward look. 
And mias mcfahiMirabers, numbers too of sodi. 
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Firmer in health, and ^eener in their age« 

And stricter on their guard, and fitter fep 

To play life's subtle game, I scarce believe 

I still sarvive : atid am I fond of life 

Who scarce can think it possibfe I live { 

Alive by miracle! If I am still alive. 

Who long have buried what gives life to live.'* 

The wisdom that teaches as to avoid the snares 
of the world, is not to be aeqaired by the ineeasant 
pursuit of entertainments ; by flying, wiUiout re- 
flection » from one party to another •, by continual 
conversation on low and trifling subjects ; by un- 
dertaking every thing and doing nothing. **He who 
would acquire true rmadotn,' says a celebrated 
philosopher, ** must learn to live in Solitude." 
An uninterrupted course of dissipation stifles 
every virtuous sentiment The dominion of rea- 
son is lost amidst the intoxications of pleasure ; its 
voice is no kmger heard ; its authority is no lon- 
ger obeyed ; the mind no longer strives to sur- 
mount temptations ; but instead of shunning the 
perils which the passions scatter in our way, we 
rut) eagerly to find them. The idea of God, and 
ihe precepts of his holy relijerion. are never ao lit- 
tle remembered as in the ordinary intercourses of 
society. Engaged in a multiplicity of absurd pur* 
suits, intranced in the delirium of gayety, inflam- 
ed by the continual ebriety which raises the pas- 
sions and stimulates the desires, every connexion 
between God and roan is dissolved ; the bright 
and noble faculty of reason obscured ; and even 
the great ami important duties of religion, the on- 
ly source of true felicity, totally obliterated from 
the mind, or remembered only with levity and in- 
diflerence. On the contrary, he who, entering in- 
to a serious self-examination, elevates his thoughts 
in silence toward his Gtxl ; who consults the thea- 
tre of nature, the spangled firmament of heaven, 
the meadows enamelled with flowers, the stupen- 
dous mountains and the silent groves, as the tem- 
ples of the Divinity ; who directs the emotions of 
'MS heart to the great Author and Conductor of 
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every thing ; who has his enlightened Providence 
contittually before his eyes, mast, most sssuredly, 
have already lived in pious Solitude and religious 
Retirenient. 

The pioQs disposition which a zealous devotion 
to God engenders in Solitude, may, it is true, 
in certain characters, and under particular ctr- 
comstances, de^nerate into the gloom of super* 
stition, or rise into the phrenzy of fimaticism ; 
hot these excesses soon abate ; and, eom\iared 
wi^ that fatal snpincness which extinguiahes 
every virtue, are really advantageous.*— The so- 
|yhlslry of the passions is silent during the serious 
hours of self examination, and the perturbations 
we feel on the discovery of our errors and de- 
fects, is converted, by the U^t of a pure and 
I'attonal faKh, into happy ease and perfect tran- 
qoilKty. The fanatic enthusiast presents himself 
, before the Almighty much oftener than the su- 
perciHons wit who derides an holy .religion, ami 
calls piety a weakness. Philosophy and morality 
become in Solitude the band matds of religion, 
and join their powers to eonduct us into the bow- 
ers of eternal peace. Th6y teach us to examine 
our hearts, and exhort us to guard airainst the 
dangers of fanaticism. But if virtue cannot be 
instilied into the soul without eonvnisive eflbrts, 
they also admonish us not to he intimidated by 
the apprehension of dangeir. It is not in the mo- 
ment of joy, when we turn our eyes from God 
and our thoughts from eternity, that we exiie- 
rience those salutary fervours of the soul, which 
even religion, with all her powers cannot pro- 
duee so soon as a mental affliction or a corporeal 
malady. The celebrated M. Garve, one of the 
greatest philosophers of Germany, exclaimed to 
Dr. Spaldins: and myself.^ ** I ani indebted to my 
malady for having led me to make a closer scru- 
tiny and more accurate observation on my own 
character.** 

Tn the last moments of life, it is certain that wc 
all wish we had passed our days in gi^ater pri- 
vacy and Solitude, in stricter intimacy ^ith our- 
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•elres, and in clo9er commaoion with God. Preg- 
sed by the recollection of our errors, we then 
dearij perceive that tUey were occasioaed by not 
having shunned the snares of the world, and by 
not haying watched with sufficient care over the 
iodinations of oar hearts. Oppose the sentiments 
of a solitary man, who has passed his life In pious 
conference with God, to those which occupy a 
woridly mind, forgetful of iu Creator, and sacri- 
ficing its dearest interests to the enJOTment of the 
moment : compare the character of o-witc man, 
who reflects in silence on the importance of eter- 
nity, with that oi A fag/iioTuMe bdng^ who oon- 
sumes all his time at ridottos,balls,and assemblies; 
and we shall then perceive that Solitude, dignified 
retirement, select friendships, and rational socie- 
ty, can alooe afibrd true (Measure, ^nd give us 
"what all the vain enjoyments of the world will 
nevw bestow, coosolation in death, and hop^ of 
everlasting l^e. But the bed of death discovers 
most clearly the difference between thejusi man, 
who has quietly passed his da^s in religious con- 
templation, and the man of the world, whose 
thoughts have only been employed t6 feed his pas- 
sions and gratify his desires. A life passed amidst 
the tumultuous dissipatiops of the world, even 
when unsullied by the commisuon of any positive 
crime, concludes, alas ! very diflferently from 
that which has been spent. in the bowers of Soli- 
tude, adorned by innoeeneei and rewarded by 
virtue. 

Out, as example teaches more eJBfeotually than 
precept, and curiosity is more alive to recent 
facts than remote illustrations, I shall here relate 
the history of a man of family and fashioQ, who 
a few years since shot himself in London; from 
which it will appear, that men possessed even of 
the best feelings of the heart, may be rendered 
extremely miserable, by suffering their principles 
to be corrupted by the practice ch" the world. 

The Honourable Mr. Darner, the eldest son of 
Lord Milton, was five-and-thirty years of age 
when he put a period to his existence by mediia 
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peifeetl]r eorretpondent to the prioeiplet in irbieh 
he had liTed. lie was married to a rich heireis, 
the daughter-io-law of General Conway. Nature 
had endowed him with eztraordiDaiy talenu ; but 
A moat iafatnated iondneis for exeesHTe ditsipa- 
tioo obseiired the brightest faenltiesl of his mini I, 
and perverted many of the exeellent qualities of 
the heart His houses, his carriages, his horses, 
and his liveries, surpassed in splendour and mag- 
nificence every thing sumptuous and costly even 
in the superb and extravagant metropolis of Great 
Britain. The fortune he possessed was great i 
hut the variety of lavish expenditures in which 
he engaged exceeded his income, and he was at 
length reduced to the necessity of borrowing mo- 
ney. He raised, in diflferent ways, near forty 
thousand pounds, the greater pwt of which hie 
employed with iraprovraent generosi^, in reliev- 
ing the distresses of his less opulent companions ; 
for his heart overflowed with tenderness and 
compassion ; hot this exquisite sensibifitf, which 
was ever alive to the misfortmes of oiher^ was 
at length awakened to his own embarrassed situa- 
tion ; and Ms mind driven, by the seeming nre- 
trievable condition of his affain, to the utmost 
-verge of despair. Retirine to a common brothel, 
he seat for four women of the town, and passed 
several hours in their company with apparent 
good spirits ami unencumbered gayety ; but, 
when the dead of night arrived, he requested of 
them, with visible dejection to retire ; and imme- 
diately afterward drawing from his pocket, a pis- 
tol, whi^ he had carried about him the whole af- 
ternoon, blew oat his brains, ft appeared that he 
had passed the evening with these women in the 
same manner as he had been used to pass many 
others with diilerent women of the same deserin- 
tion.without demanding favours which theyw oold 
most willing|ly have granted, and onhr desning, in 
return for the money he lavished on them, 
the dissipation of thefar discourse, or at most, the 
ceremony of a talute, to divert the sorrow that 
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pref ed upoo his tortured mind. Uut the graic- 
tudefaefelt for the teiuporarj oblivion which these 
intercourses afforded, sometimes i'i{)ened into feel- 
iDgs of ttie warmest t'riend»hit>. A celebrat* 
ed actress of the London theatre, whose conver' 
aattom had aU'ead) drained him of considerable 
aams of money, requested of hira„,only three days 
before his death, tq send her five*and-twenty 
guineas. At tliat moment he had only ten guineas 
about him ; but he sent her with an ayology fur 
lus inability to comply immetliatdy with her re* 
quest, all he had, and soon after borrowed the re- 
roamder of the money, and sent it to her without 
delay. — This uniiappy }oung man, shortly before 
the fatal catastrophe, had written to his father, 
and disclosed to him thi; distressed situation he 
vas in ; and the night, the very night ou which 
he terminated his existence, hts affectionate pa- 
rent, the good Lord Milton, arrived in London, 
for the purpose of discharging all the debts, and 
arrangmg the affairs, of bib unhappy sen. Thus 
lived and died this destitute and dissipated 
man !— How difierent from that life which the 
innocent live, or that death which the virtupua 
die! 

I hope I may he permitted in this place to 
relate the story of a young lady whose memory 1 
am extremely anxious to preserve ; for I can 
with great truth say of her, as Petrarch said of 
his beloved Laura, ** the world was unaoquuinted 
with the excellence of her character : for she 
vas only known to those whom she has lef^ behmd 
to bewaii|ht;r loss/' Solitude was all the world 
she knew ; for her only pleasures -w&^e those 
which a retired and vii tuaus life affonls. Submit, 
tins: with pious resignation to the dispensations i 
of heaven, her weak frame 8ustaine<l, with stesidy 
fortitude, every affliction of mortality. Mild, 
good and tender, she endured her sufferin.^s .with- 
out a murmur or sigh ; and, although naturally 
timid and reserved, disclosed the feelings of her 
■oul wiUi all the warmth of filial enthusiasm. Of 
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this description vas the superior character of 
whom 1 now write ; a character who couvineed 
me, by her t'ortitucle under the severest mistbr- 
tunes, how much strength Solitude is capable of 
ooQv eying to the mind even of the feeblest being. 
Diffident of her own powers, she listened to the 
precepts of a fond parent, and relied with perfect 
confidence on the goodness ot God. Taught by 
my experience, Buhmittmg to my judgment, slie 
entei^ained tor tne the most ardent nffection ; 
and conyinccd me, not by professions, but by 
actions, of her sincerity. VViUingiy would 1 have 
sacrificed my life to have saved her ; and I am 
satisfied Jhat she would as willingly have riven up 
her own for me. 1 had no pleasure but m pleas- 
ing her, and my endeavours for th^t purpose were 
most grHtefully returned. A rose was my fuvour- 
ite tiower, ana she presented one to me almost 
daily during the season. I received it from her 
hand with the highest delight, and cherished it as 
the richest treasure. A malady of almost a siifc- 
gular kiiui, a htcmorrhage in the lunj^s, suddenly 
deprived me. of the comfort of this beloved child, 
and tore her from my protecting arms. From 
the knowledge I had of her constitution, I imme- 
diately pere^yed that the disorder was morul. 
How frequently during that fatal day did my 
-wounded, bleeding heart, bend me <m my 
knees before God to supplicate for her recovery. 
But I concealed my feelings from her observa- 
tion. Although sensible ot her danger, she never 
discovered the least apprehension of its approach. 
-—Smiles played around her pallid cheeks when- 
ever I entered or quitted the mom ; and when 
-worn down by this fatal disteroi>er, a prey to the 
most corroding grief, a victim to the sharpest and 
roost intolerable pains, she made no complaint ; 
hut mildly answered all my questions by some 
short sentence, without entering into any detail. 
Her decay and impending dissolution t»ecame ob- 
vious to the eye ; but to the last moment of her 
life, lier countenance preserved, a serenity cor- 
respondent to the purity of her miud, and the 
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alTcccioMte teodeniMS of ber heart Thtttlbe- 
hcW my dear, my onlf daughter, at tbe age ^ 
Bve-uodriweoty, after a Kogefing safibriftg » 
nine kMig, loog mooeH expire in my arms. So 
long ana ao lerere an aCtaek was not neeeaaary 
to the eonqaest : she had heen the sobmisaive vie- 
tlm of ill health from her earliest infancyj her 
appetite was almeit gone wtoi we left Swiaaer- 
lands a reddenee whkh she quitted witli her 
usual sweetness of temper, and withont diaoovejr- 
ing the smaltest regret 5 althoagh a yottng mnti, 
as handsome in his person as he was » "»»]««p 
the qaalities of his mind, the object 01 ber arst, 
her only affeetion, a few weeks afterward pot a 
period to his existence. During the few happy 
days we passed at Hanover, where she reHdered 
herself universatty respeeted and beto Ted, she 
amused herself by composing religious pn^crs, 
which were afterward feund among '»«'• P^e*^ 
and in which *e tmplarcs death to affOTd her a 
speedy relief from her paius. Dnnng the mc 
period she wrote also many letters, always atfect- 
iog, and frequently •uWiroe. They were coaeii- 
ed in expressions, of the same desire spee^ly to 
re-anite ber soul with the Author of her (hiys. 
The last words that my dear, my bekived child 
uttered, amidst the most i>ainful. agonies, were 
these—'* To-day I shaH taste the jcys ef hesfren!'' 
How unworthy of this bright example should 
we be, if, after havrng seen the severest suflferiags 
sustained by a female in the earliest period of 
Ufe, and of the weakest constitution, we permit- 
ted our minds to be dejeeted by misfortunes which 
courage mig^t enable ns to surmount ! a female 
who, under the anguish of inexpressible torments, 
ncrerpcrmitted a si^h orcomp4int to escape from 
her tips, but submitted with silent reiignation to 
the will of heaven, in hope of meetiD| with re- 
ward hereafter. She was ever active, rovafiaMy 
miM, and alwsjrs compassiooate to the miseries 
of others. But toe, who have before our eyei the 
■ubiirae instructions which a character thus virtu* 
us and noble has here given us 5 toe, who like 
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her, atpire to a seat in the roanaJonB of the bles- 
sed, refuse the stnaltest sacrifice, make no endea- 
vGui: to stem with courage the torrent of advcrsi- 
ly, OF to acquire that degree of patienee and re- 
signation, which a striet examination of <iur own 
hearts, ao<| a silent communion with God, would 
eertainlj afford. 

Sensible and unfortunate beings! the slight 
misfbrtunes by which you are now oppressed, 
anil driven to despair (for Ught, indeed, they are^ 
when eompared with mine.) will ultimately raise 
your, minds above the low oonsiderations of the 
world, and give a strength to your power which 
' you now eoneeive to he impossible. You now 
think yourselves sunk into the deepest abyss of 
suffering and sorrow ; but the time will soon ar* 
rive when you wiU perceive yourselves in that 
happy state m which the mind verges from earth, 
and fixes its attention on heaven. You will then 
enjoy a calm repose, be susceptible of pleasures 
equally substantial and sublime, and posseas. m 
lieu of tumultuous anxieties for life, the serene 
and comfortable hope of immortality. Blessed, su* 
premely blessed, is he who knows the value of re» 
tiremcnt and tranquillity, who is capable of enjoy- 
ing the silenoe of the groves, and aK ttie plea- 
snres of rural Solitude. The sot\l then tastes ee- 
Jeatial delight even under the deepest impressions 
of sorrow and dejection ; regains its strenjgth, 
eolleets new courage, and acts with perfect ^ee- 
dom. The eye then looks with fortitude on the 
tranaient sufiferings of disease ; the mind bo ion« 
ger feels a dread of bein^ alone ; and w« learn 
to cultivate, dnriDe the remainder of our live% A 
bed of roses round even the tomb of deaths 

These reflections, upon the general advantages 
reauking. from ratiimal SoBiude and ^ceatiMol 
MeUrement, bring me next to this important 
qtieation : ** Whether U fa easier to Uve'virtuont' 
iy in So&iude, or in the World ?' 
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CHAP. V. 

jyke QuetHoUf -whether it is easier to live virtU' 
ouM^f in SoUtude, or in thfWorlii f considered. 

Tbb virtaes, when they are practised in lodetyt 
are practised merely from a sense of daty. The 
dergy afford instruction to the ignorant, and con- 
aoUtion to the af&icted. The lawyers protect 
the innocent, and Vmdioate the injured. The 
physicians TJsit the sick, and administer rel^ to 
their complaints, whether real or imaginary ; hut 
not, as th^ would insmuate, from oharitahle feel- 
ings, and tor the sake of bomanityt Instruction, 
consolation, protection, and health, are in such 
cases afforded not from way particular hias of (he 
heart towa^rd their respective objects, hut from a 
sense of duty which the professors of law, divini- 
ty, and physic, respectively entertain j a doty im- 
posed upon them hy their peculiar stations in so- 
ciety ; and which it would he disgraceful in them 
not to perform. The words, *• i/our known Au- 
nutmttf,'' words which always hurt my feeUngs, 
when the^ introduce the subjects of the letters I 
daily receive, are nothing but words of ceremony, 
a common fjetlsehood, introduced hy flattery, and 
supported only hy custom. Humanity is a high 
and important virtue, founded on a nobleness of 
soul of the first sp«oies : and how Is it to be 
known whether a man performs certain actions 
from this warm and generous motive, or from a 
cold sense of duty ? Good works certainly do 
not always proceed from motives completely vir- 
tuous. The bosom of a man whose mind is eon- 
stantly immersed in the corrupted currents of the 
world, is generally shut against ever^ thing that is 
truly good ; he may, however, sometimes do good 
without being virtuous ; for he may be great in 
his actions, though little in his heart. Virtue 
is a quality much more rare than is generally im- 
agined ; and therefore the words humanity^ vir- 
'J'**Po'"»ft'«m, and many others of similar kinds, 
BDouId beused with greater caution ^lan thtj usual - 
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ly are in the intercourses of mstikind. It la onlj 
upon particular occasions that they ought to be 
called forth ; for by making them too familiar, 
their real import is veakenetl, and the sense of 
those excellent qualities they express^ in a great 
degree destroyed. Who woukl not blush to be 
ealled learned or humane, when he hears the 
tnost ignorant compUmented on their knowledge, 
and, *' the well known humanity^' of the most 
atrocious villain layishly praised ! 

Men are, without doubt, more likely to become 
really 'virtuous in the bosom of rational Reth'e- 
naent, than amidst the corruptions of the world. 

Virtue, for ever frail as fair below. 
Her tender nature suffers in the crowd. 
Nor touches on the world without a stain. 
The world's infectious : few bring back at eve. 
Immaculate, the manners of the morn. 
Something we thought is blotted ; we resolv'd, 
Is shaken ; we renounced, returns again. 
Kach salutation may let in a sin 
Unthougfat before, or fix a former flaw, [noise, 
Kor is it strange: light, raofion, concourse, 
All scatter us abroad ; thought, outward bound. 
Neglectful of our home affairs, flies off 
In fume and dissipation ; quits her charge. 
And leaves the breast unguarded to the foe. 

Virtue, indeed, of whatever description it may 
be, cannot be the produce of good example Ibr 
virtuous examples are very rarely seen in the 
-world ; but arises from a conviction which silent 
reflection inspires, that goodness is superior to 
every other possession, and alone constitutes the 
true happiness of life. The greater variety, 
therefore, of virtuous actions, are generallv per- 
formed in the silence of Solitude, and in the ob- 
scurity of Retreat. 

The opportunity nf doing public good, of per- 
forming actions of extensive utility or universal 
benevolence, is confined to a few characters. But 
how many private virtues are there which every 
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nan hM9 it id his power to perform without qUit- 
tiDKhisehiiniber! He who can con tentediy employ 
UmMlf at home, raa^ continue there the whole 
year, and yet. in eveiy day of that year> may 
eoDtribute to the feKcity of other men | he may 
liaten to their complaints, relieve their diacress^ 
render services to those about him, and extend 
his 'benevolence in various ways, without Ix^in^ 
seen by the world, or known by those ou whoxa 
bis favours are conferred. 

Virtuous actions are certainly more easuy ana 
more freely performed in Solitude than in the 
world. In Solitode no man blushes at the sight 
of Virtue, nor fears to make her the beloved 
eompanaoQ of his thoughts, and the saered motive 
of his actions : but in the world she drags on an 
obaeure existence, and, every where neglected, 
leems afraid to show her face. The world is the 
aehool of vice, and its intercourse the most bane- 
ful species of education. Men possessed of the 
best inclinatwns are there surrounded by such a 
multitude of snares, and beset with such a ▼{"•ty 
of dangers, that error is daily unavoidable. Many 
men, who play high and conspicuous oharacteri 
on the theatre of the world, are totally devoid of 
virtuous iodiuations ; others, with excellently 
good dispositions, are totally incapable of per- 
forming anything great or praiseworthy. Be- 
fore we engage in the hurrying business of the 
day, we are perhaps kind, impartial, candid, and 
virtuous ; for then the current of our tempers 
has not been disturbed or contaminated ; but it 
is impossible, even with the greatest vigilance, to 
continue through the day perfect masters of our- 
selves, oppressed as we are with incumbent cares 
and vexations, tortured by a variety of unavoid* 
able distractions, and oUiged to conform to a 
thousand disagreeable and disgusting circum- 
stances. The folly, therefore, of mystic minds 
was in foi^etting that their souls were subjeoed 
to a body, and aiming, in consequence of that 
wTor, at the highest point of speculative virtue. 
he nature of the human character cannot be 
nged by living in a hermitage ; but the exer- 
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cise of Tirtoeit certain Ij easier in those sitQation* 
where it is exposed to the least danger, and then 
it loses alt its merit God created many hermits 
too weak to save themselves when plunged into 
the abjss, because he rendered them strong 
enon&^h not to fall into it. 

I soall here subjoin an excellent observation bjr 
a celebrated Scotch Philosopher : '* It is the pe- 
culiar effect of virtue to make a man's chief hap* 
pineas arise from himself and his own condnct. A 
Vad man is wholW the creature of the world ; he 
hangs upon its imvoors: lives by its smiles; and 
is happy or miserable in proportion to his success. 
But to a virtuous man, success in woridly mat- 
ters is but a secondary object. To discharge bia 
own part with integrity and honour is his chief 
aim : having done properly whsEt was incumbent 
on him to do, his mind is at rest, and he leaves th^ 
event to Providence. Ma vitnett is in heaven, 
and fas record is on Ugh. Satisfied with the ap- 
probation of God, and the testimony of a good 
conscience, he eojcnrs himself, and despises the 
triumphs of guilt In proportion as such manly 
principles rule your heart, you wiU become inde- 
pendent of the world, and will forbear complain- 
ing of its discouragements.'* 

The first aim and only end of the Philosophy 
which may be found in this Trt aUse upon Soli- 
tude, is t> recommend this noble independence to 
the attention of mankind. It ia not any doAtils^ 
that men should reside in deserts, or sleep lik^ 
owls in the hollow trunks of trees ) but I am 
anxious to expel from their minds the excessive 
fear which tliey too frequently entertain of the 
opinion of the world. I would, as far as it is con- 
sistent with their respective stations in life, rea- 
der them Independent % I wish them to break 
through the fetters of prejudice, to imbibe a just 
contempt for the vices of soc<ety, and to seek oc- 
casionally a rational Solitude, where they may so 
far enlarge their sphere of thought and action, aa 
to be able to say, at least during a few hours in 
every day, " fTe arefree,^* The true apostles of 
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Solitude said, " It is only by employing with pro- 
priety the hoars of a happy leisure that we ac- 
a aire a sufficient degi^ee of firmness to direct our 
loughts and guide our actions to their proper 
objects. It is then only that we can quietly re- 
flect on the transactions of life, upon the tempta- 
tions to which we are most exposed, upon those 
weaker ndes of the heart which we ought to 
guard with the most unceasing care, and previ- 
ously arm ourselves against whatever is danger- 
ous in our commerce with mankind. Perhaps^ 
though virtue may appear, at first sight, to eoa- 
tract the bounds of enjoyment you will find, upoo 
reflection, that, in truth, it enlarges them : if it 
restraiu the excess of some pleasures, it fovours 
and increases others : it precludes you from none 
but such as are fantastic and imaginary, or perni- 
cious and destructive. The rich proprietary loves 
to amuse himself in a contemplation of his wealth : 
the voluptuary in his entertainments ; the man of 
the world with his friends and his assemblies ; 
but the truly good man finds his pleasures in the 
scrupulous discharge of the august duties of life. 
He sees a new sun shining before him ; thinks 
himself surrounded by a more pore and lively 
splendour ; every object is embellished ; and he 
p:ayly pursues his career. He who penetrates 
into the secret causes of things, who reads in the 
respectable obscurity of a wise Solitude, will re- 
-tuffl US public thanks. We immediately acquit 
ourselves more perfectly in business ; we resist 
with greater ease the temptations of vice ; and 
we owe all these advantages to the pious recol- 
lection which Solitude inspires, to our separation 
from mankind, and to an independence of the 
world." 

Liberty, leisure, a quiet conscience, and a re- 
tirement from the world, are therefi>re the sur- 
est and most infallible means of acquiring a vir- 
tuous mind. The passions then need no longer 
be restrained, nor the fervour of the imagination 
damped : the evils of public example lose their 
nect, and we smile at the dangers by which wc 
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were before so jastly alarmed. Ifomettio life is 
then no longer, as in the gay world, a scene of 
languor and disgust, the field of battle to every 
base and brotal passion, the dwelling'plaee of en- 
Ty, Texation, and ill-humour: Peace and happi- 
ness inhabit the bosoms of those who avoid the 
aources of impure delight, and shed their benien 
and exhilarating influence on all around. He who 
shans the contaminated circle of vice, vho flies 
from the insolent behaviour of proud stupidity, or 
prosperous viUany, who has discovered the vanity 
of worldly pursuits, and the emptiness of mun- 
dane pleasures, retires into private life with per- 
manent content and joyful satisfaction. 

The pleasures of the worid, when sacrificed in 
Solitude t>n ihe briglit altar of untainted virtue, 
lose their seeming splendour, and their fancied 
lAiarras. 

. ** I would rather shed tears myself than to make 
others shed them,*' said a German lady to me one 
day, without appearing conscious that it was almost 
impossible to say or do any thing more generous. 
Virtue like this afibrds more real content to the 
heart than all the enjoyments of the world which 
are only sought to consume the tedious irksome 
hours, and to drown tlie anxious cares which roO' 
lest the bosom of its votaries. Although Vice is 
continually casting her silken nets, and involving 
witliin her glittering lines such multitudes of eve- 
ry rank and station, there is not a villain in exist- 
ence whose mind does not silently acknowledge 
that Virtue is the corner-stone of the Temple of 
Felicity, as well in the habitations of the world as 
in the bowers of Solitude ; and that to watch 
over every seductive desire, whether present or 
approaching, and to conquer vice by the pursuit 
of useful pleasure, is a victory of the noblest kind, 
followed by virtue, and rewarded by happiness. 
Happy is the man who carries with him into So- 
litude the peace of mind which such a victeiy 
procures, for he will then be able to preserve it 
in its genuine purity. Of what service would it 
be to leave the world, and seek the tranquillity 
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ofretiremeDt, while misanthropy stHlliirlu within 
the heart ? It ia the most important^ and ought t« 
be the first and last endeavour of oar lives, to pa- 
rity and tranquillize our bosoms; for wheii this 
tauK is onee performed, the happiness of Solitude 
is t)ien secured. But while anj portion of the 
perturbed spirit of misanthropy sours our mincla^ 
and checks the benevolent effusions of our bearCs, 
we cannot acquire, either on lofW mountaina or 
In flowery phnns, in dreary Solitade or in gay m>- 
ciely, that divine content so essential to true fcli^ 
city. Our retreat from the woild must not be 
prompted by a batrcnd and malevolence against 
mankind : we must learn to shun the aomety of 
the wicked, without relinquishing our wishes for 
their felicity, 

An essential part of the virtue we acquire in 
Solitude, arises from an ability to appreciate 
thing! according to their real value, without pay- 
ins any regard to the opinio^ of the multitude. 
When Rome, after the conquest of the Pirates^ 
removed Luoulhis from the head of the array, in 
order to give the command of it to Pompey, and 
resigned by this act the government of the em- 
IMre to the discretion of a single man, that artful 
citizen beat his breast as a token of grief at being 
Invested with the honour, and exclaimed, « Alas.' 
am I continually to be invotved in endless trou- 
bles ? How much happier should 1 have been had 
nvy name been unknown, or my merits conceal- 
ed! Must I be eternally in the field of battle? 
Most my limbs never be relieved from this weight 
of armour ? Shall I never escape from the envy 
that pursues me. and be able to retire with con- 
tent and tranquillity to the enjoyment of rural So- 
litude, with my wife and children ?" He spoke 
truth in the language of dissimulation ; for he had 
not yet learned really to esteem that which men 
possessed of ambition and the lust of power des- 
pwe: nor did he yet contemn that which, at this 
period orthe republic, every Roman who was 
ihFnJL *® «<>">™anil, esteemed more than all other 
things. But Manlius Curius, the noblest Roman 
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of the age» reaU|j poweaaed the sentimeoU which 
Porapey expreflsed. Hayiifg tsDquiahed leveral 
warlike natioaa, driven Fjrrtmi oat of Italj, and 
enjoyed three timet the hooonr of a triampfa^ he 
retired to his cottage ia the country, and there 
cultivated, with his own victorioiu hands, hi* little 
farm, where, when the ambassadors fVom the 
Saranites arrived to offer him a large present of 
gold, he was found, aeated in hb chimner-corner, 
dreanng tumipa. The noble recluse refused thie 
present, and gave the ambassadors this answer : 
** A man that can be satisfied with such a supper, 
has no need of gold : and I think it more glonona 
to coDcraer the owners of it, than to posaesa it 



myself? 



The perfect happmess which Curias enjoyed in 
drea^ng this humble meal, may be truly envied 
by the greatest monarchs, and moat luxurious 
prinoea. It ia a melancholy troth, but too well 
known to kines and princes, that under many cir* 
oamatancea they are deprived of real frienda: 
and thia ia the reaaon why they ask the advice of 
many, and confide in none. Every roan of can- 
dour, reflection, and good sense, pities the condi- 
tion of virtuous sovereigns t for even the beat qf 
sovereigns are not totally exempt from fears and 
iealouaieai Their felicity never equala that of a 
laborious and contented huabandman : their plea- 
aurea are neither ao pure nor so permanent, nor 
can they even experience the same tranquilUtr 
and unalloyed content.. The provisions, iudeeOf 
of a peasant are coars^ but to his appetite thcar 
are delicious : his bed is hard, hot he goet to it 
fatigued by the honest labours of the day, and 
sleepa sounder on hia mat of atraw than monar^s 
on their beds of down. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The JUto€aitagt* ofSoUtutU in exile. 

Tm advantages of Solitade are not confined to 
rank, to fortune, or to eircamatancea. Fragrant 
breezes^ magnificent forests, richJj tinted mea* 
dows, and that endless variety of beautiful ob;ects 
-vhich the birth of spring spreads over the face of 
nature, enchant not only philosophers, kings, and 
heroes, but ravish the mind of the meanest spec- 
tator with exquisite delight An English author 
has very Justly observed, that '* It is not necessary 
that he who looks with pleasure on^e colour of 
a flower, should study the prineipleaitf vegetation; 
or tliat the Ptolemaic and Copen^n systems 
should be compared, before the light of the sun 
can gladden, or its warmth invigorate. Novelty 
in itself is a source of gratification ; and Milton 
justly observes, " that to him who has been long 
pent up in cities, no rural object can be presented 
which will not delight or refresh some of \m 
sensea" 

Exiles themselves frequently experience the 
advantages and enjoyments of Solitude. Instead 
of the world from which they are banbhed, they 
form, in the tranquillity of retirement, a new 
world tor themselves; forget the false joys and 
fictitious pleasures which they followed in the ze- 
nith of greatness, habituate their minds to others 
of ft nobler kind, more worthy the attention of 
rational beings ; and to pass their days with tran- 
quillity, invent a variety of innocent felicities, 
which are only thought of at a disUnoe from so- 
ciety, far removed from all consolation, far from 
tbar coimtry, their families, and their friends. 

But exdes, if they wish to ensure happiness in 
retirement, must, like x)ther men, fix their minds 
• upon some one object, and adopt the pursuit of it 
»n such a way as to revive their buried hopes, or 
to excite the prospect of approaching pleasure. 
him^tfL^'v.^""^ of Isenbourg, distinguished 
mmself by his courage during a service of twenty 
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yean ander Ferdinand, Duke of llranawick, and 
Marshal Broglio, and in the war between the 
Russians and the Turks — Health and repose were 
aaerifieed to the gratification ot' his ambition knd . 
love of glory. During his service in the Rustiaa 
army, he fell under the displeatore of the Em- 
press, and was sent into exile. The csJainitous 
condition to which persons exiled bv this govem- 
luent are reduced is well known ; bat this philo- 
sophic Prince cotitriyed to render even a Rnssian 
banishme&t agreeable. While oppressed both i» 
body and in mind, by the painful reflection which 
his situation at first created, and reduced by his 
anxieties to a mere skeleton, he accidentally met 
with the little Essay written by Lord Bolingbroke 
on the subject of Exile. He read it several times, 
and, '* in proportion to the number of times I 
read," said the Prince, in the preface to the ele- 
gant and nervous translation he made of this 
work, *' I felt all my sorrows and disquietudes 
vanish." 

This Essay by Lord Bolingbroke upon Exile^ is 
a masterpiece of stoic philosophy and fine writing. 
He there boldly exammes all the adversities of 
life. — *' Let us," says he, ** set all our past and 
present afflictions at once before our eyes : let us 
resolve to overcome them, instead of flyinff from 
them, or wearing out the sense of them wiui long 
and ignominious patience. Instead of palliating 
remedies, let us use the incinon knife and the 
caustic, search the wound to the bottom, and "watV. 
an immediate and radical cure." 

Perpetual banishment, like uninterrupted Soli- 
tude, certainly strenp^thens the powers of the mind, 
and enables the sufEerer to collect sufficient force 
to support his misfortunes. Solitude, indeed, be* 
comes an easy situation to those exiles who are 
inclined to indulge the pleasing sympathies of the 
heart; for Uiey then experience pleasures that 
were before unknown, and from that moment 
forget those they tasted in the more flourishing 
and prosperous conditions of life. 

Brutus, when he visited the banished' Marcel- 
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lus in his retreat to Milylene, found him eiqoyiiiJB 
the bi|;beftt felicities of whieh humaa nalure i* 
suMeptiUe^ and devoting his tinier as bdEore hi* 
banishment, to the study of eveiy useful aeienoe* 
Deeply impressed by the example this unexpeet- 
ed scene afforded, he fel^ on bis return* thiat U 
was Brutus vfao was exiled, and not Marcel Iw 
Whom he left bebiind> Quintus Metellus Kumi- 
dicus had experienced the like fate a few ycsra 
before. While the Homau people, under the gulcU 
ance of Marius, were laying the foundation of 
that tyranny which Csesar afterward completed, 
Metellus, sugly in the midst of an alarmed se* 
natc, and surrounded by an enraged populace, rch 
fused to take the oath imposed by the pemiewut 
laws of the tribune Satumins ; and bis intrepid 
conduct was oonyerted, by the yoiee of faotion,inte 
a high crime acainst the State ; for which he was 
dragged from his senatorial sesi b^ the lieentious 
rabble, exposed to the indignity of a public im* 
peach ment, -and sentenced to perpetual e:tile. 
The more virtuous citizens, however, took arms 
in his defence, and generously resolved rather to 
perish than behold their country uajustJy depriy* 
ed of so much merit s but tlus magnaairaous Ro- 
man, whom no persuasion could induce to do 
wrong, declined to increase the confusion of the 
coounonwealth by encouraging resistance, con- 
eeiviog it a duty ne owed to ihe lawa, not to suf- 
fer any sedition to take |dace on his account. Con- 
tenting himself with protesting his innocence, and 
sincerely . lamenting the public phrensy, he ex- 
claimed, as Plato had done before daring the dis- 
tractions of the Athenian commonwealth, ** If 
the times should mend, 1 shall recover my sta- 
tion ; if not, it is a happiness to be absent from 
Eome ('* and departed without regret into exile, 
fully convinced of its advantages to a nund inca- 
pable of finding repose except on foteign shores, 
And which at Home must have be^n tocessantly 
tortured by the hourly s^ht of a sickly sUte and 
** «»Piring republic 
notilius also, feeling the same contempt for the 
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•endmeots and muin^rt of the age, vofantarilr 
trittidnew Uintelf fivni the conHMed metropolif 
of the repaUio^ Aim had been defeiMfed bj hia 
integrit J aad eourage agatnal the ruioout^ and op- 
preaaiTe extortkm of the publioansi Theie noble 
and tpthted exertk»fl^ whieh he wai prompted to 
pMhe not onij from hit high sense of jostiee, but 
m' the honourable diaoharge of i!he uarttenlar du- 
tieaofhis office, drew on Inm the idi|nation of the 
Kqtwatriaii Order, and ex^ed the ammontr of the 
MlkMi which sapi^prted the interests of Mariua. 
They indneed the vile and infhmoos Apieius to 
become the instmmeot of hit deatruetion. He waa 
aocaaed of eomiptiOB f and, aa the iuthora and 
abettors of thia false aeevaatfoa Mt as jndces on 
lua trial, RntiUas, the most inaoeent and ▼wtaoaa 
citizea of the rapablie, was of eoarte eondemned t 
for. indeed, he seaveely aondeseended to defend 
the eante. Seeking an asyHini in the East, this 
traly respeetable Roman, whose merits -rere not 
onlf overlooked^ but traduced, bj lua ungratefol 
countiy, was eveiy where received with profbond 
veneration and onqualified apphrase^— He had, 
•however, before the term of hia exite expired, an 
opfMMtoiutj of exhibiting the just contempt he felt 
for the treatment he iiM received ; for when Svl- 
la earnestly solicited hhn to return to Rome, ne 
HOC only refosed to comply with his request, but 
removed bis reanlenee to a greater distance from 
hia infatuated country. 

Cicero, however, who possessed in an eminent 
degree all the resoorcea and sentiments whieh are 
neaeasary to render Solitnde pfeasant and advan- 
tageoua, is a memorable exception to these in- 
atanees of happy and contented exiles. This elo« 
qoent patriot, who had been publicly proclaimed^ 
** The Saviour •f hU Cwntry^* who had pur- 
sued hia measurea with undaunted perseverance, 
in defiance of the open menacea of a desperate 
fastioB, and the concealed danera of hired assaa* 
sins, sunk faito d^ection and dismay under a sen- 
tence of exile. The strength of his eonstitotion 
had long been impaired 1^ Incessant anxiety and 
fatigue; and the terrors of banishment sooppre 
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ed hif mindy that he loat all his powerf» and be- 
came, from the deep mehm^olj into whieh it 
ploDged him, totallj incapable of adoptiag just 
tantiments, or pursuing spirited measures. Bf 
this weak and uomanl^ condact he disgraced an 
event by whieh Providence iDtended to render his 
glory complete. Undetermined where to go, or 
what to do, he lamented, with effeminate sighs 
and childish tears, that he coaM now no longer en- 
joy the luxuries of hb fortune, the splendour of 
his rank, or the charms of his popularity. Weep- 
ing over the ruins of his magnificent manaion, 
which Clodins IcFelied with the ground, and groan- 
ing for the absence of his wife Terentia, whom 
he soon afterward repudiated, he suffered the 
deepest melancholy to seize upon his mind : be- 
came a prey to the most inveterate grief ; com- 
pluned with bitter anguish of wants, which, if sup* 
plied, would have afford^ him no enjovment; and 
acted, in short, so ridiculoudy, that both his friends 
&nd his enemies concluded that adversity had de- 
ranged his mind. Cesar beheld with secret and 
raal^nant pleasure, the man who had refused to 
act as his Lieutenant sufiering under the scourge 
of Clodius. Pompey hoped that all sense of fat 
ing^tude would be effaced by the eontempt and 
derision to which a benefactor, whom he had 
shamefully abandoned, thus meanly exposed his 
character. Attieus himself, whose mind was bent 
on magnificence and money* and who, by hb 
temporizing talents, endeavoured to preserve the 
friendship of all parties without enlisting in any, 
blushed for the unmanly conduct of Cicero-; and 
in the censorial style of Cato, instead of his own 
plausible dialect, severely reproached him forcon- 
^nuing so meanly attached to his former fortunes. 
Solitude had no influence over a mind so weak 
and depressed as to turn the worst side of every 
Bubject to its view. He died, however, with great- 
er heroism than he lived, "Approach, oW sol- 
dier! cried he, from his litter, to Popilius Lcb- 

iTrnn 1 **™?'' ®^'®"* «"<> present rounlerer, «'and, 
' ^ott have the courage, Uke my Kfe.'* 
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"These iMtonces," aayt Lord Bdingbroke. 
« show, that as a change of ptaee, anipl? eonsi- 
dered, can render no man unhappy , to the other 
evils which are objected to exile, either eannot 
happen to wise and Tirtaoos men, op, if they do 
happen to them, cannot render them miserable, 
blones are hard, and cakes of ice are cokt, and all 
who feel them feel alike; but the good or the 
bad evenU which fortune brings upon us, are felt 
acoording to the qualities that we, not they not. 
sess. They are in themselyes imiifferent and comi 
raon accidents, and they aeguire strength by no- 
thing but our vice op our weakness. Fortune can 
dispense neither felicity, nor infelielty unless we 
ca<>perate with her. Pew men who are unhappy 
un^er the loss of an estate, would be happy in 
the possession of it ; and those who deserve to en- 
joy the advantages which exile takes away, will 
not be unhappy when they are deprived of them." 

An exile, however, cannot hope to see his days 
glide quietly avay in rural delights and phikM». 
phio pejwse, except he has conscientiously 4jis- 
charged those duties which he owed to the worirf 
and given that example of reetitnde to future 
ages, which every character exhibits who is a» 

penod of his proqienty. 
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CHAP. VII.. 

Tht MvMiU^et ofSolitudt in Old A£fe / (md om 
ihebedof DeMh. 

Tbs dcelioe of lifei «nd particuiarlj the con- 
dition oC M agCf deriYe from Sofitude the purest 
tmiraes of umntenufiled enjoyment. Old age, 
when coaiidered ti a penod of comparaUTe qtiie- 
lade and repow, at a wrioos and oonteinplati^e 
ioteml between a tnu»tory exiiten«e and an »p- 
nreadkiog immortiilUy, isyperhaps, tiie moit agrees 
able eonditioncf baman life : a condition to which 
Solitude afibids a aeeare hachoor aeamtt those 
ibattct«K tempaitt to^irfaieh the fraH bark of man 
18 eonUnnally expoied in the thort, bat dwigcr^ 
OM voyage of the world ; a harbottr from whetioe 
he TOW Mciund J View the rooks and quiektaodt 
whieb threatened hit dietferuction, and whieh he 
baa hanpi^ escaped. . ^ at 

Men are by nature disposed to mTCStigate the 
various propectiec of distant objects, before they 
think of centempfaiting their own ohamctersi uke 
modem travellers, who visit foreign omntries be- 
fore they ave acquainted with their own. But 
prudence will exhort the yoatig, and experience 
teach the aged, to conduct themselves on very dif- 
ferent principles ; and both the one and the other 
win find that Solitude and aelf-examnaUan are 
the beginning and the end of true wisdom. 

O ! lost to Virtue, lost to manly thoaght. 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul ! 
Who think in Solitude to be alone. 
Comroonion sweet; communion lam and high! 
Our Reason, Guanlian Angel, andour God : 
Then nearest these when o^rs most remote ( 
And all, ere long, shall be remote but ^ese 

The levity of youth, fay this commonion large 

"*{*? high will be repressed, and the depression 

nich sometimes accompanies old ags entirely 
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removed. An uneetane meeesaion of gay hopeay 
food denrei^ ardent wiBhea» high delights, and un- 
founded faneiea, form the character of our early 
years ; but those which foUow are marked with 
melancholy aod ioereasing sorrows. A miod, 
however, that is invigorated by observation and ei- 
perienee, remains dauntless and unmoved, amidst 
both the prosperities and adversities of lite. He 
who is no longer forced to exert his powers, and 
who at an early period of his life, has well studi- 
ed the manners of men, will complain very little 
of the ingratitude with which his favours and anii- 
ieties have been requited. Ail he asks it. that 
the world will let him alone : aod having a tho- 
roogh knowledge, not only of his own character, 
hot of mankind, he is enabled to enjoy the com- 
forts of repose. 

It is finely remarked by a celebrated Crerman* 
that there are political as well as religiooa Carthu- 
sians, and that both orders are sometimes com- 
posed of most excellent and pious characters. ** II 
IS,*' says this admirable writer, ** in the deepest 
and moat sequestered recesses of forests that we 
meet wMi the peaceful sage, the oafan observer, 
the friend of truth, and the lover of his eottotry» 
who renders hinuelf beloved by his wisdom* re- 
vered for his knowledge, respected for his vera- 
city, and adored for his benevolence t whose con- 
fidence and friendship every one is anaions to gMU ; 
and who excites admiration by the eloqneiice of 
his conveiHtaiion, aod esteem by the virtue of his 
actions, while he raises wonder by the obscurity 
of his name, and the mode of his existence. The 
giddy multitude solicit him to relinqoish his Soli- 
tude, and seat himself on the dirooe ; but they 
perceive inscribed on his forehead, beaming with 
sacred fire, ' OiU profamtm vt4gu9 et arteo /' 
and, instMd of being his seducers, become his dis- 
ciplesL" But, alas! this extraordinary character, 
whom I saw some years ago in Weteravia, who 
inspired me with filial reverence and affection, 
and whose animated countenance announced the 
superior wisdom and happy traoqidUity of his 
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nJod, is now no more. There did not perhaps 
at that time exist in any court a more profound 
statesman : he was intimately acquainted with alt, 
and oorresponded pei-senaily with some of the 
most celebrated Sovereigns of Earope. I never 
met with an observer who penetrated with saeh 
quick and accurate sagacity into the minds and 
eharaeters of men, who formed such true opinions 
of the world, or ctttieized with such discerning 
aceuraey the actions of those who were playing^ 
important parts on its vanous theatres. There 
never was a mind more free, more enlarged, 
more powerfol, or more engaging ; or an eye 
more hveiy and inquisitive. He was the man, of 
all others, in whose company I could have lived 
with the highest pleasure, and died with the 
greatest comfort. The rural habitation in which 
he lived was simple in its structure, and modest in 
its attire ; the surrounding grounds and gardens 
laid out in the happy simplicity of nature ; and 
his fare healUiy'and frugal. I never felt a charm 
more powerful than that which filled my bosom 
while 1 contemplated the happy Solitude of the 
venerable Baron de Schautenbach at Weteravia. 
Rousseau, feeling his end approach, also passed 
ihe few reniaininp; years of an uneasy life in Soli- 
tude. It was dunng old age that he composed the 
best and greater part of his admirable works ; but, 
although he employed his time with judicious ae- 
tivitv, his feelings had been too deeply wounded 
by the persecutions of the world, to enable him to 
find complete tranquillity in the bowers of retire- 
ment Unhappily he continued ignorant of the 
danger of his situation, imtil the vexations of his 
mind, the disorders of his body, and his unpar- 
donable neglect of health, had rendere*! his reco- 
very impossible. It was not until he had been 
many years tormented by physicians, and racked 
by a painful malady, that he took up h«s pen ; and 
his years increased only to increase the visible ef- 
fect of his mental and corporeal afflictions, which 
rivl!i°^M^.*'®®*™® ^" «®"*^» ^^»t he frequently 
his painJ^ ^* or fainted away under the' excess of 
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It is observed bj one of oor refiaed erities, that 
'* all RofOBseaa wrote during bis old age is the ef- 
feet of madness." <* Yes," replied bis fair friend, 
with greater trath, ** bat he raved so pleasantly, 
that we are delighted to run mad with him.** 

The mind becomes more disposed to seek its 
** Guardian Angel and its God," the nearer it 
approaehes the confines of morulity. When the 
ardent fire of yooth is exUnguished, and the me- 
ndian heat of lifers short day aabsides into the soft 
tranqmUity and refresliing quietude of its evening, 
we feel the important necessity of devoting some 
few hours to piouuMiedttation before we close oor 
eyes In endless nigtt^ ; and the very idea of bemg 
able to possess this raterval of holy leisure, and to 
hold this sacred communion wiUi God, recreates 
the mind, like the afiproaeh of spring siter a dull, 
a dreary^ and a d'lstressing winter. 

Petrarch scarcely perceived the approaches of 
old age. By constant activity he contrived to ren- 
der retirement always haiipy, and year after year 
rolled unpercdved away in pleasures and tranquil- 
lity. Seated in a verdant arbour in the vicinity o€ 
a CSarthusian raonasteiy, about three miles aota 
Milan, he wrote to his friend Settimo with a sim- 
plicity of heart unknown in modem times. ** like 
a wearied traveller, i increase my pace in propor- 
tion as I approach the end of my journey, I pass 
my days and rag^ts in reading and writing ; tnese 
agreeable occapations alternately relieve each 
other, and are me only sources from whene*! de- 
rive my pleasures. I lie awake and think, and di- 
vert my mind by every means in my power ; and 
my ardour increases as new diffiealties arise. No- 
velties incite and obstacles sharpen, my resistance. 
The labours I endure are certain, for my hand Is 
tired of holding my pen : but whether I shaU reap 
the harvest of my toils I cannot tefi. I am anx- 
ious to transmit my name to posterity : but if I 
am disapiKMntcd in this wish I am satisfied the 
age in which I live, or at least my friends, will 
know me, and this fame will satisfy met My 
health is so good,, my constitution so robust, and 
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mj teroperameRt to warm, that neither the ad- 
vance of ye»n, nor the most serioo* oecapation, 
have power to conquer the rebellio«» enetny by 
whioh I ani incessantly attacked. I should cer- 
tainly become its victim, asl have frequently been, 
if Providence did not protect me. On the ap- 
proach of spring, I take up arms against the Ae&K 
and am even at this moment struggling for mji 
liberty against this dangerous enemy. | 

A rorai retreat, however lonely or obacnre, ^onj 
tributes to increase the fame of those great wm 
noble characters who relinquish the world at an 
advanced period of their liway and past the re- 
mainder of their days in ratpnal Solitude : theur 
lustre beams from their retirement with brighter 
rays than those which shone around them in their 
earliest days, and on the theatre of their glory. 
*' It is in Solitude, in exile, and on the bed of 
death," aays Pope, *< that the aoUest characters 
of antiquity shone with the greatest splendour ; it 
was then thcgr perfoi'med the greatest aerrrees ; 
for it was during those periods that they became 
useful examples to the rest of manUnd" And 
Rousseau appears to have entertained the same 
opmion : <' It is noble^" says he, <* to exhibit to 
the eyes of men an example of the life they ought 
to lead. The man who, when age or ill health 
haa deprived him of activity, dares to resound 
from his retreat the voice of truth, and to an- 
noiince to mankind the folly of those opinioiti 
which render them miserable, is a public bene- 
factor. I should be of much less use to my coun- 
trymen, were I to live aotong them, than I can 
posnblv be in my retreat Of what importance 
can it be, whether I live in one place or another, 
provided I discharge mv duties properly f* 

A eerUio young larfy of Germany, however, 
was of opinion that Rousseau was not entitled to 
praise She maintained that he waa a dangerous 
corrupter of the youthful mind, and that he had 
▼e*y improperly disch^-ged his dutie^ by disco- 

•SSf* *? •*.!• ^«">««»W'* «he moral defects and 
»»<»iottt in^linatians of bis heart. " Sucb a work 
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written hj a man of virtue," said she, " would 
render him an object of abhorrence : but Rous- 
seau, whose writings are ealcolated to captivate 
the wicked, proves, by his stoiy of the Rubaii 
Vote, tiiat he possesses a heart of the blackest 
dye. It is evident, from many passages in that 
pubiioation, that it was vanity alone which guided 
his pen ; and from many others, that'he leH hifn- 
aelf conaoious he was disdosiog falsehoods. Th^re 
is noihiog, in short, throughout the work that 
bears the stamp of truth ; and all it informs us d 
18 that Madame.de Warens was the original from 
which he drew the character of JaKa. These 
unjastly celebrated Conjetnona contain, generally 
speaking, a great niainr fine words, and bat very 
few good thoughts. Ifj instead of rejecting every 
Opportunity of advancing himself in life, he had 
engaged in some industrious profession, he might 
have been more useful to the world than he has 
been by the publication of his dangerous writings." 

This incompardi>le criticism upop Rousseau 
merits preservation ; for, in my opinion, it is the 
only one <A its kind. The Confestioru of Rous- 
seau is a work certainly not proper for the eye 
of youth J hut to me it appears one of the most 
remarkable philosophic pifblications that the pre- 
sent age has produced. The fine style and en- 
chanting coburs in which it is written are its least 
merits. The most distant posterity will read it 
with rapture, without inquiring what age the ve- 
nerable author had attained when he gave to the 
wortd this last proof of his sincerity. 

Age, however advailbed, is capable of enjoymg 
real pleasure. A virtuous old man passes his days 
'•with serene gayety, and receives, in the happiness 
he feels from the benedictions of all around him, 
a rich reward for the rectitude and iutes?rity of 
his past life ; for the mind reviews with joyful sa- 
tisfaction its honourable and self apT>roving trans- 
actions : nor does the near prospect of the tonab 
give fearful emotion to his nndisnwyed and steady 

The Eropreis Maria Theresa has caused her 
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own maosoleum to be Erected, and freqaeotljy aie- 
ooro panted by her family, visits with serenity and 
oooiposure, a monumental depository, the Idea of 
which conTeys sach painful apprehension to al- 
most every mind. Pointing it out to the observa- 
tion of her children, « Ought we to be proud or 
arrogant^" says she, ** when we here behold the 
tomb in whieh, after a few years, the poor remains 
of royalty must quietly repose ?" 

There are few men capable of thinking vith so 
much sublimitv. Every one, however, ia capable 
of retiring, at least occasionally, from the eorrup- 
tioDs of the world ; and if, during this calm re- 
treat, they shall happily learn to estimate their 
past days with propriety, and to live the remain- 
der in private virtue and public utility, the tomb 
will lose its menacing aspect, and death appear 
like the calm evening of a fine and well-spent day. 

The man, how blest, who, sick of gaudy seenei. 
Is led by choice to take his favourite walk 
Beneath Death's gloomy, silent, cypress sbadesi, 
Unpierc'd by Vanity's fantastic fay ; 
To read his monuments, to weigh his dust. 
Visit his vaults, and dwell among the tombs ! 
Forth from the tomb, as from an humble shrine, 
' Truth, radiant Goddess ! sallies on the soul, 
And puts Delusion's dusky train to flight ; 
Dispels the mists our sultry passions raise. 
From objects low, terrestrial, and obscure, 
And shows the real estimate of things. 

A religious disposition frequently mixes itself in 
retirement with the innocent and moral enjoy- 
ments of the heart, and promotes, by reciprocal 
effects, the highest pleasures of Solitude. A sim- 
ple, virtuous, and tranquil life, prepares and 
prompts the mind to raise itself toward its God • 
the contemplation of the Divine Nature fills the 
heart with religious devotion ; and the sublime ef- 
fect of religion is tranquillity. When the mind is 
once touched with the true precepts of our holv 
»^«iieion,thevaDiticsof the world lose thcircharms 
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Rod the bosom feels the miieries and torments of 
hjomanity with diminished angaiah. AH around w 
calm aod quiet The tumultuous din of society 
appears like thunder rolling at a distance j and the 
pious recluse joyfully exclaims^ in the words of the 
poet, 

*' Blest be that hand dWine, which gently laid 
My heart at rest beneath tms humble i^ed. 
The world's a stately bark on dang'rous seas, 
'With pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril ; 
Here, on a single plank, thrown safe ashore, 
I hear the tumult of the distant throng, 
As that of seas remote, or dyine storms ; 
And meditate OQ scenes more silent still ; 
Pursue my theme, and fight the fear of Death. 
Here, like a shepherd gazing^ from his hut. 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his staff, 
Cager Ambition's fiery chace I see ; 
I see the «rcting hunt of noisy men 
Burst law's enclosure, leap tbe mounds of right; 
Pursuing and pursued, each other's prey. 
As wolves for rapine ; as the fox for wiles ; 
Till Death, that mighty hooter, earths them all." 

When Addison perceived tnat he waa given 
over by his physicians, and felt his end approach- 
ing, he sent for Lord Warwick, a young man of 
very irregular life and loose opinions, whom he 
had diligently, but vunly endeavoured to reelwm, 
but who by no means wanted respect for the per- 
son of lus preceptor, and was sensible of the loss 
he was about to sustain. When he entered the 
chamber of his dying friend, Addison, who was 
extremely feeble, and whose life at that moment 
hung quivering on his lips, observed a profound 
silence. The youth, after a long and awful pause, 
at length said, in low and trembling accents, ** Sir, 
you desired to see me : signify your commands, 
and be assured I will execute them with reKgious 
fidelity." Addison took him by the hand, and 
with his expiring breath replied, '* Observe with 
what tranquillity a Christian can die.'* Such is 
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the eoosoiatiOD wfaieb springs from • doe tense 
of the principles, and a proper praetice of the 
preeepcs, of our hoty religion : such is the high 
rewai^ a fife of sinplioity and innocence bestows. 

BeligioD's force divine is but displayed 

Id deep desertion of all human aid ; 

To succoar la extremes is her dell|:ht. 

And cheer the heart when terror stnkes the agh t. 

AVe, disbetieVmg oar own senses* gaze, 

And wonder what a mortaPs heart can raise. 

To trioQiph at misfortuneSt smile in grief^ 

And comfot-t those who came to bring relief; 

We gave ; and as we gaze, wealth, fame, decajr, 

And all the worid's yam glories fade away. 

He who daring the retirement of the day se- 
riously studies, and during the silence of the ni^t 
piously contemplates the august doctrines of J?0- 
veUuion, will be conVmeed of their power by ex- 
periencing their effect. He win review with com- 
posure his past errors in sodet^r, perceive with 
satisfaction his present comCbrt in Solitude, and 
aspire with hope to future happineis in heaven. 
He will think with the freedom of a philosopher, 
live with the piety of a Christian, and renounce 
with ease the fMMSonous pleasures of sooety from 
a conviction that they weaken the energies of his 
mind, and prevent his heart from raising itself to- 
ward his God. Di^usted with the vanities and 
follies of public life, he will retire into privacy, 
and contemplate the importance of eternity. 
£ven if he be still obliged occasionally to venture 
(m the stormy sea of busy life, he will aviod with 
greater skill and prudence the rocks and sands 
by which he is surrounded, and steer with great- 
er certainty and effect from t!ie tempests which 
most threaten his destruction ; rejoicing less at the 
pleasant course which a favourable wind and clear 
skv roHy afford him, than at his having happily 
eUuled such a multitude of dangers. 
The hours consecrated to God in Sofitnde, ar^ 
ot only the most important, but when we are 
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hafoHoated to ibis bo)y commonion, the I^ppiest 
of oup lives; Every time we silently elevate our 
tbcMights toward ihe great Author of oar being 
we recar to a conteraptation of ouitelves : and be- 
ing rcnderetl sensible of our nearer approach, not 
only in idea, but in reality, to the seat of eternal 
felicity, Ve retire, without regr«t, from the noisy 
muftitude of the world. A phUosophic view and 
' Gonnplete knowledge of the nature of the species 
ereep by degrees upon the mind : we scrutinize our 
chatracterswithgreater severity: feel with redoubled 
for<:e the necessity of a reformation ; and reflect 
with substantial cffeot on the gloriOQS end for whtob 
we were created. Conscious that human actions 
are acceptable to the \lmighty mind only in prv- 
Xiortion as they are prompted by motives of the 
fiurest TiPtue, men ought benevolently to suppose 
that eTery good work springs from an untainted 
source and is performed merely for the benefit 
of mankind ; but human aetions are exposed to 
the influence of a Tariety of secondary causes, and 
cannot always be the pure production of ao un- 
biassed heart. Good works, however, fro:a what- 
ever motive they arise, always convey- a certain 
satisfaction and complacency to the mind. Hut 
-when ihe real merit of Ibe performer is to be ac- 
tually investigated, the inquiry must always be, 
whether the mind was not actuated by sinister 
views, by the hope of gratifying a momentary 
passion, by Ae feelings of self-love, rather than by 
the sympathiesofbpothei'ly affection : and these 
subtle and. important questions ai« certainly dis- 
cussed with closer scrutiny, ami the rootKes of 
the heart explored and developed with greater 
sincerity, daring those hoars when we are alone 
before God than in any other situation. 

. Safety dwells 

J^mote frommultitode. The world's a stiho^] 

Of. wrong ; and what profieSents swarm arotind ? 

We must or imitate oFdi8appi>ove ; 
( Mu&t list as their aceomplieea-or fooft. 
! That stains oar in itoaence; this wounds onrpea«|(» 
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From Natore't birth hence wiwlom has beeD srolt 
Wtth tweet recess, and languish'd for the shade, ! 
The sacred shade at' Solitude, which inspires i 

The aw^l presence of the Deitv. I 

Few are the faalts we flatter when alone. 
Vieennksin her aiiorements ; is ungili;. 
And looks, like other objects, black by sig^ht. 
Night is fair Virtue's immemorial friend ; 
By night the Atheist half betieves a God. 

Firm and untainted irirtae* indeed, cannot be 
so easily and eflSieaciously acquired, as by practiaiDg 
the precepts of Christianity in the bowers of Soli- 
tude. Religion refines our moral sentiments, dis- 
engages the heart from every vain desire, renders 
it tranquil under misfortunes, humble in the pre- 
sence of God, and steady in the society of men. 
A life passed in the practice of every virtue, af- 
fords, us a rich reward for all the hours we have 
consecrated to its duties, and enables us in the 
silence of Solitude to raise our pure hands and 
chaste hearts in pious adoration to oiir Almighty 
Father ! 

How "low, fiat, stale, and unprofitable, aeem 
all the uses of this world," when the mind, bold- 
ly soaring beyond this lower sphere, indulges the 
idea that the pleasures which result from a life of 
innocence and virtue may be faintly analagous to 
the fdicities of heaven ! At least, I trust we may 
be permitted unoflGendingly to conceive, according 
to our worldly apprehension, that a free and un- 
bounded liberty of thought and action, a high ad- 
miration of the universal system of Nature, a par- 
ticipation of the Divine Essence, a perfect com- 
munion of friendship, and a pure interchafige of 
love', may^ be a portion of the enjoyments we nope 
to experience in those regions of peace and hap- 
piness where no impure or improper, sentiment 
can taint the mind. But notions like tbes^ al- 
though they agreeably flatter our imaginatibns, 
shefl at present but a glimmering light upon this 
awful subject, and must continue, like dreams 
and visions of the mind, nntU the clouds and thick 
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darkness which sarroand the tomb of mortalitj 
no longer obaonre the bright glcries of everlasting 
life ; until the Tcil shalJ be rent asunder, and the 
Eternal shall reveal those things which no eye 
hath seen, no ear has heard, and which passeth 
all understanding. For I acknowledge, with awful 
reverence, and silent sabmisuon, that the know- 
ledge of eternity is to the human intellect like that 
which the colour of crimson appeared to be in the 
mind of a blind man, who compared it to the 
sound of a trumpet. I cannot, howerer, conceive, 
that a notion more comfortable can be entertain- 
ed, than that eterm'ty promises, a constant and nn- 
inteiTupted tranqaillity ; although 1 am perfectly- 
conscious that it is impossible to form an adequate 
idea of the nature of that enjoyment which is 
produced by a happiness without end. An ever- 
lasting tranquillity is, in my imagination, the hieh- 
est possible felicity, because I know of no felicity | 

upon earth higher than that which a peaceful | 

mind and contented heart afford. 
^ Since, therefore, internal and external tranquil- 
lity is, upon earth, an incontestable commence- 
ment of beatitude, it may be extremely useful I 
to believe, that a rational and qualified sedusion : 
from the tumults of the world may so highly 
rectify the faculties of the human soul, as to ena- 
ble uii to acquire in '' blissful Solitude" the ele- 
ments of that happiness we expect to enjoy in the j 
world to come. 

He is the happy man, whose life e'en now. 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come : ' 
Who, doom'd to an obscure but tranquil state. 
Is pleas'd with it, and, were he free to choose 
Would make his fate his choice : whom peace^ 

the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith. 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 
Content, indeed, to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 
The world overlooks him in her bui^ search 
Of <^ects more ilUistrious in her view s 
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And oecapied as earnestly as she ; 
Though more subJimely, ho o'erlooks the -world. 
She scorns hispleas«r«fl,forshe knows them not; 
He seeks not hers, for he has prov d them vain. 
He eannot skim the ground like such riire birds 
Pursaing gilded flies, ami sueh he deema 
Her honours, her eroolaments, her joys. 
Therefore in contemplation is his bliss» 
Whose power is sueh, that whom she Itiis froin 

earth 
She makes familiar with a Heaven unseen^ 
And shows him glories yet to bercveal'd. 
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THE FEANICIOUS INFLUENCE OF A TOTAL 
SECLUSION FROM SOCIETY 

THE MIND AND THE HEART. 



CHAP. I. 

Introductiotu 

Solitude, in its strict and literal acceptatiooj 
is eqaallj unfriendly to the happiness, and foreign 
to the natare of mankind. An indinatiun to ex- 
ercise the facuJtj of speech, to interchange the 
sentiments of the mind, to indulge the afiections 
of the heart, and to receive themselves, while 
they hestow on others, a kind assistance and sop- 
port, drives meu^ by an ever active, and almost 
irresistible impulse, from Solitude to Society: 
and teaches them that the highest temporal feli- 
city they are capable of enjoying, must be sought 
for in a suitable onion of the sexes, and in a 
friendly intercourse with their fellow creatures. 
The profoundest deductions of reason, the high- 
est flights of fancy, the finest sensibilities of the 
heart, the happiest discoveries of science, and the 
most valuable productions of art, are feebly felt, 
and imperfectly enjoyed, in the cold and cheer- 
less region of Solitude. It is not to the senseless 
rock, or to the passing gale, that we can satisfac- 
torily communicate our pleasures and our painsi 
The heavy sighs which incessantly transpire from 
the vaeant bosoms of the solitary hermit and the 
surly misanthropist, indicate the absence of those 
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high delights which ever accompany eongenia^ 
seotimeDt and matual aflfectiOD. The soul sinks 
under a situation in which there are no kindred 
bosoms to participate its joys, and sympathise in 
its sorrows ; and feels, stroagly feels, that the be- 
neficent Creator has so framed and moulded the 
temper of our minds, tJiat Society is the earliest 
impulse and the most powerful inciinaticm of our 
hearts. 

•« Unhappy he ! who from the first of joys. 
Society, cut off, is left alone 
Amid this world of death .. . . ." 

S6eicty, however, although it is thus pointed 
hut to us, as it were by the finger of the Al- 
mighty as the means of reaching our highest pos- 
sible state of earthly felicity, is so pregnant with 
dangers, that it depends entirely on ourselves, 
whether the indulgence of tliis instinctive propen- 
sity shall be productive of happiness or roiseiy. 

" all have cause to smile. 

But such as to themselves that cause deny. 
Our faults are at the bottom of our ptins ; 
Eivop, in acts of judgment, is the source 
Of eudiess sorrow " 

The pleasures of Society, like pleasures of eve- 
ry other kii<d« must, to be pure and permanent, 
be temperate and discreet. While paasioDr anU 
mates, and sensibility cherishes, reason mtist di- 
rect, and virtue be the object of oor course. Those 
who search for happiness in a vague, desultory, 
and indiscriminate intercourse vnih the world ; 
who imaj^lne the palace of Pleasure to be sur- 
rounded by the gay unthinking, and volatile part 
(tf the species $ who conceive that the rays of all 
human delight beam from places of pabuc festi- 
vity and resort ; 

**Who all their joys in mean profusion waste^ 
Vvithout reflection, management, or taste \ 



p^p 
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. Careless of all that Virtue gives to please ; 
For thought too activeyaod too mad for ease ; 
Who give each appetite too loose a rein, 
Push all enjoyment to the Tei^e of pain ; 
Impetuous tbllow where the Passions eall, 
And li?e in rapture, or not live at all f' 

will, instead of lasting and satisfactorj fruition^ 
meet only with sorrowful disappdintment. This 
mode of seeking Society is not a rational indul- 
gence of that natural passion which Heaven, in 
Its benevolenee to man, has planted in the human 
heart ; but merely a factitious desire, an habitual 
prari^iCT, prodoocrd bv restless leisure, and en- 
couraged hy vanity and dissipation. Social hap- 
piness, true and essential social happiness, resides 
etily in the bosom of love and in the arms of 
friendship^ and can only be really enjoyed by 
congenial hearts and kindred minds, in the do- 
mestie bowers of privacy and retirement Affec- 
tionate intercourse produces an inexhaustible 
fund of delidit It is the perennial sunshine of 
the mind. With what extreme anxiety do we all 
endeavour to find an amiable being with whom we 
may form a tender tie and close attach i^enti who 
may inspire us with unfading bliss, and receive in- 
crease of hflippiness from our endearments and 
attention ! How greatly do such connections in- 
erease the kind and benevolent dispositions of the 
heart! and bow greatly do such dispositions, 
wliile they lead the mind to the enjoyment of 
domestic happiness, awaken all the virtues, and 
call forth the best and strongest energies of the 
soul ! Deprived of tbe chaste and endearing sym- 
pathies of Love and Friendship, the species sink 
mto gross sensuality or mute indifference, neg- 
lect yie improvement of their faculties, and re- 
nounce all anxiety to please ; hut incited b^ these 
propensities, 'the sexes mutually exert their pow- 
ers, cultivate tiieir talents, call every intellectual 
energy into action ; and, by endeavouring to pro- 
mote each other's happiness, mutually secure 
their own. 

12 
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'< Ai beet mix'd neeur dnv ireiii Hregrtot flow- 

er«» 
So mail from FViendahip wiadom Mid delight | 
Twimtied bj Dttiire $ if they fwit, they 4ie. 
HatC tboB no mind to set tfaj friend abraaeh ? 
Good KiiBe wiN tUgnete j thoughts shut up, wAnt 
And spoil* bke bales unopen'd to the sun. t^lr. 
Had thought been att, sweet afteech had- been ,de» 
It Tentilatea our irtlettectnal fires^ . [nied ^ 

And burnishes the mental magra'^oe ; 
Brightens for ornament, and whets for uae. 
Tis eonverse qualifies for Solitude, 
As etereise for salutary rest. 
Stature, in zeal for huomn amif j. 
Denies or damps aH undivided yoj, 
3of flies monopolists; it cidlsfor tvro. 
Rich fruit! Heaven-planted ; nerer phiek'd bj 
Needful auxiliaries are ouryWeiMlt, to give [aae. 
To soeial man true relish of hinself/' 

s 

Adverse oircnmstances, however, GrequeoUy 
prevent well-disposed charaeters, aot only froia 
making the election which their hearts W0uld 

g'ompt, and their understandings approve, but 
rce them into alliances which both reMon and 
sennbility reject It is from the disi^pointmeiits 
of love or of ambition that theaexes are generally 
repelled from Society to Solitude. The afiection, 
tlie tenderness, the seasibiHty of the hear^ ar& 
but too often torn and outraged bf the eniel^ 
and roalevdienoe of an unfeeling world, in which 
Vice bears on its audacious fitmt the mask of 
Yirtue, and betrays Innocence into the snails of 
unsuspected Guilt The victiroa, however, whe- 
ther of Love or of Ambition, who retire from So- 
ciety to recruit their depressed spirits, andrepahr 
their disordered minds, cannot, without injustiee, 
be stigmatized as misanfliropnts, or arraigned as 
antisocial characters. All relish for scenes of ao>> 
oial happiness may be lost I7 an extreme and 
oren«rdent passion for the enjoyments of them j 
^\ IS only those who seek retirement fit>m an 
on to the company of their fellow ereatorer^ 
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that ema be laid to have renounced, or be desti' 
tate of» the eoiDniOB tyropathiea of nature. 

The pretent age, however, is not \ike\y to pro- 
dae« many tach unnatural charaoten, for the 
manners of the whole world, and particularlj of 
Earope, were never, jierhaps, more disiMned to 
tompkoy. The rage tor pabKe euteitainmeotf 
seeiBS to have infected all the Hastes of societT, 
The pleasores of private life seem to be held la 
universal deteatation and contempt ; opprobrioua 
epiilieu defame tbe bamble enjoyments of do- 
SDestie love, and those whose hours are n<>t cob* 
mmed in unmeaning vkit% or unsocial paitie^ 
are regarded as censors of the common conduct 
of the world, or as enemies to their fellow crea- 
tures.; but although mankind appear so extreme- 
ly social, they certainly were never less friendly 
imd affeetWnate. Ndiner rank, nor ses« nor ago, 
ia free from thia pei'nicians habit. Infants, before 
they can well lisp the mdiroeuts of speech are 
initiated into the idle ceremonies and parade of 
eompany: and can scarcely meet theii parent! 
or their playmates without bein^; ofaligerl to per- 
kurta a punctilious salutation. Formal card par* 
lies, and petty treats, engross tbe time that 
should be devoted to healthful exercise and manly 
reertatioo. The manners of the metropolis are 
imitated with inferior splendour, but with greater 
absurdity, in the country : every village nas its 
Hmts and it* asserobHea,'in wh'rch the. curled dar^ 
lings of the place blaze forth in feathered lustre 
and awkward magnificence ; and while the charai- 
ing simplicity of one aex is destroyed by aifecta- 
tiorf, the honest virtues of tbe other by dissolute 
gallantry, 9nd the passions of both inflamed b^ vi- 
eioos aiM indecent mirth, the gntve elders of^ the 
districts are trying their tempers and impoverish- 
ing their purses at sixpenny whist and cassina 

«'....... all deem 

One Moment unamasM a misery 

Not made for feeble man ; all call aloud 

For every bauble drivel'd o^er by sense. 
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For rattles and cobceitt of everj cast, 
For chanee of foiliesy aod relays of jo^s, 
To drag them throagh the tedions length 
Of a short winter's my»" 

The spirit of dissipation has reached erea the 
vagrant tiibe. The G^sies of Germany suspend 
their predatory exenrsions, and on one previoasly- 
appcHDled evening in every week, assemble to 
enjoy tbeir goiUy spoils in the fumes of strongs 
waters and tobacco. The place of rendezvoaa Is 
generally the Ticinity of a mill, the proprietor of 
which, by a^rding to these wandering tribes an 
undisturbed asylum, not only secures his property 
from their depredations, but, by the idle tales 
with which they contrive to amuse his ear, re- 
specting the characters and conduct of his neigh- 
houi*s, furnishes himself with new subjects of con- 
versation for his next evening's coterie. 

Minds that derive all their pleasures from the 
levity and mirth of promiscuous company, are 
seldom able to contribute, in any high degree^ to 
their own amusement. Characters like these 
search every place for entertainment, except their 
own bosoms and the bosoms of their surronndinp 
families, where, by proper cultivation, real happi- 
ness, the happiness arising from Love and Friend- 
ship, is alone capable of being found. 

From Love and Friendship, flowers of heavenly 

seed, 
The wise extract earth's most hyblean bliss,- 
Superior wisdom, crown'd with smiling joy. 
But for whom blossom these Elysian flowers ? 
Abroad they find who cherish them at home. 
Of all the follies that o'erwhelm the great, 
None oUngs more closely than the fancy fond. 
That sacred Friendship is their easy prey, 
Caught by the wafture of a golden lure. 



Or fascination of a high-born smile. 
r?? ^^ mistake » Ye powers of wealth, 
L^^ ^^'^ i^y Friendship ? Impudence ol 
*-ove, and Love only, is the loan of Lom 
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Represfl aach irorldly thoughts; nor hope to fimi 
A Friend, but what has found a Friend in thee. 
All Kkethe purchase t few the price will pay : 
And thismidLes Friends such miraclea below. 

The wearied pleasnrist, sinking un<ftr the weight 
that preys upon his spirits, flies to scenes of public 
gajety or pnTate splendour, in fondj but Tain ex- 
pectation, that they will dispel his discontent, and 
recreate his mind ; but he finds, alas ! that the 
fancied asylum affords him no rest The ever- 
craTing appetite for pastime grows by what it 
feeds on ; and the worm, which devoured his de- 
light amidst the sylvan scenery. of Solitude, stiil 
accompanies him to crowded halls of elegfince and 
festivity. While he eageriy embraces every ob« 
ject that promises to supply the direful vacancy 
of his mind, he exhausts its remtuning 'strength | 
enlarges the wound he is so anxiously endeavour- 
ing to heal ; and by too eagerly grasping at the 
phantom pleasure, loses, perhaps for ever, the 
substantial power of being nappy. 

Men whose minds are capable of higher enjoy- 
ments, always feel these perturbed sensations* 
i^en, deluded into a fashionable party> they find 
nothing to excite curiosity, or interest their feel* 
ings ; and where they are pestered by the frivo- 
lous importunities of those for whom thev cannot 
entertain either friendship or esteem. How, in- 
deed, is it possible for a senable mind to feel the 
slightest approbation, when a coxcomb, enamour- 
ed of his own eloquence, and swoln with the pride 
of self-conceited merit, tires, by his loquacious 
nonsense, all around him ? 

The great Leibnitz was observed by his servant 
firequently to take notes while he sat at church ; 
and the domestic very rationally conceived that 
he was making observations on the snbject of the 
sermon : but it is more consistent with the charac- 
ter of this philosopher, to conclude, that he was 
indulging the powers of his own capacious and ex- 
sursive mind, when those of the preacher ceased 
to interest him. Thus it happens^ that while tbfi 
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miltitudc tre driv«n from Solkode to Society, bj 
beiag tired of themseiTeiy tkere are tome, md 
thoae not a few, who •eekrefuife m i*aticiBal re- 
dreioeDt from the friiroJotts di9»|iatioa of ecm- 
pany. 

Ab indolent mind is at irktometo itaelf aa it i& in- 
tolerable to otberf ; bat anaetive maad feels ioex« 
hauitible resoiiroca in ita own power. The firal 
!• forced to fly from ittcif for ei^ment ; wii»Me 
the other calmly rcai^BS itself to its own ra^ms. 
tkma, a«d always meets with the happinesa lt^i« 
Tainlj songht for m its oommnnion wiik the wevM. 



"... The men who 

By vigorous eftwt aad an honest aim» 
At once draws out the striae of life and death. 
And waDea widi Natwre in the paths of Peace. 
B«t tboui^less, g^ckdy, incansisteat mta, 
like childem hahhlins nonsense in their aportSi 
Censures lund Katnre foe a span to» short ; 
And feeh the span so shost qnite tsdioHS- too s 
Tortures iDveation ; all expcdkats tirsa 
To lasb the lingering mameots into speed. 
And whirl them, happy riddaoee \ from 1^om« 
selves. 

To ronsethesonlfrom that lethargy into which 
Ite powers are ao apt to drop firom the tedioaftBess 
of bfe. It is neceamvy to appfy a samoltts both to 
the head and to the heait. Something mnst be 
eoRtrived to strike the senses, and interest tbe 
raiad. But it is moeh more d&ftcHit to convey 
pleasure to others, dian to reoei?e it oaraeliea ; 
and while the many wait in anxious hope of be* 
lag enteitained,.thej find but few whoarecapa. 
ble ot entertatninjf. Disappointment iacraasesthe 
eagjemeas of desire; and the uneasy maltknae 
rush to pUoes of pitbKc resort, endeavouring, by 
noiae and bustle, fostive gratification, elegant de- 
coration, rich dresses, splendid ilhimtnatioiis, spor- 
aH^ **«"<*•. Mi^ ■Pwghtly mnsie, to awaken the 
ffiEr*/»?"We8^ uid agitate the stsgnant sensi. 

dered A **® ^*- '*'*«•« «»««« «w9^ ^ <«»«»• 
**« mechmeries of Pleasure, they produce 
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a temporary tftct, wkbmit reqmring math eflibrt 
or eo-operMiQii to obdHii it ; whiHe thoie higher 
detights» of wfaieh retireoMiil if g^^fcir, Mnnot 
be truly enjojed vithoot a certain degree of in- 
telleetval exertion. There ve, indeed, manj 
ninda ao totMy connoted hy the uaceaaiDg )>ar« 
anita of these Tats and enifity pleaimct, that they 
are utterly incapable of relithing intelleciiial de- 
light \ wliieh, at it afibrds an enjoyment totally 
mwonwected wttb, and indefiendent of, eommon 
aoeicty, reqoirea a diapoHtion and eapaeity whiah 
eoaainoo company ean never hetTmr. RetiremeDt« 
thevefore, and its attendant enjoymejita, are of a 
nature too refined for the groM and Tnlgar.capa- 
aitiea of the mnlcitade, vho are more diapoced to 
gratify thenr inteMettittl indolenee, by reeeivra^ a 
species of entertahiment ixrfaieh does not req|Bire 
from them the exertion of tiransht, than to enjoy 
pleasures of a nobler kind, whi^ ean onl^ be pro- 
eiD^ed by « rational restraint of the passions, and 
a proper eaereise of the powers of the miod. Vio- 
lent and tdHiidtaous irapressioos can alone grstify 
siaeli eharaeters, whose pleaaorea, like those ot 
the slothM Sybarites, oohr incficate the pain they 
uodetgo in strirmg to be nappy : hut 



Were all men happy, revcnincsvooid 
That opiate for inquietude withm. 
Ho man was ever truly ble«t. 
Bait it aoniposM, and gaTe him sueh a caat 
As fMly might mistake for want of joy ; 
A east unlike the triumph ef the prood ; 
A modest aspcet and a smiling heart ; 
A spring perennial rising in the breast. 
And permanent aa pore! No turbid strfltm 
Of raptunms exultation swetfing high, 
Wum like land floods imperuoosflow awhile^ 
Then ^nkat ooee. and leave us in the mire. 
What does the man who transient joy pretert. 
What, but pre^r the bobbles to the stream I 
Vain ai« aM sadden 8Alii<*s of delight, 
Convalsions of a weak distempered jcy. 
Joy's a fixt state, a tenure, not a start. 
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The weak have remcdiet $ the wise hate JW. 
The first lore sjrmptoms of a mind m hcaim, 
It rest of heart, and pleasures felt at home. 

Men. eager for the enjoyment of worldly ptea- 
mies, ildom attain the object they pursue. Dis- 
saaSed with the enjoymentsof the moment, they 
Eng for some absent delight, jsrluch seem, to pro. 
im£ a more poiaiw«t gratification. . Th«r jo>s 
wTliltc those of Tantalus, always m view, but 
I^y«" iinireach. The activity of sach eUwriic- 
SSito n^neficial end; they areperpetoal- 
W^SoUon, without making any proKres. : they 
Iwr on " the lazy foot of Time ;" and then oom- 
Xn rf the rapWity of iUjjght, only becatue 
Siey have made no good use of its presences They 
« S:e no note of time but by iU loss ;- and year 
follows year, only to increase ^^^^^^"^^1 
the bright beam of Aurora wake them trom tt«r 
i«rturLl repose, it is only to create new an «e. 
Ses how they are to d«g through the pj-i^^ 
The chance of seasons produces no «hange in lueir 
iearS XpoJtions ; ind every hour comes and 
goes with equal indifierence and d»»«<»**"h ^ . 
The pleasures of Society, however, although 
they are attended with such unhappy effects, and 
pernicious consequences, to men of weak hcatts 
and corrupted hearts, who only follow thejn for 
the purpose of indulging the follies, wd grattfymg 
the vices, to which they »»ave given Wrth^arey^ 
capable of affoiding to the wise *»* the -^rtaws, 
a high, rational, sublime, and satisfactory enjcry- 
raent The world is the only theatre upon which 
great and noble actions can be performed, or tue 
heights of moral and intellectual excellence use- 
fully attained. The society of the wise and mod, 
exclusive of the pleasing relaxation it aflfords from 
thfe anxieties of business, and the cares of life^ con- 
veys valuable information to the mind, and virtu- 
ous feelings to tl»e breast There experience im- 
parts its wisdom in a manner equally engaging 
tnd impressive ; the faculties are improved, and 
nowledge increased. Youth and age reciprocal- 
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ly oontribate to the bappiDessof each other. Sueh 
a society, ivhile it aclcU firm nets to the chancter, 
gives fashion to the manners ; and opens imme- 
diately to the ?iew, the deJigbtfnl models of wis- 
dom aad integritv. It is onij io such tocietj that 
roan can rationally hope to ezereite, with atiy 
project of success, that latent principle, which 
oontinnally prompts him to pursue the hig-h /€&- . 
city of which he feels his nature capable, and of 
which the Creator has permitted him to form a 
faitit idea. 

" In every human heart there lies reelin'd 
Some atom pregnant with ethereal mind ; 
Some plastic power, some inteileetual ray, 
Some genial sunbeam from the source of day ; 
Something that warms, and restless to 4Mpire, 
Wakes the young heart, and seU the soul on fire ; 
And bids us all our inborn powers employ 
To catch the phantom of ideal joy." 

Sorrow freqaently drives Its unhappy victims 
from Sditude into the vortex of Society as a means 
of relief ; for Solitude is terrible to those whose 
minds are torn with anguish for the loss of some 
dear friend, whom death has, perhaps, taken un- 
timely from their armi$ and Who woukl willingly 
renounce all worldly )oys, to hear one accent of 
that beloved voice, which used, in calm retirement, 
to fill his ear with harmony, and his heart with 
rapture. 

Solitude also is terrible to those whose felicity 
is founded on popular applause ; who have ac- 
quired a degree of fame by intrigue, and actiotis 
of counterfeited virtue ; and who suffer the moat 
excruciating anxiety to preserve their spurious 
fame. Conseious of the fraudulent means by 
which they acquire possession of it, and of the 
weak foundation on which it is built, it appears 
continually to totter, and always ready to over- 
whelm them in its ruin&r Their attention is ae- 
dboosly called to every quarter ; and, is order to 
prop up the anaabstantial fabric, they bend with 
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metti jubmisiioii to the pnde of power *, flatter 
the fattitjr, and aeeommodate themselves to the 
nees of the gjreat ; censare the genias that pro- 
vokes their jealoosf ; ridicale the virtue that 
shames the eonduet of their patrons ; suhniit to 
aU Che follies of the age ; take advantage of its er- 
rors; cherish its prejudioes; applaud Us sa- 
perstitioii, aod defend its vices. The fashionable 
circles may, perhapSjSrelcome saeh charactera as 
their best supporters an^ Invest ornaments ; but 
to them the calm and tranquil pkasorea of re- 
tirement are dreary and disgusting. 

To all tliose. Indeed, whom Vice has betrayed 
into Guilt, and whose bosoms are stung by the ad- 
ders of Remorse, Solitude is doubly terrible ; and 
they fly from its shades to scenes of worldly plea- 
sure, in the hope of being able to silence the keen 
reproaches of violated conscience iu the tumults of 
Society.-^Yain attempt ! 

<* Guilt is the souree of Sorrow ! 'tis the fiend, 
Th' avenging fiend that follows them behind 
With whips and stings. 'I'he blest know none of 
But rest in everlasting peace of mind, [this, 

I And find the height of alltheir heaven isGrOodness." 

i Solitude, indeed, as well as Religion, has been 

represented in such dismal, disagreeable coloors, 
by those who were incapable of tasting' its sweets, 
and enjoying its advantages, that many dismiss it 
totally from all their schemes of happiness, and 
fly to it only to alleviate the bitterness of some 
momentary passion, or temporary adversity, or 
to hide the blushes of approaching shame. But 
there are advanta|;es to be derived from Solitude, 
even under such circumstances, by those who are 
otherwise incapable of enjoying them. Those 
who know the most delightful comforts, and satis- 
iactory enjoyments, of which a well regulated So- 
IiUide is productive, like those who are acquaint- 
£,,.^ith the solid benefits to be derived from 
"jeiigion will seek Retirement, in the hours of 
^'P^nty and content, as the only means by 
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whieh thejr can be enjojed in trae perfeetioo. 
The tranquillity of itt viades will give ricbaeu to 
their joys ; its oniDterrapted quietade will enable 
them to expatiate on the fulness of their felidty ; 
and they will turn their eyes with soft eompassidn 
on the miseries of the world, when compared 
with the blessings they enjoy. 

Strongly, therefore, as the 9odal principle ope- 
rlites in our breast ; and necessary as it is, when 
properly regulated, to the improvement of our 
minds, the refinement of our manners, and the 
amelioration of our hearts ; yet some portion of 
oar time ought to be devoted to rational retire- 
ment : god we must not eonchide that those who 
odiDasioiially abstain from the tumultuous plea- 
sures, and promiscuous enjoyments of the . world* 
are morose characters, or of peevish dispositions $ 
nor stigmatize those who appear to prefer the 
calm delights t£ Solitude to the tumultuous plet- 
furea of the world, as unnatural and antisocial. 

** Whoever thinks, must see that man was made 
To face the storm, not languish in the shade : 
Action's his sphere, and for that sphere desigo'dj 
Eternal pleasures open on his mind. 
For this fair Hope leads on th' impassion'd soul 
Through life's wild labVinths to her distant goal; 
Paints each dream, to fan the genial flame, 
The pomp of riches, and the pride of fame ; 
Or fondly gives Reflection's cooler eye 
In Solitude, an image of a future sky." 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Mofivea to SoUtude. 

Tflv iDOtives whidi indace men to exchange 
tlie tuiDultuouB joys of Society, for the calm and 
temperate pleasures of Solitude, are various and 
aocidentfll ; but whatever may be the final eaaae 
of sueli an exchange, it is generally founded on an 
inelination to eseape from some present or im- 
pending eonstraint ; to shake off the shackies of 
the world ; to taste the sweets of soft repose; to 
enjoy the free and andistarbed exertion of the in- 
tellectoal facolttes; or to perform, beyond the 
reach of ridicule, the important duties of religioD. 
But the busy pursuits of worldly-minded men 
prevent the greater part of the species from feeling 
these motives, and, of course, from tasting the 
sweets of onroolested existence. Their pleasures 
are pursued in paths which lead to very different 
goals: and the real, constant, and unsfieeted lover 
^Retirement is a character so -rarely found, that 
it seems to prove the truth of Lord Verulam's 
observation, that be who is really attached to So* 
Htade, most be either more or less than man ; and 
certain it is, that while the wise and virtuous dis* 
oover in Retirement an uncommon and trans- 
eending brightness of character, the vicious an^l 
the ignorant are buried under its weight, and sink 
even beneath their ordinary level. Retirement 
gives additional firmness to the imneiples of those 
who seek it from a noble love of independence, 
bat loosens rhe feeble consistency of those who 
only seek it from novelty and caprice. 

To render Solitude serviceable, the powers of 
the mind, and the sensibilities of the heart, must 
be co-equal, and reciprocally regulate each other ; 
weakness of Intellect, when joined with quick feel- 
'ugs, hurries its possessor into aU the tumult of 
^''orldly pleasure ; and when mingled with torpid 
insensibility, impels him to the cloister. Extremes, 
^n m Solitude and in Society, are equally bane- 
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A stiHHig lease of aham^ the keen compunetioM 
oC conscienee, ft deep re^et for past follies, the 
mortification arisiog from disappointed hopes, and 
the dejeetioii whieh aecompanies disordered health, 
sometimes so affect the spirits, and destroy the 
energies of the mind, that the soul shrinks bsck 
upon itself at the very approach of company, and 
withdraws to the shades of Solitude, only to brood 
and langoish in obseority. The inclination to re* 
tire in cases ol this description, arises from a fcav 
of meeting the reproaches or disregard of an on- 
jHtying and reflecting world, and not from that 
erect spirit whieh disposes the mind to self enjoy- 
ment. 

The disgust arising from satiety of woridly plea« 
sores, frequently induces a teraporaiy denre for 
Solitude. The dark and gloomy nature,' indeed^ 
of this disposition, is such as neither the splen- 
dours of a throne, nor the light of philosophy, are 
able to irradiate and dispel. The austere and pe- 
tulant tferaolitns abandoned all the pleasures and 
comforts of society, in the vain hope of being able 
to gratify his discontented rotndt by indulging an 
antipathy against his fellow creatures ; flying from 
their poesenoe he retired, like his predecessm* 
Timon, to a high mountain, where he lived for 
many years among the beasts of the desert, on 
the rude produce of the earth, regardless of all 
the comforts civiKzied society is capable of be- 
stowing. Such a temper of mind proceeds from 
a sickened intellect and disordered sensibility, and 
indicates the loss of that fine, bnt firm, sense of 
pleasure, from which alone all re;tl enjoyment mast 
spring, fie who having taste* l all that can delight 
the senses, warm the heart, and satisfy the mind, 
secretly sighs over the vanity of his cnj<^ments, 
and beholds all the eheerins ob';ects of life with 
indifference, is, indeed, a melancholy example of 
^e «ad effects which result from an intemperate 
pursuit of worldly pleasures. Such a man may, 
perhaps, abandon" socit^y, for it is no longer capa- 
hie of affording him delight : hat he will be de- 
barred from all rational solitude, because he is In- 
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capable of enjoying it, and a refaee to the farate 
ereaaon seems his onlj resoaroe. 1 haTe, indeed, 
oLserved eren noblemen and princes in the midst 
of abundance, and surrounded by all the splendonr 
that successful ambition, high state, vast riches, 
and varying pleasures can confer, sinking the sad 
victims of satiety ; disgusted with their glories ; 
and dissatisfied Vith all those enjoyments which 
are supposed to gWe a higher relish to the soul ; 
hut they had happily enriched thdr minds 'with 
notions far superior to all those which fiow from 
the corrupted scenes of vitiated pleasures ; and 
they found, in Solitude, a soft and tranquil pillow, 
which invited their fierturfoed minds, and at length 
lulled their feelings into calm repose. These cha- 
racters were betrayed for a time by the cireum« 
stances which surrounded their exalted stations into 
an excess of enjojment ; but they were able to 
relish the simple occupations, and to enjoy the 
tranquil amusements of retirement, with as much 
satisfaction as the^ had formerly pursued the po- 
litical intrigues ot the cabinet,, the hostile glories 
of the field, or the softer indulgences of peaceful 
luxury ; and were thereby rendered capable of 
deriving comfort and consolation from that aouree 
which seems only to heighten and exasperate the 
miseries of those whose minds are totally absorbed 
in the dissipations of life. 

The motives, indeed, which lead men either to 
temporary Retirement, or absolute SoKtode, are 
innumerably various. Minds delicately suscepti- 
ble to the impressions of virtue, frequently avoid 
society, only to avoid the pain they feel in observ- 
ing the vices and follies of the world. Minds ac- 
tive and vigorous, frequently retire to avoid the 
clogs and incumbrances by which the tumults and 
engagements of society distract and impede the 
free and full enjoyment of their faculties. The 
basis, indeed, of everv inclination to Solitude is 
r J?^® of liberty, either mental or corporeal ; a 
tr^omfroro all constraint and interruption : but 
-ar;:-*"™ w^^hich the inclination displays itself, 
« oKhrauai" • *'""^^"' *»"" eIreWan. 
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Men who ure engaged in parmiti Ibrdgn to the 
natural inclination oS their minds, ligh eontinuaily 
for retiremeDt, as the onlj means of recroiting 
their fiitigued spirits, and procuring a eomfortable 
repose. Scenes of tranqnilUty ean alone afford 
them any idea of enjoyment A refined sense of 
duty, inoeed, frequently indoees nolde minds to 
Merifiee all personal pleasores to the great inte- 
rests of the publie, or the priirate benefits of their 
fellow creatures ; and they resist every opponng 
obstacle Vith courage, and bear OTeiy adversitj 
wilh fortitude, under those cheering sentiments^ 
and proud defights, which result from the pursuits 
of active chanty and benevolenee, even though 
their career be thwarted by those whose advanta- 
^ they desi^ to promote. The exhilarating 
idea of being instrumental in affording relief to 
aniffe^ng humanity, reconciles every difficulty, 
however great : prompts to new exertions, how- 
ever fruitless ; and sustains them in those arduous 
conflicts, in which aU who aspire to promote the 
interest, and improve the happiness of mankind, 
most occasionally engage, especially when oppo- 
sed by the pride and profligacy of the rich and 
great, and the obstinacr and caprice of the igno- 
rant and unfeeling. But the most virtuous and 
steady mindt cannot always bear up against " a 
sea of troubles, or, by oppomng, end them :*' and, 
depressed by temporary adverwtics, will arrairn 
the cmelty of thdr condition, and Mgh fox the 
shades of peace and tranqmUity. How transcen- 
dent most be tlfee enjoyment of a great and good 
minister, who, after having anxiously attended to 
the important business of the state, and disenga- 
ged himself from the necessarYbot irksome occu- 
pation of official detail, refi*Mties his mind in the 
calm of some delightful retreat, with works of 
taste, and thoughts of fancy and imagination ! A 
change, indeed,, both of scene and sentiment, is 
absolutely necessary, not only in the serious and 
important employments, but even in the common 
occupations and idle amusements of life. Plea- 
sore springs from contrast. The most charming 
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obieet loiM • portion of iu power to de&g^t, bj 
jSog eontiniullj beheld Alteraate Society and 
Soiteode are ueeetaary to the foil enjoyniettt hotU 
of the pleafores of the world and the delighU ot 
retiremeot It is, howerer, asserted by the eeU- 
brated Paseal, whose life was far from being mac« 
tive, that qwetnde is a beam of the original purity 
of oar natare, and that the height of hooian hap- 
piness is lu scAiiade and tranqttiWity. Tranquillity, 
indeed, is the wish of att : the good, jjhite purau - 
ins the trook of virtue 5 the great, while fo^towmg: 
the star of glory , and the little, white creeping 
in the Styes of dissipstion, sigh for tranquillity, 
and make it thfe great object which they ulumately 
hope to attain. How anxiously does the sailop, on 
the high and giddy mast, when polling throagh 
terapestuotis seas, cast his eyes over the foaming 
ViUows, and anticipate the calm security he hopes 
to enioy when he reaches the wish d for shore ! 
Even kings grow weary of their splendid slavery, 
and nobles sicken under inoreasing dignities. All, 
in short, feel lesa delight in the actual ejijjyment 
of woHtlly ptirsoits, however great and honour- 
able they may be, than in the idea of? their being 
able to relinquish them, and retire to 

«« some calm sequestered spot 5 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot." 

The restless and amhHioos Pyrrhus hoped that 
ease and tranquilWty would be th« ultimate reward 
of his enterprising conquests. Frederidc the Great 
discovered, jierhaps unintentionally, how pleasing 
and satisfactmy the idea of tranquillity was fo hw 
mind, when imm«liately after he ha<l gained a 
l^lorious and important vic?ory, he eadaimod on 
the field of battle, « Oh that roy a»jrtet''*s may 
now be enfled ♦" The emperor Joseph also dis- 
plaved the predominancy of this -passion for tran- 
quillity and retirement, when on askingthe ftmous 
Gern,^„ pedestrian, Baron Grothaos, wlrat coun- 
tries he next intended k» traverse, vaatold a loiipr 
numbop in rapid succession. »» And what then ?" 
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continued the emperor. " Why then V replied 
the Baron, *' 1 intend to retire to the place of 
my nativity, and enjoj myself in mral quietude^ 
and the enltivation of my patrimonial farm." 
<* Ah, my good friend/' exclaimed the emperor> 
'■ if yoo will truft the voice of aad expenetice^ 
jwi had beitter neglect the walk^and retire hefor« 
it if too hite, to the quietode and tranqoillity yo« 
propoae." 

Pabllas Soipio^ sumamed Africanns, doringthe 
time that he was invetted vith the highest offices 
ai' Rome, and immediately engaged m the most 
important ooneems of the empire, withdrew^ 
whenever an opportunity occurrad, from public 
obaerv a t i on, to peaeetal wivaey ; and though not 
devoted, like ToDt, to the el^nt occupations of 
fiterature and philoiophy, declared that '* he was 
never lets alone, than when alone." He was, says 
Phitarch, incomparahly the first, hoth in virtue 
and pofirer, of the Romans of his lime ; hut in his 
highest tide of fortune, he voluntarily abandoned 
the aeene of his gkny, and calmly retired to bis 
beantiffil villa in the midst of a romantic forest, 
near JLitumum, where be closed, in philosophic 
tmni|nillity, the but years of a long and splendid 
life. V 

Cieero^ in the plenitude of his power, at a time 
when his influence over the minds of his fellow 
eitisens was at its height, retired^with the retiring 
Nbertiet of his country, to his Tosooiura TiHa, to 
deplore the approacbiDg fate of his beloved city, 
and to ease, in soothing solitude, the anguish of his 
heart. 

Horace^ also^ the gay and elegant /avourite of 
the great Augustas, even in the meridian rays of 
royal favour, renounced the smiles of greatness, 
and aH the seduetive btendisbments of an imperial 
court, to enjoy his happy- muse amongthe roman- 
tic wiMs of Ua aeqneatered villa ot Tibur, near 
the lake Albunea. 

But there are few characters who have passed 
the eooeludihg scenes of life with more real dig* 
nity than the emperor Dioclesian. lo the twenty* 
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int year of bit rc^q, thoagb be h^ wsnx pri^- 
tiled die l««on« of libiloiopbj either id tUe atiun- 
meet or Ibe ue of mipreoie power, and altbough 
Itfs reign bad flowed wi^i a tide of iioiaterrupled 
■aeceo^ he ezeeuted liis memorable resoliitioo of 
abdieating the emptre^ and gave the woi*ld the 
first example of a resignatiqn whieb has not been 
▼ery irequenUy imitateid by suocceclingmonaroba^ 
D'iOcletiaD was at this period only fifty-nine jre^ri 
of age, aid in thefuA poa«e«won of bia mental fa- 
Goltiea I bat he bad iranqo'iBbed aU Kia eueiulea^ 
and exeeat«) all bU dewgna i mA bis aedve life, 
hit -arar% his journeys^ tt^e caret of royalty, and 
bit application to buiineti having, impaired his 
contUtutioii, and bnmght oo the infiriattlea of a 
premature old age, he resolved to past the re- 
mainder of hit days in hotumrable repoae i to 
piaee hit slory beyond th^ reaeh of fortune \ and 
to relinquish the theatre of thie world to hia yooiig- 
er |md more WBtive associaSea - The eeremony of 
bit abdication was performed in i^ tpacioua puan, 
about three miles from Nicovnedia. Tlie empe- 
ror ascended a lofi^ throne^ and, in a tpeeeh fuU 
of reason and dignity^ declared bis iatenUon both 
to the people and to the toldiert, vho were as- 
aembled on thit extraordinarr occation. At soon 
at he had devested himtelf or tbeJNirfile^be with- 
drew from the gazing multitude ; ami traverting 
the city in a covered chariot, proceeded, withoat 
delay, to the favourite retirement which be bad 
chosen in hit native country of Dalmatia. The 
eo^peror, who, from a tervile origin* had vaised 
bimtelf to the throne, passed the last nine yeais 
of hit life in a private con^itioB at Sak>na« ^ea- 1 
aoo had dictated, and content seemt to have ac> 
aompanied, hit retreat, in wfaich be ei^joyed for 
a long time tbe retfiect of thpte princes to whom 
be had retigned the potiettion of the world. It is 
jeMom that mindt long exeroitediu huaiDeaahave 
lormed any habitt of conversiog with themselves, 
jMwl in the lota of power, they principally ragret 
Jj« want of occupation. The amusementa of let. 
^ert aad of devotion, wJticb ^HSkitd so many re- 
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sources in solitude^ were ioeapable of fixing the 
attention of Dtoeiesian : but he had preserved^ or, 
at least, he soon recoveredj a taste for the roost 
innocent as well as natural pleasures ; and his lei- 
sure hours were sufficjently ernplsj^ed in building, 
ptantipg, and gardening. His answer to Maximian 
is deservedly celebrated. He was solicited by that 
restless old man to resume the reins of govem- 
tntiit and the imperial purple. He rejected the 
temptation with a sroile of pitj, calnilj observing, 
that if he could show Maxim 'an the cabbages he 
had planted at Salona, he should no4onger be ur- 
ged to relinquish the eiyoyment of happiness for 
the pursuit of power. In his conversations with 
his friends, he fVeqoeotly acknowledged, that of 
all arts the most difficult was that St reigning ; 
and he expressed himself on that favourite topic 
with a degree of warmth which could be the re- 
sult onVy of experieuee. ** How often/' was he 
accustomed to say, *« is it the interest of foqr or 
five ministers to combine together to deceive their 
sovereign ! Secluded fron» taankind by hja exalt- 
ed dignity, the truth is coAeealed from his know- 
ledge : be can only see with their eyes ; he heart 
nothing but their fisisrepresentationa. He confers 
the moat important offices upon viee and weakness, 
and disgraces the most iwtaoas and deserving 
among his fol^cta i and by such ibfameas acta 
the best and wisest princes are sold la Uie venal 
corruption of their comtiers.'* A ju«« estimate of 
greatness, and the asaurance of immortal fame, 
improve our relish for thfe iileasores of retire* 
ment. 

Zenobia, the celebrated q/ueeis of Paliayni and 
the East ; a female whose superior geiilus broke 
through the servile indolence imposed on her sex 
by the climate and maraiers of Asia, the most 
lovely as well aa the most Hecoio of her sex, who 
spread the terror of her arms over Arabia, Ar- 
menia* and Persia, and kept even the legions of 
the Roman empire in awe^ was after the two 
great battles of Antioeh and Emesa, at length 
subdued, and made the illsilriout captive of the 
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emperor Aurelian j bat the conqueror, refpeet- 
ing the sex, the beauty, the courage, aod endow - 
nients of the Syrian queen, not only preserved 
her hfe, but presented her with an elegaat villa at 
Tibar orTivoli, about twenty miles from Roiiae ; 
vbere, in happy tranquillity, she fed the greatness 
of her soul with the noble images of Homer, and 
the exalted precepuof Plato ; iupiK>rted the ad- 
vernty of her fortunes with fortitude and resigna- 
tion \ and learnt that the anxieliH attendant on 
ambition are hi^ppily exchanged for the enjoy- 
ments of ease, and the comforts of philosophy, 

Charles the Fifth resigned the govemment of 
the empire to his brother the king of the Romans; 
and tranrferred all claims of obedience and alle- 
giance to him from the Gennani<^ body, in order 
that he might no longer be detained from that 
retreat for which he long had languished. In pass- 
ing, some years betbre, from Valladolid to Pla- 
centia, in the |«roTince of Estramadora, he was 
struck w'lth the delightful situation of the monas- 
tery of St. Justus, belonging to the order of St. 
Jerome, not many miles distant from th6 town ; 
and observed to some of his attendants, that this 
was a spot to which Dioelesian might have retired 
with pleasure. Thelmpression remained upon his 
mind, and he determined to make it the place of 
his own retreat It was seated in a tale of no 
great extent, watered by a small brook, and sar- 
ronnded by rising groonds covered with lofty trees; 
and from the nature of the soil, as wen as the 
temptation of ihe climate, was esteemed the most 
heattbfol and defieioos sitnation in Spain. Some 
months before his resignation, he had sent an ar- 
chitect thither to add a new apartment to the 
monastery for his aecommodation ; but he gave 
strict orders that the style of the building should 
he such as suited his present station rather than 
his former dignity. It consisted only of six rooms ; 
nnr of them mthe form of friars' cells, with naked 
walla ; the other two^ eafeh twenty feet square, 
wwe hung with brown ckitb, and fdrnlshed in the 
«no»t simpie manner; they were all on a level 
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with the gronnd, with a door on one side into a 
garden of whieh Charles hiiutalf had given the 
i^n, and had fiUed it with various plants, whieh 
he iptended to eoltiyate with his own hands^ On 
the other side they oofumuoieated with the ehapel 
of the monastery, in which he i#as to perform nit 
devotions. In this humble retreat, hardly snffi« 
eient for the comfortable aeoommodatioo of A 
private gentleman, did Charles enter with twelve 
domestics only, and buried in solitude and silence 
his grandeur, his ambition, and all those vast pro- 
jects which, during almost half a century, had 
alarmed and /igitat^ Korope ; filling every king- 
dom in it, by turns^ with the terror of his armi^ 
and the (fread of being subdued by his power. 

These instances of resii;nation and retiremeotf 
to whieh many others might have been added, 
sufficiently prove that a denre to live in free lei- 
smre, iiidependent of the restraints of society, is 
one o^ the most powerful affeotions of the hu- 
man mind $ and that Sk>Iitade, jiidioi<H]sly and ra- 
tion n I iy employed, amply compensates all that ii 
sacrificed for the purpose of enjoying it. 

But ther^ are many other sources from whenee 
an antisocial dfbposition may arise, which merit 
oonsideration. That terrible malady, the ^^- 
chondria, frequently renders the unhappy suner* 
er, not only averse to society in general, but even 
fearful of meeting a human being ; and the still 
more dreadful malady, a -wounded heart, increa- 
ses our antipathy to mankind. The fear uf un- 
founded calumny also sometimes drives weak and 
dejected minds into the imaginary shelter of ob- 
scuri^ ; and even strong and honest characters^ 
prone to disclose their real sentiments, are dis- 
gusted at the world, from a eonicioosness of its 
being unable {o listen temperately to the voice of 
truth. The obstinacy with which mankind per- 
sist in haUtual errors, and the violence with whieh 
thev indulge inveterate passions, a deep regret for 
then* follies, and the horror which their vices 
.create, drive us frequently from their presence. 
The love of science, a ' fondness for the arts, and 
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an attaehment to the immortal works of ^iiHit* 
induce. I tmtt^ not a few to neglect all anxtetT to 
learn tlie common news of ihe daj, and keep toem 
in flome calm, sequestered retreat* far from -the 
nnmeaniDg manners of the noiej world, impror- 
log the genuine feelhies of their beartt, and stor- 
ing their minds with the principles of true philo- 
sophj. There are others, tfaongh I fear tbey are 
few, who, impressed hy a sirang sense of the 
duties of Religion, and f^tng bow incompatible 
with their practice are most, if not all, the faett- 
tioos joys of social life, retire ^om die cmmpt- 
ed acene, to contemplate, in sacred pnTaey« toe 
attributes of a Being anaherablj pQre, and infi- 
nitely good i to impress upon their minds so strong 
a sense c^ the importance of obedienee to the 
divine w91, of the value of the reward promised 
to virtue, and the terrors of the puaishment de- 
Booaced against crimes, as may overbear all temp* 
tations which temporal hope or fear can bring m 
tbeir «ray, and eoable them to bid equal defiance 
to joy aiid sorrow ; to turn away at one time from 
the allurements of ambition, and press forward at 
another against the threats of calamity- 

The dejection occasioned by the hifpochwidria 
renders the mind not only averse from, hut 
wholly incapable of, any pleasure, and induces 
the unhappy sufllerer to seek a solitude hr which 
it is increased The influence of this dreadful 
malady is so^werful. that it destroys all hope of 
remedy, and prevents those exertions, by which 
alone, we are told, it can be cured. 

To cure the mind's wrong bias— Spleen, 
Sorne recommend the bowlhfig-green ; 
Some, hilly walks ; aH. exercise; 
Flng liut a rtooe, the Giant dies ; 
Laugh, and be well. Monkies have been 
Extreme good doctors for the spleen 5 
And kittens, if the humour hit. 
Have harlequin*d away the fit. 

^«*# alas ! the heart shots itself against everv 
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pleMiffig tenMtioB, and the mind d iimto e i every 
eheering leittiineBi. Joy opens in vain its featin 
arms to reeeiyeJiini ; and he ahum erobraoea* 
whoie liglit ami inhWul air would only aenre im 
mereaaethe nelaneholy of hia dreary and distem- 
pered aalnd. Even the tender, anectiDnate eC* 
neeM of iriendihip, m endeavoaring to sooth and 
div«rf hia mind by lively eonveraation and aoeial 
Itfterwurae, appear offieioaa and Ul-timcd. Hia 
apirita are qnite dejected ; hia faeultlca beeome 
tf»nnd X and hia aenae of enioyment ia annihiUted* 
The eharming air, whieh bi^eatbea to others the 
sweetest fVagranee, and most tnngoratiog deliaht^ 
feels to bim like a peatileot congregation of va- 
pours. 

His pensive spirit takea the lonely grove 
Nightly he Visita all the sylvan acenea. 
Where, far remote, a melancholy moon 
Raising her head, serene and ahom of beam% 
Throwa here and there the gtimmeringa thro' 

the trees. 
To make more awful darkness. 

Conscions that his frame is totally unstrung, and 
thathis pulse is incapable of beating in any pleasant 
unison with the feelings of his healthfnl friends, be 
withers into sorrowful decay. Every object 
around him appears to be at enmity with his mel- 
]ng8> and corae» shapeless and discoloured to his 
disordered eyes. The gentle voice of pity grates 
hia ears with harsh and hoUow sounds, and seema 
to reproach him with insulting tonea Stricken 
by this dreadful malady, the lamentable effects of 
which a cruel and unfeeling world (oo often ridi- 
cule and despise, and constantly tearing open the 
wound it has occasioned, the afflicted spirit fliea 
from every scene of social joy and animating plea- 
sure, seeks, as a sole resource, to hide its arrows 
in solitary aeolusion, and awaits, in lingering attf- 
ferance, the stroke of death. ^ ^ 

So the sirock deer, with aome deep wound op'*- 

presa'dy 
ties down to die, the arrow in hia breast ; 
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Tberet hid io shades, and wasting day bjdaf i 
ltd)- lie bleedi^ and pants his life away. 

» 
The erroneoas opinions^ penrerse disposition^ 
and inireterate premdiees of the worid^, are soroe- 
ttoei the causes which indaee men to retire fi'om 
soeietj, and seek in solitude the enjoyments of 
innocence and truth. Careless of a conameroe 
with those for whom they can entertain do e»- 
teeitOi their minds natunlly incline toward tlkoae 
scenes in which their fancy vuntsthe fairest forms 
of felicity. He, indeed, whose free and inxlepen- 
deut »{iirit is resolved to permit his mind to think 
for itself ; who disdaios (o form his feelings* and 
to fashion bis opinions, upon the capricious no* 
lions of the world ; who is too candid to expect 
that others should be guided fay his notions, ami 
saffidentW firm not to ob^ impli«tly the hasty 
notions of others ; who seeks to cultivate the Just 
and manly feelings of the heart, and U> pursue 
truth in the paths of science, must detach him- 
self from the degenerate crowd, and seek his eo« 
joyraents in retirement. For to those who . love 
to consult their own ideas, to form opinions upon 
their own reasonings and discernment, and to ex- 
press only such sentiments as they really feel, a 
society whose Judgments are borrowed, whose 
literature is only specious, and whose principles 
•re unfounded, must not only be irksomely in- 
sipid* but mprally dangerous., l^e firm and no- 
ble^minded disdam to bow their necks to the slav* 
ish yoke of vulgar prejudice, and appeal* in sop- 
port of their opinions, to the higher tribunal of 
sense and reason, from the partisi and ill-formed 
sentences of conceited oriticSj who, destitute them- 
selves of any sterling merit, endeavour to depre- 
date the value of that coin whose weight and pu- 
rity render it current, and to substitute their own 
wse and varnished compositions in its stead. 
Those self-created wits, who prou<!ly place them- 
ISI.? ''L ***^ P«-ofe«or»8 chair, look with an en- 
ft •°^°"***^*"* «y« <>»> »" the works of geaiusu 
■=> •no sense ; and as their interesto are intt- 
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mate) J blended with the destruction of every sub- 
lime And elegant production, their cries ai*e rais- 
ed against them the moment they appear. To 
blast the fame of merit is tlieir chief object and 
ibeir highest joy ; and their iives are industrious' 
ly employed to stifle the discoveries, to impede 
the advancement, to condemn the excellency, ami 
to pervert the meaning of their more Ingenious 
contemporaries. Like loathsome toad8,they grovel 
oo the ground, and, as they move along, emit a 
nasty sUme or frothy venom on the sweetest shrubs 
and fairest flowers of the fields. 

From the society of such chanieters, who seem 
to consider the noble prodoetions of superior in- 
telleet, the fine and vigorous flights of fancy, the 
brilliant effusions of a siublime imagination, and 
the refine<l feelings of the heart, as fancied con- 
oeits or wild deliriums, those who examine thens 
by a better standard than that of fasliion or com- 
roott tast^, fly with delight , 

The reign of envy, however, although it is per- 
petual as to the existence of the passion, is only 
transitory as to the objects of its tyranny ; and 
the nient which has fallen the victim of its rage, 
i» freopently raised by the hand of Truth and 
placecTou the throne of public applause A pro- 
duction of genius, however the ears of its author 
were deafened, during bis life, by the olamours of 
calumny, and hisses o^^orance, is reviewed with 
im\Mirtiallty when he flies, and revived by tlie ac- 
clamations of ingenuous applausa The reproacb 
*wlUch the life of a ^at and good man is conti- 
nually casting on his mean and degenerate con- 
temporaries, is silenced by his death He is re- 
memliered only in the character of his works ; 
and his fame inoreaaes with the successive gene- 
rations, which his Sentiments and opinions oontri' 
bate to enlighten and adorn. .^ 

Envy will merit, as Its shade, pursue ; 
Bot like k shadow, proves tlie substance true : 
For envied wit, like Sol eclips'd, makes known 
Th' opposing body's greatness, net its own. 
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When 6nt Ihe mo too powerful be»m» iliipUji, 
It dnvtup »iipour« which obscure id VBjti 
Sul e'en lh<«e eloodi il lail aiiorn iti way, 
RefleoLoev glories anii susnient ihedaj. 

ThehiiloryoflhecelehrQtwlEogliihphiloBoiiher, 
Daiil Hnme,»ffordi,pcrh»i>»,n«toneerii)»lan6e 
of the dangers to whiehwiUndLcarninB are en !««- 
«(lfcoittlhemiJiei(iiurf»BfUofen^y.igm>ranoe«i)d 
inUilennee. Iban that of anj other mllior. The 
U«, indeeil, iitoramon to aitthonot eiery de- 
■cHplioa, but il freqnently l»ltt ihe heatieU on Ihe 
bigheM headi. Tfiii prdiwod philowpher, and 
dcnnt hi*ori«B. nosKUed a mifd temper i a 
liieh', Kwial diipoalioo ; a faigh WRK of friend- 
ihip, and an ineorroplible iolegrMj. Hi« man- 
nen, iodeeit, appeared, at first licht, cold and rc- 
pnluw i fat he bid wciifioed littic to Ihe Graeei: 
but his mind w« in«ii«l.ly ehcerfnl. anil hi> «f- 
feetkm uncommonlT w»rm and generoui; and 
nrither hi* irdeat de^o of iaoie, nor the from 

capable of di»tiirb!ii|[ the happy iranqoillily of hia 
>-^-' ":- •"■■■ — . ".^iKd in Ihe toMlant exer- 
heneTolente; and even 
by ibeJeBloDa anil 
ImlictiTe aniaces m omen, wantonly lo allaat 
lit lame indeharBCterwitbobloiiDy Miil reproaeb, 
apwieDeed hi> kindneia, and aoWnowledged hii 
lirtDca. He vouUI never, indeed, eonfcM that hii 
riendt had eTcr had ocoulon lo Tindioale any 
me eircumMance of hia chara»ler or condurt, or 
:hat he had ever been attacked either fay the 
tilrfsl tooth of eoiy, or the rage of civil oc rell- 
poui faction, m* company, indeed, wu equally 
i^reeable 10 lii the elauei v£ iDuety ; and younK 
ind old, rich and poor, liMened with pieawre tn 
lia CDDveraailon. and quilted hia company Kith 
-eeret i for although he wai deeply learned, and 
>ii dlKoartei leplete with ■a^eilT and icienee, 
IB had the happ^«rt of deliiering hia ■enliinenti 
ipon all antgecu without the aiqteannce of orien- 
"arcr*'^ "t any way (fendiBg tb« foeljiifa of hit 
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Th6 iBterests of religioo are nid (o have nif' 
fered by the abase of Jii> talenta ; but the pre- 
cepts of ChrtsUariily were nerer more powerfully 
reeommended. tliaii by ihe integrity of his roo- 
i*aU, aod the purity of hi* life His benign and 
gentle spirit, attRched to Viitue, and averee from 
every species of Vice^ essentially promoted the 
JM'actice of luety, and the duties of a religious 
inind i and did not, as is always the ease with the 
zeal of perseeution and raartyrdoro, tear away 
the very foumiatfon of that fabric which it pre- 
tends to sofyport. The-exedlency, iftdeed, both of 
the head and the heart of this great and good 
jnan, enabled him not only to enjoy himself with 
perfect felieity, but to contribute to the improve- 
jiient, and increase the hapiMness of mankind. 
Tliio n the opinion now generally entertained of 
the character of Hume ; but far different were 
the sentiments of his contemporaries upon this 
subject. It was not either in a barbarous country, 
or in an unenlightened age, th^^t he lived ; but 
although the land wasfree^the people philosophi. 
cal. and the 8]Mrit of the times pro^-oked the 
minds of learned men to metaphysical inquiry, 
the fame of Hume was wrecked upon his moral 
and religious writings. He wm chargetl with be- 
in^ a sceptic ; but from the propagation of cer- 
tain doctrines^ and the freedom of inquiiy which 
had then gone forth, it is Impossible to attribute 
his disapi»ointment8 to this cause. ' A kind of na- 
turaf prejudice, indeed, prevailed in England at 
this period against the Scots ; but as he did not 
experience mucli favour from hrs own country- 
raeut no conclusion can be fairly drawn from tliis 
circumstance ; and the extraordinaiy Biatory itf 
fits JJterary Transactions, a work written by 
lihnself, cannot be perused without an equal de- 
gree of surprise and concern. The contemptn* 
ous repulses which his sevet^l compositions re- 
ceive<l from the puhlic, appear incredible ; but 
the facts he relates are undoubtedly authentic ; 
and while they raise a soirowfhl regret for the 
fate of Home in particular, they must unhap'^*'*' 
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tend to diminish the ardour ot the ttudent, who 
contemplates the Tarions dangers to which bis de- 
sire ol'furae may be exposed* and may, perhaps, 
ifidaee him to quit the pursuit of au object *' so 
bard to gain^ so easy to oe lost'' 

*' Ah ! who can tell how bard it is to elimb 

The steep whereFame's proud temple shines afar; 

Ah \ who cab tell how many a tool sublime 

Has felt the iiifluenee of malignant sUi^, 

And wagM with Fortune an eternal war ; 

Check'd by the scoff of Pride, by %wrft frown. 

And Poverty's unconquerable bar. 

In life's low Tale remote has pin'd alooe, 

Theodropt into the gravej onpitledandnoknowQ.'' 

The health of this diiappointed author being in 
a great degree broikeh hy Via loo ardent parauit 
of titerature* he went, on the cloae of the year. 
173i. to France, with a view to prosecute hia stu^ 
diet m a coantry retreat, and to be the better en- 
abled to obaenre that rigi<l froppality which the de- 
ficiency of his fortune and hd loTe.of indepen« 
denec reqtdred. During this retreat, which was 
first at Rheims, but chiray at La Fleche, in An* 
jou, he composed his Treatite en Bitnum JSTa- 
ture / and, atter an absence of three yeara in this 
agreeablo solitude, returned to London, for the 
pur|)oae of publishing the work ; but, to use his 
own expression, '* nerer titerary attempt was 
more onfortwiate than the publicati6n of this 
treatise. It fell deatl bom from thepreoa^ without 
reaching such distinction as eTen toexmto a mur- 
mur among the zealots ; but being naturally of a 
cheerful and sanguine temper, I very soon re- 
coTCred the Mow." He entertained • notion, 
that b'la want of success in publishing this work, 
bad proceeded more from the manner than the 
matter^ and that he had been guilty of the usual 
^discretion of young authors, in goiog to the press 
•°o jarfy. He therefore cast the first part of that 
,^ **?«^« and introduced it into his Inqturu 
^f^ettttng the Undorttandivff, which was pub- 
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lished aboot ten yean afterwanf, while he was at 
Tarin ; bnt this pieee was at first little more sue- 
ceasful than the Treatite on human J^Tatwef 
and, on his return to England, he had the niorti* 
fieation to find the whole country In a ferment, on 
aeoount of Dr* Middleton's Free Inotuty, while 
bis perfinrmance was entirely overlooked and neg* 
leeted. A new edition of his JE^uay§, Moral and 
^•Utieali met with Utile better reception. In the 
year 1749, be retired from London to the hoote 
of Ms broUieIr in the country, where, daring a re- 
sidence of two years, he compost the second 
part of an Essay, which he ealled PoUlicai Dit» 
courtetf and also his Inquiry concerning the 
Prtneiple9 of Mbraht which was the other part 
of his Treatise on Human Mature cast anew ; 
and he flattered himself, from the accounts he 
received from bis bookseller, and from the rail- 
ings of Dr. Warburton^ that his works were be- 
ginning to; be esteemed in good company. En- 
eoaraged by these symptoms ' of a rising repQta« 
tion, he published, in the year 1753, ai E<lin- 
burgh, where be then Hved, his Political Dii» 
etntraett which met with some success ; but, on 
publishing, in tlie same year, at LuniJ^on, bis In' 
giiiiy concerning' the Prindplea of Morale^ 
which, in hiis own opinion, was, of all his writ- 
ings, hisit>rtcal, philosophical, or literary, inapm- 
pArablythe best, it came to use his own words, 
** unnoticed and unobserred into the world. ' In 
the year 1752, the Faculty of Advocates chose 
him their librarian ; an ofiice from which he re- 
ceived little or no emohiment, but wh'ch gave 
him the command of a large library. He formed, 
about (his period, the plan of writing the History 
of E^ngland ; but being frightened with the notion 
of continuing a narrative Qirougti a period of se- 
venteen bumlrell years, he commenced with the 
accession of the House of Stuart ; an epoch when 
he thought the misrepresentation of faction be- 
gan chiefly to take place, and he acknowie<;ges 
that he was extremely sanguine in his expectaf ms 
of the suocess of this work. «* I thought,' sav a 
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he, ** that I w» the onlj biatoriao that bad at 
ooee n^eeted preaeat |iower, interest, and ati- 
thoriQr, and the ery of popalar iirejudiees $ audi 
•i the subject was suited to every capackj, I ex- 
pected proportioQal applause : hot iaiserabie was 
my disappointment ; I was assailed by the ery oC 
reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation. 
Bnfi;li8h, Scotch, and Irijili. whig and tory, churoh- 
xnan, and sectary, freethinker, and religionist, 
patriot and eourtier, united in their rage againat 
the roan who had ptesaroed to shed the generous 
tear for the fst^ of Charles the First, and the 
Barl of StmiTniti; and after the first ebulIHioDS of 
their fury were orer, what was still more morti- 
IVing, the book seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. 
Miliar tob) me, that in a twelTeraonth he sold 
only forty<five copies of it I seaixely, indeed, 
heard of one man in the three kingdoms, consi- 
derable for rank or letters, that could endure the 
book, f most, only except the primate of Eng- 
land, Dr. Herrine, and the primate of Ireland, 
Dr. Stone, which seem two* odd exceptions. 
These dignified prelates separately sent me mes- 
sages not to he discouraged. I was, however, I 
confess, discouraged ; and had not the war at tl»at 
time been breaking out between France and 
England, I liad certainly retired to some pro^nn- 
cial town in the former kingdom* have changed 
ray name, and pever more returned to my natitc 
country. But as tliis scheme was not now prac- 
ticable, and the subsequent volume was consider- 
ably advanced, I resolved to pick up courage and 
lo persevere." Daring this interval, he published 
at London, his JSTuturai History of HeUffiort, 
along with some other small {rieces ; but its pub- 
lie entry was rather obscure, except only that Dr. 
Hurd wrote a pamphlet against it, with all the il- 
liberal petulance, arrogance, and scurrility, of the 
Warburtoi>i*m school. In 1756, two yeaw sfter 
tfiejad of the first volorae, was publislied the se- 
cond volume of his History, contnining theperio«l 
'*°?J'*Vl*'*^^ of Charles the First to the Revo- 
A Ins performance happened to give left 
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ditpleatare toihe vhigt^ and wa» better reeehed. 
It Bot onl^ rose itaelf, but helped to buoy up itt 
unfortaoate brother. « Bat thoagh." adds Mr. 
Hume, *• 1 iiad been taught by experieoce, that 
the whig party were in pooeaMoo of bettowioe 
*ll places, both in the state and in literature, I 
even so tittle inelined to yield to their temeiett 
clamourf, that in «bove an hundred aiterataona, 
which farther study, reading or reeolteeUon, en- 

Siged me to make in the reigns of the two first 
toarts, I made all of them invariably to the tori 

^i^C J" ^^ y*" ^^^^> *»« published Ms mttm 
of the Bouse of Tudor f but the elamour againH 
this performance was alinoit equal to that against 
the History of the two first Staartsi--The reign 

of Elizabeth was particularly obnoxious But he 

was now callous against the impression of pubiic 
foUyt and continued very peaceably and content- 
edlj, in his retreat at Edinburgh, to finish, in two 
vpliuiies, the more early part of the English Hit- 
tory, which he gave to the pubhe in 1761, with 
tolerable, and with but tolerable success. 

This .is the raelaneboly history of the h'terary 
career of the aelcbrated Hume, as appears Irom 
the short sketch be made of &«aian /j/6, wkile he 
calmly waited, uad^ an incurable disorder, the 
moment of appixyaching distelution : a work which 
procl^ms the miUaess, the modesty, and the re- 
signation of his temper, as clearhr as bis other 
works demonstrate the power and extent of hia 
raind. The history, indeed, of every man, who 
attempts to destrmr the reigning prejudices, or 
oorrect the prevailing errors, of his age and coon- 
try, is nearty the same. He who has the happi- 
ness to see objects of any description with greater 
perspicacity, than bis contemporaries, and pre- 
sumes to disseminate his superior knowledge, by 
the unreserved publication of his opinions, seta 
himself up as a common mark for the shafts of 
envy and resentment to pierce, and seldom ea> 
capes from being charged with wicked designs 
against the interests of mankind. A writer what- 
ever his pharaettr, statioDyOr talentf may be, wif> 
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find that he h«i a host of maJevoleDt inferiors 
readr toieise everj opportunitj ot'gratifyinglheir 
bambled prkle, by aitempUng to level his'ftaperior 
merits, and wbdue his rising fame. Even the 
Gompaationate few, who are ever ready to furnish 
food to the hungry, clothing to the naked, and 
oo isolation to the afflicted seldom feel any other 
sensation than that of jealousy, on beholding the 
wreath of merit \daoed on the brows of h deserv- 
ing rival. The Ephesians, with* republican pride* 
being unable to endure the i*eproach which they 
felt from the pre-eminency of any individual, ban- 
idierl to some other state, the citizen who pre^ 
somed to excel the generality of his countrymen. 
It would he, in some measure, adopting this egre- 
gious and tyrannieal folly, were 1 to exhort the 
man whose merits transcend those who are his 
equal in rank, or station, to break off all inter- 
course and connexion with them ; but I am cer- 
tain that he might, by an occasional retirememt, 
elude the effects of their envy, and avoid those 
provocations to which by his superiority, he will 
otherwise be continually exposed. 

To treat the frailties of our fellow-creatures with 
tenfterness, to correct their errors with kindness, 
to view even their vices with pity, and to induce, 
by every friendly attentidn, a mutual coroplaeeney 
and good will, is not only an important moral doty, 
but a means of increasing the somof earthty hap- 
piness. It is, indeed, difficult to prevent an honest 
mind from tors^ing forth with generous indigna- 
tion against those artful hyf>ocrites, who, by spe- 
cious and plausible practices^ obtain the false cha- 
racter of being wise and good, and obtrude their 
flimsy and betorodox opinions upon the unthinking 
world, as the fair and genuine sentiments of Truth 
and Virtue. The anger which arises in a gene- 
rous and ardent nSind, on hearing a noble action 
calumniated, or a useful work illiberaJly attacked, 
« not easily restrained ; but such feelings sliouM 
~f checked and regulated with a greater degree 

-n.f?."^'"° *^"" **^^" >f they were less virtuous 
"praiseworthy ; for, if they are indulged with 
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lreiqiieney» their natural violeoee may weaken the 
common oharitiea of the mind, and convert its 
very goodneM and love of virtae^into a roounifiri 
misanthropy, or vimieut detestation of mankind. 

The precepts here of a divine old man 

I could recite-. Though old he still retained 

His manly sense, and energy of mind. 

Virtuous and wise he was, but not »evere s 

He stit) remembered that he ^noe was young : 

His eaay presence checked no decent joy. 

Him e en the dliMo2«/tf adrnh: d j for. he 

A graeefol looseness, when he pleas'd, pat on ; 

And,iaughing, could instruct Much had he raad. 

Much more had seen : he studied jfrom thelife^ 

And in th' original perus'd mar^kind. 

Vers'd in the woea^nd vanities of life. 

He pitied man. Of right and wrong he taught 

Truths' as refin'd as ever Athens heard , 

A iiii . strange to tell ! he practise what he preaoh'd. 

Skill d in the Passions, how to check their sway 

He knew, as far as Reason can controul 

The lawless powers. 

Let not the man, whose exalted mind, impror- 
ed fay study and observation, surveys with a dis- 
criminating eye the moral depravities and mental 
weaknesses of hnman nature, submit to treat his 
envious inferiors V with inveterate anger, and un- 
distinguislung revenge. Their envy is a tribute of 
approbation to his greatness. L.et him look with 
the gentle eve of pity npon those who err rather 
from the wicked suggestions of others, than {i*om 
the malevolence of their own hearts : let him not 
confound the weak and innocent reptile with the 
scorpion and the viper ; let him listen, without 
emotion, to the malignant barkings and envious 
hissings that every where attend the foosteps of 
transcendent merit ; let him disregard, with phi- 
losophic dignity, the senseless clamours of those 
w»Sf adversaries, who are Minded by prejudice, 
and deaf to the arguments of sense and reason : 
let him rather, by a mild and forbearing temper. 
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•ndeavMT to make tome impreaiion «a their 
heuUi aodifhe AoBldindthefrbQwniiMHMii- 
tible, he may hope in time to eosniiee tkem <€ 
their crroie^ end, -without Tielenee or eotttMikioB, 
bring beek their dehided anderttendinst to a 
aeme of Truth, end^tbe praetioe of Vhtm ; but, 
if experieoee eoeviiiee him tliat .evtty endcaTODr 
to reform them it f roitleM aed nni, fet 



Ne|^ the grttmhlere of Ml cnvieiuaffB, 
Vapid in aplmi, or brttk in firethy nee ( 
Critic^ who, ere they andefttmid, defmne t 
And Iteming friendtb who onff do not hiMiie $ 
And poppet pmttlen^ whote nne o a tdoii t thront 
Trtntmiuwhatthe pert wMineprembta by rote: 
Let him ncgleetthis Uiod ftndbnbhiing erownd« 
T' enjoy the fiifoitr of the wite and good. 

Slan«ler/bowe¥er» by ixiog her talon* en th« mott 
virtaona ehaiwtert, generally defeatt her own 
tnalicev and preelnmt their merit. It may, in- 
deed, tend to diminith their iaeUnatien for gene- 
ral toeiety, and to render them in tome degree 
apprehensive of the danger of even well-deterved 
Ame. ** DeraUe fame,^ tRytPetrarth, " it only 
to he derived from the prtetiee of virtue, and from 
eueh worfct at are worthy of detcending from ge- 
neralioD lo generation. At to pratert, gowned 
gentlemen that walk in their tilkt, glitter in their 
jewelt, and are peiated ut by the people, all their 
hravery and pomp, their thow of knowledge, and 
their thundering tpeeehes, latt Only with their 
lengt, and then vanish into thin Mnoke i for the 
«of|imition of wealth, and the defiret of ambitfon, 
are no witnetset of true detert. I think I thall 
have fftoie after my death } and that is a Aime 
from which no profit it derived ; hnt, on theoon- 
trary, frequently injures, while alive, the person 
who it to enkJy It when dea<l. What procured 
the dettmotion of Cieero, Demoathenet, and Ze- 
no, hot fool fatA ha^^ard envy of their fame? 
A .i? **'■<*"?'»* the choten men of the great ship 
'^^rgos to Colohi% hot the fame of that king's 
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riohes? For wlMt elte wiiiigiiified hj the Crolden 
fteece^ bat tlie liohefi seised fay tbete menittclert, 
deatitiite of trae liehet, and wiio were dad with 
ileeees not . tbeir own T Many, indeed, whose 
inentB have east a radianee raund their eharae- 
tcm, have hiddefi its splendoors within the shades 
of retirement, to avoid giving uneasiness to envj ; 
and, fay being deprived ot' that warm and as|Hrine 
tribttte of apflanse which they IumA g^orionsly anu 
jnstiy earned. Have, in some iostnnees at least, m- 
dcdged tnnlDeen a sense of the depravity of man- 
kind. Sohm, alter having in vain exhorted the 
Athenianff to resist the tyranny of Pisistratas, and 
save Hie liberties of that eonntiy, on whieh he 
"had epnfefrod such distinguished serviees, return- 
ed to his own house, and planing hit weapons at 
the street door, exolaimel, as a last cfSirt, •* / 
hatfe done aUin-tmf power fo stive aiy eamtfry tmU 
defend itt (mst /** and then retired frem the ta- 
mtiits of ^blie life, to weap in wlenee over the 
senrility of the Athenians, and the fate of Athens. 
History affbrds many niostrious inttanees, both 
aneient and modern, of the like kind : for there 
nerer was a statesman, who possessed a great 
mind and manly feelings, that did not, even du- 
ring the plenitude of his power, oeeasionally wish 
to escape from the incorrigible viees whieh prevail 
in eonrts, to Ae enjoyment of the more innoeent 
pleaanres and humble virtues whieb sarraund the 
cottage. Snch exalted oharaeter> eatinet observe, 
without the highest disgust, and keenest indigna- 
tion, the viwoes of the bestj and the services of 
the bravest men of the nation, blasted by the en- 
vious breath of bfainiess piacemen, or the insidi- 
ous insinnations of femnlc favoarites, whose whole 
time is erapfoved in eaiessing their moidi:ies and 
paroqnets, or m aspersing the meritsof thoie who 
boldly sccit their fortune by the open and manly 
road of true desert,, anH not by the deep, dark, 
and crookcil paths of flattery and intrigue. Can 
such a man behold the double dealing and deceit- 
ful artifices by wWcb the exceUcncv of princes is 
corrupted, their imaginations daizled, their die- 
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cernmept blinded, and their inindi led astray 
urithoat feeling uneommon indignation ? Certain- 
ly- not But however acutely his bosoiu may feel, 
or his tnngoe express, his sense of saeb {ire* 
TaiUog praetiees, he imist still be forced to see, 
with even a more eontemptoous and painful sen- 
sation» that envicnas rage and jealous asperity, 
which burst from the cringing crowd of mean and 
abject eonrtiers, on hearing the monatvh, in the 
gvateftU feelings of his heart, applaud the eminent 
and fikithfttl services of some pliant officer. l>ioD 
was tlie principal statesman at the court of Dio- 
njsius, and the deli^verer of Sicily. When the 
yooDger Dionyvas sncceeded to the throne of his 
father Dion, in the first council that he hekl, 
■poke with BO mudi propriety on the hxiating 
itate of affairs, and on the measures which ought 
lobe taken, diat the surrounding couniera ap- 
peared to be mere 'children in coropsr'tson. By 
the freedom of his counsels he exposed, in a 
strong light, the slavish principles of those who, 
through a timorous disingennity, advised such 
measures as Uieythought would please their prince, 
raiber than such as might advance his interest 
But what alarmed them most, were the steps he 
proposed to take with regard to the impending 
war with Carthage ; for he offered either to go in 
person tO' Carthage, and settle an honourable 
peace with the Cartiuiginiana, or, if war sliould be 
mevitable, to fit oat and maintain fifty gallies at 
his own expense Dionysios was pleased with the 
magnificence of his spirit ; but the courtiers felt 
that It made them hppear little ; and ag^reeiog 
that, at all events, Dion was to be crushed, they 
spared, for that purpose, no calumny that malice 
could suggest They represented to the king that 
this favourite certainly meant to make himself 
master by sea, and by that means to obtain the 
kingtiom for his sister's children. There was, 
moreover, another and obvious cause of their ha- 
Jretl to him, in the reserve of his manners, and 
Ml 1»,r^"''*"*y of his life. They led the young and 
»-^oueated king through every species of do- 
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lMinQhef7» osiA irere the shameless panders of his 
"wrong-direeted passions. Their enroitf to Dion, 
who had no taste for luxurious enjoyments, was a 
thing of coarse-; and as he refused to partake with 
them in their viees, thej resolved to strip him of 
his virtues ; to which they gave the name of such 
vices as are supposed td resemble them. His 
gravity of manners they called pride ; his freedom 
of speech, insolence ; his declining to join in their 
Hceotioasness, contempt. It is true, there was a 
natural haughtiness in his deportment, and an aa« 
perity that was unsociable, and difficult of access ; 
so that it it not to be wondered if h€ found no 
ready admissiqn to the ears of a joong king, al- 
ready spoiled by flattery. Willing to impute the 
irregularities ofiMonysius to ignorance, and a bad 
education, Dion endeavoured to engace him in a 
course of liberal studies, and to give him a taste 
for those soences which have a tendency to moral> 
improvement. But in this wise and virtuous re- 
solution he was opposed by all the artifices of 
ooort intrigue. 

Men, in proportion as their minds are dignified 
with noble ^ntiments, and their hearts susoepti- 
ble of refined sensibility, feel a justifiable aversion 
to the society df such characters, and shrink from 
the scenes they frequent ; but they should cau- 
tiously guard against the intrusion of that aosteri* 
ty and moroseness wiih wfaich such a conduct ia 
but too apt to inspire the most benevolent minds. 
Disgusted by the vices and fbllies of the age, the 
mind becomes insensibly impressed with a hatred 
toward the species, and loses, by de|;rees, that 
mild and humaiie temper which is so indinensa- 
bly necessary to the enjoyment of social happi-^ 
ness. Even he who merely observes the weak or 
vieioutf frailties of his fellow creatures with an in* 
tention to study philosophically the nature and 
dispontion of man, cannot avoid remembering 
their defectt witli severity, and viewing the cha- 
neter he contemplates with contempt, especially 
if lie happens to be the object of their artifices, 
and the dope of their viUanies. Contempt is close- 
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W allied with hMred ; and hatred of manVnd will 
eorrapt, in time, th« fairest mind : it tingea» I7 
degrees, every objeet with the bile of misanthro- 
pbj; perverts the judgment; and at length 
lookiindiserimitMitely with an evil eye on the gtod 
and bad, CDgjendera suspicion, fear, jealousQr^ re- 
venge, and a& the bUck eatalogve of 11 n worthy 
and malignant paauont : and when these dreadful 
enemies have extirpalted every generous sentimeiit 
from the breast, the unhappy victim abltors so- 
eieljr* diselsimshis speeies, sigha,like St Hyacinth, 
for aome distant and secluded islaad,and u'ith aav- 
nge barbaivty, defends the inviolability of its bound- 
aries by the emel repulsion, and, perhaps; the 
death of those unhappy mortals whom miafor- 
Oiiie may drive, helplesa and unpitied, to its in* 
iHoapitahke thorea. 

ttut i£ misanthvapfay he capable of producing 
aoeh direful effects on well-disposed mindsy bow 
shocking must be the character whose disiiosio 
tion, naturally rancorotii^ is heightened and in- 
flamed by an habitual hatred and mal^fnaney to- 
ward bisfeUew ereaturea! In Swisserland, I once 
b c l i a M a mctaslcr of this deacription ; 1 was ooni- 
petted to visit him by the duties of mf profession ; 
bat I sfaadder vhile I reieolleot the enormity of 
his chsraater. 'His body was ahnost as deformed 
as hia mind. EAimky was seated on his distorted 
hrofv. Seakaoff livid incnistatioo, the joint iiro- 
diiee of hit eorvupiled bodv and distempered mmd, 
enverad hia fase^ His horrid figure made me 
fane; that I saw Medusa's serpents wreathing 
their hsfefol folds among the black and rostfe«l 
loeks of his dishevelled hair ; while his red. and 
fiery eyes |;Uired like asaitgRaBt meteors through 
the obseortty of his impending eye-brows. Mis- 
chief was his sole delight, his greatest hixury, and 
hia highest joy. To sow discord among his nei^- 
hoars, and to tear open the cloeinijf wconds of 
misei^» was his only occupstioa. His residenee 
Jlrfi™ '^""^ ^ •''« disorderly, the receptacle 

'ILfuf ^**'*'**"***"^*'**»'y'"'"®^*'>««*"Hr- Col. 

^«g aniNiiid him the tnrboWnt and disconteni- 
01 every description, he became the patron of 
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iokMM0» ibe pirtecvtor of viruie, the proiecliar 
of vUtoojf , the iierpelretor of m»lke, the iDventor 
of fnuod, the pvoitegetor of oelQmDyy end the 
s««AoQi ehampioQ of cruelly and Teveaee i di« 
reeliBgy with niaUgiMBt wm. the harmed uuifta of 
hie »dhereot9 eonellT ageiQit the comloru of pri- 
vate peaeeaad the neuiafi of publie trao^uty. 
The bent and JoeUnaiioii of bw nature hiiA been 
so aggravated aad.eoQfirmed Iqp the *' moVtipkyhig 
Tittaaiet of hU Vtfe," that it vaainpoaaihle for hiia 
to rQ£rai(k one mo(»ent Iron the practice of then* 
without feeting uneatioeai and diaoooteDt ; and he 
never appeared peifecily happy, bat vhee new 
opportunities occurred to glut hia kifemel lout 
with the spectacle of human miseries. 

The Tiinon of Uisian was io tom^ meaanre ez- 
eusaUe fm* his excessive hatred to raankind, by 
the unpai^elcd vron^ the; had heaped upon 
binv The iuexorable antipathy he eotertained 
against the species had been provoked by injiriea 
almost too great for the eonmon ibrtitinte eC 
humen»ty to endure. His probity, humanity, 
and. charity to the poor, had been the rw of 
him } or imther his own toity, eaaiocatof dispaii- 
tion, and went of judgment io his choice ef firienda^ 
lie neverdiseevered that he was giviag away hia 
aU to wolves. and ravensb Whilst th«M^ Tulturea 
were preying on hia Uver^ he thoi^t thecn hie 
host frieM, and that the; fed upeo hkn cut ef 
pore Iqve and affeaioii* After they had gnawed 
him all roundi ate his hones bare, and iriulst there 
■vas any marrow in them, sucked it cerefeUy 
out^ they left him cut down to the roots and 
withered : and so far irom reheviog him, er as- 
sisting him in their turm, would not so raueh at 
know or \otik, upon hioK This madehira turn • 
a common labourer ; aad, dressed in his skin 
garmeiit, he tilled the ciVPth for hire ; ashamed 
to show himftelf in the ci^, and venting hia rago 
ag^ie^ the ingratitude of thoae vho. ennehed^ 
as they had been, b; him, now proudly passed 
aVw'g without neticing bim. But although such, a 
character U not to be deapisod or .uegteeted, no 
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|mnro6ation» however grea^ ean justify llie^rlolent 
And excessive iiiTecttTes which ne profkMlj hel- 
Ibwed forth from the bottom of IfyniettVB ; 
•< This spot of earth shsU be my ooly habitafion 
while I live ; and when I am deaidy my lepofehre. 
From this time forth, it is m^r fixed reaolution to 
have no eommeree or connection with mankind i 
hot to despise them, and avoid it I will pajr no 
regard to aequaintanae, friendship* pHy, or epm* 
passion. To pity ^e distreiied, or to relieve the 
indigent, 1 shall consider as a weskness ; naj, as 
a cnme ; my life, like that of the beasts of the 
field, shall be spent in solitade ; and Timon alone 
shall be Timon's friend. I will treat all beside as 
enemies and betrayers. To converse with them 
were profanation! to herd with them, impiety. 
Aeeorsed be the da^ that brings them to my 
sight \ I will look upon men, in snort, as no mora 
turn so many statues of brass or stone i will make 
no truce, have no connection with them. Jlfy 
retreat shall be the boundary to separate us for 
ever. Relations, friend^ and ooontiy, are empty 
names, respected by rools alone Let Timon 
onlr be rich, and despise all the world beside. 
Abhorring idle praise, and odious flattery, he 
shall be delighted with himself akme. Alone 
shall he sacrinee to the gods, fesst alone, be his 
own neighbour, and his own companion. I am 
determined to be alone for life ; and when I die, 
to place the erown upon my own head. The 
faurest name I would be disUngnished by is that of 
a misanthrope. 1 wonU be known and marked 
out by my asperity* of manners; br moroseoess, 
cruelty, anger, and Inhamanity. were I to see 
a man perishing ifi the flames, and imploring me 
to extinguish them, I would throw pitch or oilinto 
the fire to ioerease it ; or, if the winter flood 
should overwhelm another, who, with out-stretch- 
ed hands should beg me to assist him, I would 
plunge him still deeper in the stream, that he 
might never rise again. Thus shall 1 be reveng- 
*',;^ ™«nkind This is Timon's Uw, and thn 
tn Timon ratified. I should be glad, howcTcr, 
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that all mieht know how I aboaed in riobct, be- 
cause tb&t 1 Icnow will make them limerable/* 

The moral to be drawn from this dialogae of 
the celebrated Grecian philoaopher, itthe extreme 
-danger to whieh the beat and moat benevolent 
"Characters may be expoaed, by an indiwreet and 
Unchecked indulgence of those painful feel- 
ings with which the baseness and mgratitode of 
the world are apt to wound tho hcafrt.— There 
are, however, those who» wrrttcAit having reectved 
ill treatment from the worid, foater in their bo- 
soms a splenetic animosity against society, and se- 
cretly exult in tlje miseries and misfortunes of 
(heir fellow creatures. Indulging themselvea in 
the indolent haMts of vice and vanity, ami feeling 
a mortifieation in being disappointed of those re« 
wards which virtuous industry ean alone bestow, 
they seek a cloomy solttude to hide them from 
those lights wntch equally discover the errors of 
vice and the rectitude of virtue. UnaUe to at- 
tain glory for themselves, and incapable of endur- 
ing the lustre of Hm others, they «reep into dis- 
contented reth-ement, from which they only 
emerge to envy the satisfaction which accompa- 
nies real merit, lo ealumniate Ifhe character to 
whidi it belongs ; and, like Satan, on the view of 
paradise, io ** see ntulelighted ail delight/' 

There are, however, a class of a very difi^rent 
description, v.ho nnoppresaed by moody melan- 
choly, untinctnrcd by petulHnce or si^^en, free 
from resentment, and replete with every geue- 
roas thonght and manly sentiment, cdmly and 
ccmtemtedly retire from society, to enjoy, uninter- 
roptedty. a happy communion with those higli and 
enlightened minds, who have adorned bv their 
actions the page of history, enlargtrd by their ta- 
lents the powers of the human mind, and inereM- 
ed bj their virtues the happiness of mankind. 

He who would know Reth-croent's joy refin*d 
The fair recess must seek with cheerful mind : 
No cynic's pride, no biuofs heated brain. 
No fruitrate h<»e, nor-love's fantastic pain, 

L 
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bj the powers of the orator, lehiefa were tben in 
the highest rei>ute, Aiid the important of the 
tml. DeroMthenes liearing the governors and 
tutors agree amoog themselves to attend the trittl 
with much imfiortamty prevailed on hn master 
to take him to hear the pleaders. The master 
having some acquaintance whh the officer who 
opened the coait, got his y^oung pnpil a seat, 
where he eooU\ hear the orKtors without being 
seen. CalBstratus had great mecess, and his abl- 
lities were extremely admired. DenMWthenea 
was fired with a spirit <fi enralation. Wheti he 
saw with what distinction the orator iras eon- 
ducted home, and eomplaseiited hy the people, 
he was struck uill more with the power t^ that 
eoromamling eloquence whicb.could carry ail be* 
fore it. fVom this time, tiiereibre, he bode adietx 
to the other studies and exercises iti wbidh boys 
are engaged, and applied himtielf with great tisfti* 
duity to declaiming. In hopes^ of being one day 
numbered among ihexirators. Satynis, the play- 
er, who was an acquaintance of his, and to wbotn 
he lamented, after having been for some time 
called to the bar, ** that though he had almost 
sacrificed his health to his itadiea, he eoold gain 
110 favour with the people," promised to profvide 
him with a remedy, if he would repeat some 
speedi in Euripides or Sophoele^ Wften De- 
motthenes had finished his recitation, SatyTQs 
pronouneed the sane speech ; and be did H with 
such propriety of action, and so much in eharae- 
ter, that it appeared to the orator quite a differ- 
ent passage ; and Demosthenes now wnderstand- 
ing bow much grace and dignity of action adds to 
the best oration, quitted the practice of composi- 
tion, and, building a jnibterraneous study, repaired 
thither, for two or three months together, to 
fornji his action, and .exercise his voice ; and, by 
this means, formed that strong, impassioned, and 
irresistible eloquence, which rendered him the 
gory of Athens, and the admiration of the world. 
Most of the exalted heroes, both of Greece and 
°""*' who dQvoted their attention to arts and to 
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arms, aeqoired their chief exeeileDcy in their res* 
peetive pursuits; bj retiring from public observa- 
tion, and cultivating their talents in the silence of 
Solitude. St. Jerome, the most learned of all the 
Latin fathers, and son of the celebrated Eutebiui» 
retired frooi the itersecution of religious fury into 
an obscure and dreary desert in Syria, where he 
attained that rich, animated, and sublime style of 
eloquence, which afterward so essentially contri- 
buted to support the rising church, and to en- 
lighteu'while it dazzled the Christian world. The 
Druids, or ministers of reJigion among the ancient 
Gauls, Britons, and Germans, retired, in the in- 
tervals of their sacred functions, into uwf'il forests 
and consecrated groves, where they passed their 
time in useful study and pious prayers ; and while 
they acquired a complete knowledge c^ astrology, 
geometiy-, natural philosophy, politics, gec^raimy^ 
inorais, and religion, rendered themselves happy 
and revered, and produced* by the wise instrocr 
(ion they were capable of aHbrding to others, but 
l)artjcularly to youth, whose education they ta- 
perintendedt a bright succession of priests, legis- 
lators, counsellors, judges, physicians, phik»o- 
]>hers, and tutors, to the respective nations ia 
which they resided. 

. Averse to i>ubli« npisa, ambitious strife. 
And all the splendid ills of busy life. 
Through latent paths, unmark'd by vulgar eye. 
Are thi^re who wish to pass unheeded by ? 
Where calm Retirement's sacred pleasure* 

move. 
The hour contemplative, or friend they love ; 
Yet not by spleen or contemplation led. 
Forbear ambitious giddy heights to tread f 
Who not inglorious spend their peaceful day. 
While Science, lovely star ! directs their way I 
Flows there not something good from such as 

these ? 
No useful product from the man of ease ? 
Andsiiall the muse no social merit boast? 
Are all her vigils to the public lost? 
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Though noisy pride may acorn her silent toil. 
Fair ure the fruits which biess her hai>py soil • 
There every plant of useful produce grows. 
There Science springs, and there Insti^uction 

flows ; 
There true Philosophy erects her school. 
There plans her problems, and there forms her 

rale ; 
There every seed of every heart began. 
And all that eases life and brightens mao^ 

The modern Julian, the justly celebrated Fre- 
derick, king of Prussia, derives the highest ad- 
vantages from his disguised retirement at Sans 
Sooci, where he contrives the means of hurling 
inevitable destruction against the enemies of hi? 
country ; listens to and relieves, with all the anx- 
iety of a tender parent* the complaints and inju- 
ries of his meanebt subjects ; and recreates his 
excursive mind, by revising and correcting his im- 
mortal works for the admiration of posterity. 
Philosophy, poetry, and politics, are the succes- 
sive objects of his attention ; and wh'le he extends 
his views, and strengthens his understanding, by 
the study of ancient wisdom, he ameliorates his 
heart by the delightful offerings of the muses, 
and increases the public strength by the wise and 
economical management of his resources. Ad 
awful silence, interrupted only by gentle aii*s, 
with which it is refreshed, pervades this delight- 
ful retreat It was during the twilight of an au- 
tumnal evening that I visited this solemn scene. 
As I approached the apartment of this philoso- 
l>hic hero 1 discovered him sitting, " nobly pen- 
sive." near u small table, from whieh shone the 
feeble rays of a common taper. No jealous sen- 
tinels or ceremonious chamberlain, impeded my 
progress by scrutinizing inquiries of suspicion and 
mistrust ; and I walked free and unchecked), ex- 
J^P* by respect and veneration, through the 
nnlli anostentatious retreat of this extraordi- 
ittrl^lX '^" characters, however high and il- 
••irieus they may be, who wish to attain acorn- 
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VreheDBiTe view of thi!ig8. and to shine in the 
highest spheres of virtue, must leitrn the rudi- 
meirts <^ glory auder the diseipline of occasional 
retirement. 

Solitude is frequently sought from an inelina« 
tion to extend the knowledge of our talents and 
characters to those with whom we have no op-> 
portnnity of being immediaieiy acquainted ; bj 
preparing with greater cure, an<t eloaer appltea* 
tion, for the inspection of our contemporaries, 
works worthy of the fame we are so anxious to 
acquire : but it seldom hap])en8, alas ! that those 
whose labours are most f>regnant with insiracton 
and delight, have received, from the age or 
country in which they lived, or even from the 
companions with wtiom they associate<l, the tri- 
bute of kindness or applause that is justly due to 
their merits. The work whieh is stigmatized 
and traduced by the envy, ignorance, or local 
prejudices of a countiy, tor whose delight and in- 
struction it was particularly intended, frequently 
receives from the generous 8offi*agesof impartial 
and onprejuriiced st'augerai, the highest tribute of 
applause. Even those pretended friends, under 
whose auspices it was at first undertaken, upon 
whose ad rice it proceeded, and upon whose 
iodgment it was at length published, no sooner 
hear its praises resounded fix)m distant qnarters^ 
than they permit the iMMSoned shafts of calumny 
to fly nnaverted around the unsuspecting author, 
and warrant, by their- silence, or assist, by their 
sneers, ever}' insidious insinuation against his mo- 
tives or his principles. Tliis species of malevo- 
lence has been feelingly painted by the celebrated 
Petrarch. •* No sooner had my fame," saya he, 
<* risen above the level of that which my contem- 
poraries had acquired, than tvety tongue dabbled 
and every pen was brandished against me : thoae 
who had before apfieared to be my dearest 
friends, instantly became my deadliest enemies : 
the shafts of envy were industriously directed 
against me from every qnarter : the critics, to 
whom my poetry had before been much more 
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famUIar than their psalmtf Or their prayers, seiz* 
ed» vitb matignaot delight, every opportunUy of 
traducJDg my morals -, and those wkh whom I 
had been most intimate, were the moat eager to 
iiijare mv eharaeter, and destroy my finme.' The 
student, however, ought not to be diseouraged by 
this insunee of envy and ingratitude. He who, 
aonseious of his merit, learns to depend only on 
himself for support, will forget the iojastice okT the 
vorU, and draw his comfort and satisfaction from 
more infiidlible sources : like the truly benevoleot 
and great, he will eonfer bis favours on the pub« 
lie wilhout the expect ation of a return ; and look 
with perfect indifference upon all the effi>rt8 his 
treacherous friends, or open enemies, are capable 
of using. He will, like Petrarch, appeal to poa- 
tei'ity for his reward •, and the justice and gene- 
rosity of future ages will preserve his memory, 
and transout his fame to succeeding generations 
heightened and adorned in proportion as it has 
been oontemporaneously mutilated and depressed. 
The genius of many noble-minded authors, par^ 
ticularly in Germany, are obscured and blighted 
by the thick and baneful fo^ with which igno- 
rance and envy overwhelm their worka Unable 
to withstand the incessant opposition they meet 
With, the powers of the mind grow feeble and re- 
lased 5 and many a fair design and virtuous pur- 
suit is «|Uitted in despair. How frequently does 
the dcaponding mind exclaim, " I feel my powers 
inflqeaced by the affections of the heart. I am 
certainly incapable of doing to any individual an 
intentional injury, and I seek with anxiety every 
opportunity of doing good $ but, alas ! ray mo- 
tives are perverted, my destgns misrepresented, 
my eiKleavours counteracted, my veiy person ri- 
diculed, and my character defamed.»* There are 
indeed, those whose courage and fortitude no op- 

Shll!;?"^ ''*" *^*.™P' T**"* "® adversity subdue e 

S^cmTn.^i*'™ «?^^«t^dy minds proceed with de 
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ncs8, like f(>g« before the sun. Wieland, the hap- 
py Wicland, the adopted child of every Muse, 
theJ> favourite pu]iii of the Gmces, formed (he 
\>owersof jtiis extraordinary mind in a lonely and 
obscure retreat, ihe little xillu^e of Biberach. in 
the«ircle of Snabia and thereby laid the founda- 
tion lor tliat inflisputable glory he has since at* 
tained. In soiitude and silei<ue he eitrtehed his 
mind with all the btores liiat art nnd science 
eoukJ produce^ and enabled h'imaelf to delight and 
instruct mankind, by adorning the soltcr mien of 
philosophy, and the lively smiles of wit, with the 
tnie spirit atrd irresistible charms of poetrj. He- 
tire ment is the true parent of the great and good^ 
and the kind nurse of Nature's powers. It is to 
occasional retirement tbat politics owe the ablest 
statesmen, and philosophy the most celebrated 
sages. Did Aristotle, the periiuitetie chief, com- 
pose his profound systems in the tomulttiooft 
court of Philip, or were the sublime theories of 
his master conceived among tire noisy feasts of 
the tyrant Dionysius ? No. The celebrated groves 
of the Academy, aud tlie shades of \tarnya, bear 
witness of tlie important advantages which, in the 
opinion of both Plato «n<l Aristotle, learning maj 
derive from a rational retirement. These great 
men. L'ke alt others who preceded or have f<d- 
lowed them, found in the ease and quietude of 
retirement the best meaits of forming their mindk 
and extending their discoveries. The celebrated 
iieibnitz, to whom the world is deeply indebted, 
passed a great part of every yeai* at an humble, 
quiet, retired, and beautiful villa which he possess- 
ed in the vicinity (^ Hanover. 
• To tliis catabgoe of causes, oondaetng to a lore 
of Solitude, or hatred of Society, we may add 
Religion and Fanaticism. The benign genius of 
religion leads the mind to a love of retirement 
from motives the highest, the most noble, and 
most really itAteresting, that eau posnbly be con- 
'ceived, and produces the most perfect state of 
human happiness, by instilling into the heart the 
most virtuous propensities, and inspiring tlie min ' 
t li 2 
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with hi fioest energies : bat fanaticism most ever 
be anbuppj : for it proceeds froqa a sabveraon of 
NitCttre itself, is formed on a pei veracm of reasoo, 
and a violatioo of truth ; it is the vice of low and 
little ttnderstandingSy is produced bj an ignorance 
of human nalare, a misapprehension of the Deitj, 
and cannot be practised without a renunciation of 
real Yirtue. The pasMon for retirement, which 
a sense of reUg'ion enforces, rises in pro^iortion as 
the heart is pore, and the mind correct ; but the 
disposition to Solitude, which Fanaticism creates, 
arises from a wild enthusiastic notion of inspiration, 
and increases in proportion as the heart is corrupt, 
and the mind deranged. Keh'gion is the offspring 
of Truth and Love, and the parent (^ Benevo- 
lence, Hope, and Joy : bat the monster Fanati- 
cism is the child of Discontent, and her followers 
are Fear and Sorrow. Religion is not confinei) to 
cells and cloaets, nor restrained to sullen retire- 
ment ; these are the gloomy retreats of Fanati- 
cism, by which she endeavours to break those 
chains of benevolence and social affection that link 
the welfare of every individual with that of the 
whole. The greatest honour we can pay to the 
Author of our being, is by such a cheerful beha- 
viour as discovers a mind satisfies with his dispen- 
sations. But this temper of mind is most likely 
to be attained by a rational retirement from the 
cares and pleasures of the world. <' Although, 
says a celebrated preacher, " an intire retreat 
from the world would lay us aside from the part 
for which Providence chiefly intended os, it is 
certain that, without occasional retreat» we mast 
act that part very ill. There will be neither con- 
siateucy in the conduct, nor dignity in the cbari^- 
ter, of one who sets apart no share of bis time 
for meditation and reflection. In the heat and 
bustle of rfe, while passion is every moment throw- 
ing false colours on the objects around us, nothing 
can be viewed in a just light If you wish thftt 
Reason !)hould exert her native power, you must 
^ep ad Je from the crowd into the cool and silent 
•'»»ade. It „ there that with sober and steadv eve. 
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she examfnes what is good or ill, what it wite or 
foolish, in human conduct : she looks back on the 
past she looks forward lo the future : and forms 
opinions, not for the i)re8ent moment only, but 
for the irhole life. How should that mau disehar;^ 
any part oi his duty aright who never suffers his 
passions to cool, who is engaged, without inter- 
mptjon, iu the tumults of the world ? This in- 
eessant stir may be called the perpetual drunken^ 
nesa of life. It raises that eager fermentation of 
spirit which will be ever sending forth the danger- 
ous fumes of rashness and foliy — -Wherea. he 
who mingles religidus retrent with wordly afTairs, 
remains calm and master <^ himself He is not 
whirled round, and rendered giddy by the agita- 
tion of the world ; but, from that sacred retire- 
ment in which he has been conversant amnne 
higher objects, comes forth into the world with 
mauty tranquillity, fortified by the prinoi pies which 
he hfis formed, and prepared for whatever may 
befal him. As he who is unacquainted with re- 
treat cannot sustain any cliaracter with propriety, 
so neither can he enjoy the world with ^ny ad- 
vantage. Of the two classes of men who are 
most apt to be negligent of this duty, the men of 
f^eamre, and the men of biaineta it is hard to 
say which suffer most, in pnint of enjoyment, from 
that neglect. To the former every moment ap- 
pears to be lost which partakes not of the vivacity 
of amusement. To connect one plan of gayety 
with another is their whole study ; till, in a very 
short time, nothing remains but to tread the same 
beaten ground, to enjoy what they have already 
enjoyed, and to see what they have often seen, 
piensures thus drawn to tlie dregs become rapid 
and tasteless. What might have pleased long, if 
enjoyed with temperance, and mingled with re- 
tirement, being devoured with such eager haste> 
speeilily surfeits and disgusts. Hence these are 
the persons who, after having run through a ra- 
pid course of itleasure, after having glittered for 
a few years in the foremost line of public amuse, 
ments, are the most apt to fly at last to a melan. 
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ckol^ retreat : not led by I'eligion or reaaon, but 
driven bj diaaifpointed hopes, and exhausted s\)i- 
rits to the pensive conclusion that ** all is vanity.*' 
iruninterruptc<I inlercourse with the world wears 
out the man of pleasure, it no less oppresseR the 
man of btiamesa and ambition. The atrongest 
spirits must at length sink under it. The happiest 
temper must be soured by incessant returns of 
the opposition, the inconstancy, and the treachery 
of men : for he who lives always in the bustle of 
ttie world, lives in a (ierpetual warfare.— ^Uere kq 
enemy encounters ; there a rival supplants bim : 
the ingratitude of a friend stings \}irck this hour, 
flri.-i the pride of a superior wounds him the next. 
In vain he flics for relief to trifling amusements. 
These may afibrd a temporHry opiate to eure» 
but they communicate no strength to the mind \ 
on the contrary, they leave it more soft and de- 
fenceless when molestation and injuries renew 
their attack. Let him who wishes for an effeet* 
ual core to all the wounds which the world oaa 
inflict, retire from intercourse with men to inter- 
course with God. When he enters into" his clo- 
set, and siiutfl the door, let him shut out at the 
same time all intrusion of worldly care, and dwell 
among objects divine and immortal. Those fair 
prospects of order atul peace shall there open to 
his view, which form the most perfect contrast to 
the confusion and misery of this eait'li. The ce- 
lestial inhabitants quarrel not ; among them is 
neither ingratitude, nor envy, nor tumult Men 
may harrass one another ; but in the kingdom of 
God conctjrd and Iranquillity reign for ever. From 
such objects there beams upon the mind of the 
pious roan a pure and enlivening light ; there is 
difl^sed over his heart a holy calm. His agitated 
spmt reassumes its firmness.' and regains its (>eace. 
The world sinks in its importance j and the load 
of mortality and misery loses almost all its weight. 
A he green pastures open, and the stilltoaterB flow 
around him, beside which the Shepherd of Israel 

fniJ'f S,"^^' '^^^ disturbances and alurms. 

'ormidable to those who are engaged in the 
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tomuU^'of the world, seem to him only like thun* 
der Tolting afar off; like the noise of distant wa- 
ters, whose soand he hears, whose course he tra* 
ces, but whose waves touch him not : and as reli- 
gious retirement is thus evidently conducive to 
our happhiess in this life, so it is absolutely neces- 
sary, iu order to \)repare us for the life to come.** 

Tiie disposition to Solitude, howeTer, cf what- 
ofer kind or complexion it may be is ^eatly in* 
fluenced by the temper and constitottan of the 
body« as well as by the frame and turn of the 
mind. The action of those causes proceeds, per- 
haps, by slow and insensible degrees, ami Tariei 
in its form and manner in each individual ; but 
though gradual or multiform, it at length reaches 
it< point, and confirms the subject of it in habits 
of rational retreat, or junnatnral solitude. 

The motives which conduce to a love of Soli- 
tude., might, withmit doubt, be assigned to other 
causes ( but a discussion of all the rt fined opera- 
tions to which the mind may be exposed, and its 
bent |ind inclination determined, by the two great 
powersof Sensation am) Reflection, would be more 
cufious than useful. Relinquishing all inquiry into 
the primary or remote causes of human action, 
to those who are fond of the useless subtilities of 
metaphysics, and confining our researches to those 
final or immediate causes which produce this dis- 
position to enjoy the benefits of rational retire- 
ment, or encounter the raischict* of irrational so- 
litude, we shall proceed to dliow the mischiefs 
which may result from the one, in order thattliey 
may be contrasted with the advantages which, in 
the first part, w,e have already shown may be de- 
rived from the other. 
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CHAP. III. 

7%« Disadvantages of SoUtude. 

THE retiremeot which is not the remit of eool 
and delibemte reason, so far from improving the 
feeUnea of the hearty or strengiheniiig the |Kjfw- 
cri of the mind, generatty renders men leas able 
to discharge the duties and endure the b«a*deR8 of 
life. The wisest and best-formed system »f re- 
tiremeat is indeed, surniunded with a variety of 
danglers, which are not, without tb« greatest care 
and caution, easily avoided. But in every species 
of total Solitude the surrounding |»eril8 are not 
only innumerable, but almost irresistible. It woald, 
however, be erroneous to impute all the defects 
which may characterize such a recluse merely to 
the loneness of his situation. There are original 
defects implanted by the hand of Nature in every 
constitution, which no species of retirement or 
discipline can totally eradicate : there are certain 
vices, the seeds of which are so inherent, that no 
cai*e however great, can totally destroy. The 
adTanUges or disadvantages arising from retire- 
ment, will always be propoilionate to the degrees 
of Virtue and Vice which prevail in the character 
of the recluse. It is certain that an occasional re- 
treat from the business of tiie world will greatly 
improve the virtues, and increase the happiness, 
of bim on whom Nature has bestowed a sound 
understanding and a sensible heart ; but when the 
heart is corrupt, the understanding weak tiie 
imagination flighty and the disposition depraved. 
Solitude only tends to increase the evil, ainl to 
render the character more rank and vicious; for 
whatever be the culture, the produce will unavoid- 
ably partake of the quality of the seeds and the 
nature of the soil ; and Solitude, by allowing a 
weak and wicked mind leisure to brood over it> 
own sugfgestions, recreates and rears the mischief 
" was intended to prevent 
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*t . . . Where 6olituile» sad nurse of eare, 
To siokly mosiog gives the pensive miod. 
There madness enters : and the dim-ey'd fiend, 
liorn Melaneholy, night and day provdces 
Her own eternal wound. The sun grows pale ; 
A mournful visionary tight o'erspreads 
The cheerful face of nature ; earth becomes 
A dreary desert ; and the heavens frown above. 
The various shapes of oura'd illusion rise ; 
Whatever the wretched fear, creating fear 
Forma oat of nothing; and with monsters teems 
Unknown in hell. The prostrate soul beneath 
A load of huge imagination heaves : 
And all th0 horrors that the guilty feel. 
With anxious flutterings wake the guilty breast 
"From other car^s absolv'd, the busy mind 
Finds in itself a theme to pore upon ; 
And finds it miserable, or makes it so." 

V 

To enable the mind, however, to form an ac- 
curate judgment of ihe probable consequences of 
Solitude, it is, perhaps, necessary to have seen 
instances both or Its advantageous and detriment 
tal effects. The oonsequenees vary with the sub- 
ject on which\ it operates ; and the same species 
of Solitude which to one character would be inju- 
rious* will prove^o another of the highest benefit 
and advantage. The same person, indeed, may, 
at different periods, as his disposition changes, ex* 
perience, under similar eireumstances of retire- 
ment, very d>flferent effects. Certain, however, 
it is, that an oeeasional retreat from the tumultu- 
ous intercourses of society, or a judicious and well- 
arranged retirement, cannot be prejudicial. To 
have pointed out the train of Virtues it is capa- 
ble of proilucing, and to have been silent upon 
the black catalogue of Vices that may result fi*om 
extreme seclusion, would have been the more 
pleasing task ; but I have undertaken to draw the 
character of Solitude impartially, and must there- 
fore point out its possible defects. 

Man in a state of solitary indolence and inacti- 
vity, sinksy by degress, like stagnant water, into 
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imparity and corruption. The body raffefB with 
the mind's deeaj. It is more fatal than exeess of 
aetioa. It is a malady that renders every hope of 
recovery vain and viaioaary. To sink fi-om aet.on 
into rest, is only indulging the common course of 
Natare ; but to rise from long contioaed indo- 
lence to ▼oluotary activity, is extremely difficnit, 
and almost impracticable. A celebrated poet has 
"finely described this class of unhappy beings in 
in the foUowing lines : 

*' Then look'd, aqd saw a lazy lolling vort. 
Unseen at ehuroh, at senate, or at coart. 
Of ever listless loiterers, that attend 
No cause, no trust, no^oty, and no friend. 
Thee, too, my Paridel 1 she roarkM thee t&ere, 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too easy chair. 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness." 

To preserve the pro4)er strength, both of tbc 
body and the mind, labour mustJbe regularly and 
seasonably mingled with rest Each <» them re- 
quire their suited ezereiae and relaxations. ^• 
losopliers, who aim at the attainment of every 
superior exccllencj, do not indulge themselves io 
ease, and securely and indolently wait for the 
cruellies of fortune to attack them in their re- 
tireraent ; but, for fear she shoaM surprise them 
in the state of inexperienced and raw a<kdiers, un- 
discii^li ed for the battle, they sally out to meet 
her, and put themselves into regular training, and 
even upon the proof of hardshipSL lliose only 
who observe a proper interchange of exercise ftod 
rest, can expect to enjoy health of body, or 
cheerfulness of mind. It is the only means by 
which the economy of the human frame can be 
regularly preserved. 

Gay hojie is theirs, by fancy fed, 
,pjj-«'8s pleasing when possess d. 

{je tear forgot as soon as shed, 

* "e soDsbJnc <rf'the breast ; 
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Theiriy baiom healthy of rosy hoe ; 
Wild wit, invention ever knew. 

And livelj cheer of vigour bom ; 
The thougluless day, the easy nighty 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the approach of mom. 

He, therefore, who does not possess sufficient 
activity to keep the body and mind in proper ex- 
ercise ; he who U unacquainted with the art of 
varying his amusements, of changing the subjects 
of his contemplation, and of finding within himself 
all the materials of enjoyment, win soon feei SoK« 
tilde not ooiy bivdensoroe, but insupportable. 
To such a character. Solitude will not only be 
disagreeable, but dangerous ; for the moment the 
temporary passion which draws him from Socie- 
ty has subsided, he will sink into langour and in- 
cjifierenoe } and this temper is always unfavour- 
able to moral sentiment. The worki, perhaps, 
vith all its (liaadrantages, is less likely to be inju- 
rious to such a mail, than the calm and silent 
shades of unenjoyed retirement. 

Solitude also, particularly when earriecJ to an 
extreme, is apt to render the character of the 
recluse rigid, austere and inflexible, and, of course, 
unsuited to the enjoyments of society The no- 
tions he contracts are as singular and abstracted 
as his situation : he adheres to them with inflex- 
ible pertinacity : his mind moves only in the ac- 
customed tract : he cherishes his preconceived 
errors and prejudices with fond attachment, and 
despises those whose sentiments arc contrary to 
his own. A. promiscuous intercourse with society 
has the effect of rendering the mind docile, and 
his judgment of men and things correct ; for, in 
the world every subject is closely examined, every 
question critically discussed ; and, while the spi- 
rit of eontroTcrsy and opposition elicits troth, the 
mind is led into a train of rational investigation, 
and its powers strengthened and enlarged ; but the 
mind of the recluse being uninterruptedly con- 
fined to its own course of reasooing, and to the 
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habit of viewing obiects on one side, k U u»' 
able to appreeiate tnc respective weights whieh 
diflerent argaments may deserve, or to jodge in 
doubtful cases, on whieh side truth is most Ukelf 
to be found. A commixture of different opinions, 
on anjr particular subject, provokes a free and 
liberal discussion of it, an advantage which the 
l^repossesBanas engendered fay Solitude uaifbrml; 
prevent 

Solitude while it estaUisbes a dangerous confi- 
dence m the powers and opinions of its votaries, 
not onlj fastens on the characters, the errors and 
imperfections it has produced and fostered, but 
recomroenfls them strongly to their esteem. Unw 
frequently do we observe, even in persons of raitk 
and fortune, who reside continually on their owb 
estates, a haughty manner and arbitrary disposi- 
tioD^ totally incompatible with that candid conduct, 
that open-minded behaviour, that condescending 
urbanity, that free spirit, which mark the charsc* 
ter of the polite and liberal-minded gentleman, 
and rendf:r him the veneration and delight of ail 
around him ! " Obstinacy and pride,*' says Plato, 
** are the inevitable consequences of a solitaiy 
life ;" and the frequency of the fact certainly jus- 
tifies the observation. Retired, secluded charac- 
ters, having no opportunity of encountering the 
opinions of others, or of listening to any other 
judgment than their own, establish a species of 
tyranny over their understandings, and check that 
free excuruon of the intellect which the discovery 
of truth requires. They reject, with disdain, the 
close investigations of logic, and repel all attempts 
to examine their ailments, and expose their 
fallacies. Their preconceived opinions, which 
they dignify with the appellation of settled truths, 
and mistake for indisputable axioms, have infixed 
themselves so deeply in their minds, that they 
cannot endure the idea of their being rooted out or 
tn rtf ^*^ •• and they are fearful of submitting them 
^«?^ *n* "f «ontrovcr8y, only because they were 
i kTl^'Z^*^*^®'* without the due examination, 
1 aSnt^K t" ^^^fi^ed bv the implicit consent 
approbation of their in^riors and dependents. 
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Solitutle also, even the Solitode which poets 
and philosophers have so feelingly described as 
blissful and beneficial, has frequently proved in- 
jnrioas to its delighted votaries. Men of letters 
are, in general, too inattentive to those easy and 
captivating manners which give such high spirit 
to the address, and splendid decoration to the 
characters, of well-bred men. They seldom quali- 
ty the awkwartiness of scholastic habits by a free 
and intimate intei*course either with the world or 
-with each other ; but being secluded from socie* 
tjf and engaged in abstracted pursuits, adopt a pe« 
dantic phraseology, an unaccommodating address, 
formal notions, and a partial attachment to their 
recondite pursuits. The common topics of con- 
Tcrsation, and usnUl entertainment of company, 
they treat with high, bat unjustifiiible disdain ; 
and, b1inde<l by fogs of pride, and ideal superiori- 
ty, are rendered incapable of discerning their er- 
rors. 

The correction of this disiiosition in authors has 
been thought of so much importance to the in- 
terests of morals, and to the manners of the ris- 
ing generation, that scholars in general have 
been exhorted, in the highest strains of eloquence, 
by one of the mctet jwwerful preachers of Ger- 
many, from the pulpit of the politest city in 
the empire, to guard with uucearin^ vigilance 
against those defects which are so apt to mingle 
with the habits of tVieir profession, and which 
tend to sully the brightness of their characters. 
The orator invokes them to shake off that distant 
demeanour, that unsocial reserve, that supercili- 
ous behaviour, and almost express contempt, from 
which few of thera are free, and which most of 
them pract'Se when in unlettered company ; and 
to treat their fellow citizens, however inferior 
they may be in erudition and scholastic know- 
ledge, with affability and attention ; to listen to 
their conversation with politeness; to regard their 
errors with lenity ; to view their failings with 
compassion, and their defects with liberality ; to 
- lead them into the paths of truth and science b- 
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luild persuasion, to lure fhem to knowledge by 
gentle roeani. and, by redueiog their conTersation 
and &abjeets of discourse to a level with the un- 
fettered UTiderstamUngs of their auditors, to please 
the heart while they instruct the mind. 

Good sense and learning tdaj esteem obtain \ 
Hnmrur and -wit a laugh, if rightly ta'en : 
Fa«r Virtue adm ration may impart ; 
But lis good nature only wins the heart : 
It mouUls the body to an easy ^raee, 
And brightens every feature oi the faoe : 
It smooths tb' unpofash'd tongue with eloquenC€^ 
And f^lds penuasioQ to the fioest sense. 

Learning and good sense, indeed, to whatever 
degree tbey raay be possessed, can only render 
the possessor happy in proportion as be employs 
them to inerease the happiness of others. To ef- 
fect this, he must occanonally endure the jokes 
of dulness without petulance, and listen with com- 
plaeenev to the observations of ignorance, but, 
above all, he roost carefully avoid all inclioatinn 
to exhibit his own superiority, and to sljine at the 
expense of others. 

Would you both please and be instructed too 
Wateh well the rage of shining to subdue $ 
Hear every man upon his favourite theme. 
And ever be more knowing than you seem : 
The lowest genius will afford some light, 
Or give a hint that had escaped your sight 
Doubt till be thinks you on conviction yield. 
And with fit questions let each pause be fiN'd ; 
And the roost knowing will with pleasure grani 
You* re rather more reserv'd thhn ignorant 
WouM you be well receiv'd wliere'er you go, 
genriember each man vanquished is a fot\ 
Resist not, therefore, with your utmost might, 
ym let the weakest think he's sometimes right 
iic, for each triumph ynu shall thus decline, 
* n..ij g|,.e ten opporlunilies to shine : 
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He seet, ainee onee yoo own'd bim lo ezcd. 
That 'tis hit interest you should rcasoo well. 

Learning and Wisdom, mdeed, however they 
may be confounded by arrogant and self-conteit- 
ed scholars, are in no respect syaonyiuous terras; 
bttt, on the oontrary, are not unfrequently quite at 
variance with each other. The high admiration 
which scholars are too apt to entertain of the eX' 
cdleney of their own talents, and the vast Impor- 
tance they generally ascribe to their own charac- 
ters and merit, instead of producing that sound 
judgment upon men and things which constitutes 
true wisdoiB, only engenders an efferTesceuce in 
the imagination, the efiect of which is, in gene- 
ral, the most frothy folly. Many of those who 
thus pride themselTes on the pursuits of litera- 
ture, have nothing to boast-of but an indefatiga- 
ble attention to some idle and unprofitable study ; 
a study which, perhaps, only tends to contract 
the feelings of the heart, and impoverish the pow- 
ers of the mind. True wisdom and genuine vir- 
tue are the produce of those enlarged views 
which arise from a general and comprehensive . 
knowledge both of bcmks and men : but scholars, 
who confine their attention entirely to books, and 
feel no interest or concern for the world, despise 
every object that does not lie within the range of 
their respective studies. By poring over obsolete 
works, tney acquire sentiments quite foreign to 
the manners of the age in which tney live ; form 
opinions as ridiculous as they are unfashionable ; 
fabricate systems incomprehensible to the rest of 
mankind ; and maintain arguments so ofTensivfc 
and absiit^, that whenever they venture to dis- 
play their acquirements in society, they are, like 
the bird of night, hooted back with derision into 
tfidr daily obscurity. Many studious characters 
are so puffed up hy arrogance, presumption, self 
conceit and vanity, that they can scarcely speak 
upon any subject without hurting the feelings of 
their friends, and giving cause of triumph to their 
enemies. The counsel and instruction they affect. 
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to gi^e is flo mixed with ostentatioas pedanttyt 
that tbey destroy the very end they wiah to {pro- 
mote : aod, instead of acquiring honourable ap- 
probatiooy cover themselves with- merited dis- 
grace. Ptato, the illustrious chief of the acade- 
mic set of Athenian philosophers, was so totally 
free from this vice of inferior minds, that it was 
impossible to discover in him by ordinary and 
casual conversation, that sublime imagination and 
almost divine inteUect, which rendere^ him tlie 
idol of his age, and the admiration of succeeding 
generations. On his return from Syracuse, to 
which place he had been invited by Dionysiua the 
younger, he visited Olympia, to be present at the 
performance of the Olympic games ; and he -was 
placed on the seat appropriated to foreigners of 
the highest distinction, hut to whom, he was not 
personally known. Some of them were so pleased 
with ^e ease, politeness, wisdom, and vivaeitj of 
his conversation, that they accompanied him to 
Athens, and, on their arrival in that city, request- 
ed him to procure them an interview with Phita 
But how pleasing and satisfactory was their sur- 
prise, when, on his replying with a smile, ** lam 
the person whom tfou vnah to see^* they discovered 
that this affable and entertaining companion, with 
whom they had travelled without discerning bis 
excellency, was the most leitmed and profound 
philosopher at that time existing in the world ! 
The studious and retired life of this extraoixJinaiy 
character had not decreased his urbanity and po- 
liteness, nor deprived htm of the exercise of those 
easy and seducing manners which so entirely 
engage the affection and win the heart. He wise* 
ly prevented seclusion from rohbing him of that 
amenity and unassuming ease^ so necessary to the 
enjoyment of society. Like those two eminent 
philosophers of the present day, the wise Men- 
delsohn, and the amiable Garve. he derived 
from Solitude all the benefits it is oapahle of con- 
ferring, without suffering any of those injuries 
vhich it too frequently inflicts on less powerful 
minds. 
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Culpable, however, at stadioiis charaeten in 
genei*al are, by neglecting to cultivate that toeial 
addreu, and to obwrve that eivUity of maDDeri» 
and urbane attention, which an intercoune not 
only with the world, but even with private loeie- 
ty, so indiipensably requirea certain it it, that 
men of fashion expect I'rora them a more refined 
good bi'eeding, and a nicer attention to the forms 
of politeness, than all their endeavours can pro- 
duce. The fashionable world, indeed, are bla- 
mable for their constant attempts to deride the 
awkwardness of their more erudite and abstracted 
companions. The severity with which they treat 
the defective manners of a scholastic visiter, is a 
violation of the first rules of true politeness, which 
consists entirely of a happy combination of good 
Sense and good nature, both of which dictate a 
different conduct, and induce rather. a friendly 
•oncealment than a triumphant exposure of such 
venial faihngs- l^he inexperienced scholastic is 
entitled to indulgence, for he cannot be expected 
nicely to practise customs which he has bad no 
opportunity to learn. To the eye of polished 
life, his austerity, his reserve, his mistakes, his in* 
deconims, may, perhaps, appear ridiculous ; but 
to expose him to derision on this subject is de- 
structive to (he general interests of society, inas- 
much as It tends to repress and damp endeavours 
to please. How is it possible that men who devote 
the greater portion of their time to the solitary 
and abstracted pursuits of literature, can poasess 
that promptitude of thought, that vivacity of ex* 
pression, those easy manners, and that varying hu- 
mour, which, prevail so agreeably in mixed socie- 
ty, and which can only be acquired by a constant 
intercourse with the world ? It was not only cruel, 
but unjust, of the Swedish courtiers to divert 
themselves with the confusion and embarrassments 
into wKich Miebom and Naude, two celebrated 
writers on the Music and Uanct-s of the ancients, 
were thrown, when the celebrHted Christina de- 
• aired the one to sing and the other to dance in 
public, for the entertainment of the court. StQf 
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lets exeuiable were thoac imps of fashion inFrance, 
who exposed the eelehrated mattiemfttittBii, Ki- 
eole, to the derision of a large company, for the 
mimppticatiou of a word. A fashionable female 
at Pans, haviog heard that Nicole, who had then 
lately writleo a profoand and highly approfed 
treatise oo the doctrine of carves, was greatl; 
celebrated in all the circles of scieitce^^ and affeet- 
ing tobe thought the patroness and intimate of all 
persons of diatingouahed merit, sent him such an 
invitation to one of her parties that he coald tiot 
refuse to aeeept of. The abstracted geometrician, 
who had never before been present at an assem- 
bly of the kind, received the cirilitics of hi a fair 
hostess, and her iliustnous friends, with all the 
awkwardness and oonfosion which such a scene 
must naturally create. After passing an onoom- 
fortaUe evening, in answering the observations of 
those who addressed hhn, in wWch he experienc- 
ed much greater diffbulties than he would have 
found in solving the most intricate problem, he 
prepared to take his leave, and pouring out a pro- 
fusion of dedaratioDS to the lady of the faoosef 
of the gratefcrl sense he entertained of the high 
honour she had conferred on him, bgr her gene- 
rous invitation, distinguishing attention, poUte 
regard, and extraordinary oivilllty, rose to the 
cfimax of his compliments, Iqr assuring her, that 
the twely Uitk eyes «/ fdt jcdr entertmner 
had made an impretdvn which never couUbe 
erated from hi» breiut, and immediately depart- 
ed. "But a kind friend, who was accompanying 
him home, whispered in his ear, as they were 
passing to the stairs, tiiat he had paid the lady a 
very Bt coropliment, by teRIng her that her eyes 
were litfle, for that little eyes were universaily 
understood by the whole sex to be a great defect. 
Nicole, mortified to an extreme by the mistake 
he had thus innocently made, and resolving to 
apologize to the lady whom he conceived he had 
offended, returned abruptly to the company, and 
entreated her, with great humility, to pardon Uie 
^rror into which his confusion had betrayed him, 
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' of imputing anj thing like litHenett io so hi^, 
no elegant, so distiogaished a eharacter, decianng 
that he had never beheld •uch Jine large qftSf 
ttichjine large lip9, nuchfine large handa^ or to 
Jine andMrge a person aUogether, in the whole 
eourae of his life. 

The professiooal parsoits of students eonfine 
them during the early periods of life» to retire- 
meat and teclusion, and prevent them, in gene- 
ral, from attempting to mix in the society of the 
world, until age, or pi^easional habits, have ren- 
dered them unfit for this scene. Disoouraged bj 
the negleet they experience^ and by the ridicuJe to 
which they are exposed, on their first introductioa 
into active life, from persevering in their attempta 
to shake off the uncouth manner thev have acquir- 
ed, they immediately shrink from the displeasing 
prospect into their orig'mal obsourityt in despair of 
erer attaining the talents necessary to^ render 
them agreeable to the elegant aud gay. There 
are* indeed, some men, who, on attempting to 
change^ the calm and rational enjoymenU of a 
retired and studious life, for the more lively aad 
loqnaeioos pleasures of public society, perceive 
the manners and maxims of the world so repug-' 
nant to their principles, and so disagreeable to 
their, taste and inclinations, that they instantly 
abandon society, and, renouncing all future at- 
tempts to enter into its vertex, calmly and con- 
tentedly return to their beloved retreat, under an. . 
idea that it is wrong for persons of such different 
dispositions to intermix or invade the provinces of 
each other. There are also many stodioos charac- 
ters who avoid society, under an idea that they 
hare transferred their whole minds into their 
own compositions $ that they have exhausted all 
that they possessed of either instruction or en* 
tertainment ) and that they woukl, like empty 
bottles, or squeezed oranges, be thrown aside 
with disregard, and* perhaps, with contempt, ai 
persona no longer capable of contributing to com- 
panionable pleasures. — But there are others, of 
sounder sense, and better judgment, who gladly 

M 
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veUiMiai«bthe nony aaaemblies of pablic Ufe, and 
joyfttUy r^ire to the sweet and traoquil seeaes of 
vorai Solitude, beeaiMe they seldom meet amoog 
the oaiiflidates for public approbAlion, a single in- 
dividual capable of enjoyiog a just thought, or 
making a rational reflectton ; but, on the vontrs- 
ry, have to oacounter a host of vain and frivolous 
pretenders to wit and learning, who herd toge- 
ilier, Vike anarchs of tnsuvrection, to oppose, ^wiih 
noise «nd violenee, the progress of truths Mid %he 
exertions of reaaon. 

Sentiments like these too frequently banish from 
the cireles of -soeiety characters of useful know- 
ledge and of dtstin.{;ui8hed genius, and froin whose 
endowments mankind might receive both instmc- 
tion and delight>— The loss, in such a case, to. the 
individual is, perhaps, trifling ; his eorafotta m^iy 
possibly be increased hy his aechision ; bat the' 
interests of truth and good sense are thereby con* 
^derably injured : for the 'mind nf man, how- 
ever powerful and informed it m»y be in .itself, 
cannot employ itsenei^ies and ««qttisitions whh 
the same advantage and effect, as ^hen it is whet- 
ted by« collision with other minds, and polished 
by the manners of the world. An asquaintanoe 
with the living characters and manners of the 
world, teaches the mind to direct its powers to 
their proper and most useful poinu : exhibits the 
means, and furnishes the Instruments, by which 
the best exertions of virtue c^n attain her ends ; 
gives morals their brightest colour, taste its highest 
refinement, and truth its fairest oMects. The 
wisest and best phlfosophers have awnowledged 
the obligations they were under to society ibr the 
knowledge they acquired in its extensive, though 
dangercHis school, and have strongly recoromenrl- 
ed'the «iady of raatikind,by viewing all the various 
classes with a discriminating eye, as the beat raeaus 
of becoming acquainted with the beauties of FiT' 
fite, and the deformities of FTre, and, of course, as 
the best means of diieovering -the ttrue Toad to 
earthly iiappiness 5 fix>^ 
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Vtrtae, immortal Virtue ! born to please. 
The ohUd of Nature and the source of euse, 
Btdt every bliss on human life attend ; 
To every rank a kind and fakhful friend ; 
InstMrits nature 'midst the scenes of toil, [eoil ; 
Smooths languor's cheek, and bids fell want re- 
Siuoes from- the mitre with unsullied rays, 

* Glares on the erest. andigivesthe star to blaze ; 
Supports distinetion, spreads ambition's win{^, 

' Forms saints of queens, and demi- gods of kings ; 
O'er grief, oppression, envy, acorn, prevails. 
And makes a cottage greater than Vepsailles. 

A fr^e, open, rnieoostrained intereoume with 
mankind, has also the advantage of reconciling us 
, to the peooliarities of others, and of teaching ns 
,the important lesson how to accomrondate onr 
minds and manners to such principles, opinions, 
nod dispoations, as may dHTer from our own. The 
;letrnc9d and enlightened cannot maintain an in- 
'tercourte with the illiterate, without exereisiog 
an extraordinary degree of patience, conceding 
-many points which appear nonatunil, and for- 
bearing; to feel those little vesatioos so adherent 
to characters. who have lived in retirement. The 
philosopher, in order to teach virtue to the world 
with any hope of success, roust humour its vices 
to a certain degree, and sometimes even adept 
tlie follies he intends to destroy. To inculcate 
wisdom, it is necessary to follow the examples of 
Socrates and Widand, and, separating from mo- 
rals all that is harsh, repulMve, and antisocial, 
adopt only the kind and complacent tenets ef the 
leieooe. A' German author of the present day, 
Avhom"! glory to call both my eriuntryman and 
mv friend,, observes, with- the> sagacity and dis^ri- 
lamatiQn of a> true critie^ In his ** Hemnrhn on the 
WrUmsfi und 'Genius 0f Franklin,** that the 
•eompocitions eft that great i|nd extraordinary etia- 
neter are totally (free frpm.that pomp of style 
^KoA parade of' ernditioo, which so frequentl v dis- 
figure* the .writings of other authors, atid defe*''- 
their intended effect The pen of Franklin - 
ders the most abftract principles easy and 1 
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liar. He convcyt his instructiont in pleasing nar- 
rations, lively adveiiturcs, or humorous obserra- 
tions ; nnd while bis manner wins upon the heart, 
by the friendly interest he appears to take in the 
concerns of mankind, his matter instils into the 
mind the soundest principles of morals and good 
policy. He makes Fancy the hiuidmaki to Rea- 
soD in her researches into science, and penetrates 
the understanding thixwgh the medium of the af- 
fections. A secret charm perxades every part 
of his vorki. He rivets the attentkm by the 
strength of his observations, and relieves it by the 
variety of pleasing^ imnges with which he embel- 
lishes his sabjecr. The perspicuity of his alyle, 
and the equally easy and eloquent turn of his pe- 
riodsy give life and energy to his thbughts ; and, 
while the reader feels his heart bounding "with 
delight, he finds his mind impregnated with in- 
struction. These high advantage* resulted en- 
tirely from his having studied the world, and 
gained an accurate knowledge of mankind. An 
author, indeed, may acquire an extraordinaiy 
fund of knowledge in Solitude ; but it is in Society 
alone that he can learn how to render it usefuL 
Before he cati instruct the worid, he roust.be en- 
abled to view its fooleries and vices with calm 
inspection ; to contemplate them without anger, 
as the unavoidable consequences of human infir- 
mity ; to treat them with tenderness ; and to 
avoid exasiierating the feelings of those whose de- 
pravity he is attempting to correct. A moral 
censor, whose disposition is kind and benevolent, 
never suffers his superior virtue, knowledge, or 
talents, however great they may be, to offeira the 
feelings of others ; but, like Socrates, he wiU ap- 
pear as if he were receiving himself the instrue> 
tion he is imparting. It is a fine observfktion of 
the celebrated Goethe, that kindness is the golden 
chain by which society is bound together : those 
yfho have had the happiness to converse with that 
fVj*"ordinarT man, must have perceived the anx- 
■«ty with which he endeavours to temper the 
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strength of his genius by the mildoess aad ameni* 
ty of bis conversation. 

Men of letters, however awkward the habits of 
aeclusiou may have rendered them, would, i am 
convinced, be, in general, if not always, treated 
ivUh great politeness and attention, if , they would 
be careful to treat others with the comnoon can- 
dour which humanity requires, and with that in* 
dulgence and affability which true liberality of 
sentiment will ever dictate; but how few. alas! 
are there w1k>, by coraplacencT and condeseen- 
aicm, entitle themselves to the kindness and civi- 
lity of which they stand so much in need, and so 
arrogantly expect ! How is it possible for those 
ivbo are vigilantly anxious to depress the rising 
merit of others, ever to gain their friendship or 
esteem ? Friendship can only be acquired by an 
open, sincere, liberal, and manly conduct : hot 
he whose breast is filled with envy and jealousy, 
who cautiously examines, before he speaks, eve- 
ry sentiment and feeling, lest his tongue should 
.betray the meanness of his heart, and the poverty 
of his mind ; who seizes eveiy light indiscretion, 
or trifling error, that may ioadverteotly escape 
fit)m his companions; who silently repines at 
every excellenc)-, l^oth moral and intellectual^ 
which they may discover ; who^ even when sur- 
rounded by those who wi&h lum well, continues, 
with guarded circumspection, and suspicious cau- 
tion, to weigh the motives of their actions and 
conversation, as if he were surrounded by the 
bitterest enemies, most be utterly incapable of 
esteeming others, or being esteemed himself ; and 
to suppose that the generous flame of friendship, 
that holy fire, which, under thedeepest adversity ,so 
comfortably warms and cheers the heart> can ever 
spring up from such cold materials, and ashy em- 
bei-s, would be extravagant and ridiculous. 

The delight whidi the heart experiences in 
pouring forth the fulness of its feelings, with ho- 
nest confidence, into the boiom of a faithful friend, 
is permanent and nnboimded. The pleasures 
which spruig from the acquisition of fame, wb^ 
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Iher resulting from the generous voice of an ap- 
proving public, or extorted from the rekciant 
tongues of envioiM rivals and contemporaries, w'lU 
betr no comparison viih those wliich thrill 
through the exulting bosom of him who can justly 
exda»m,> " To the heart of this unhappf man I 
hare given' returning hopes, and itiade him lotM 
forward with confidence to the etajoyment' of 
peace ; tohU wounded spirit I have imparted the 
balm of comfort and iranqnillity ; «nd from the 
Weeding bosom of ray friend have driven despair!" 
But to perform such offices as thesie, it is inidis* 
pensably/'neceieaiy that we should have recom- 
mended ourselves to the confidence, and have 
gained the affeetiOns of those we intend to serve. 
This g^-eat and necessary property,- however, 
those who live secluded lives very seldom possess^ 
but, much as they may in general disdain to prac- 
tise this high virtue, itisnecessary that they shoulrl 
know thatit tends moi<e to enoWe the sentiments 
of the mind, and to raise the feeling* of the hpart, 
than their most su«ces^ul researcheff to disco- 
ver something before unheard of in the regions of 
science, and whidh they p^irSne with as much avi. 
clity as if truth were liable to <lecay,'UnlC8S sos. 
taine<l by the aid of novelty. 

It is jtifitly and beautifully said by one of the 
apocryphal writers-, that A Jaitkful friend U the 
medicine of life, A ^-ariety of occasions happen, 
when, to pour forth the heart to one whom we 
love atid trust, is the chief comfort, perhaps the 
only re Kef we can enjoy. Miserable is he who, 
shot op wkhin the narrow inclosure of selfish in- 
terest, ha^ no person to whom he can at all times, 
with full confidence, expand his soul. Biit he who 
can only feel an affection for such as listen con- 
tinually to the suggestions of vanity, as applaud 
indiscriminately the imaginary prodigies of his 
wit, or never contradict the egotism of hia opi- 
nions, is totally unfit for friendships and utterly 
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17 to SAy it, many men, dittinguiihed in the paths 
of sc'tenoc, who affeot to posaeii the niott refined 
aenu1»ilitgF« and wbo»e longuetf are eontinualij pro* 
claiming the virtues of benevoienoe, bat who, 
vheu they &ve eailed upon to praetise those vir- 
tues in behalf of some distressed eompanioo, turn 
a d&af ear to the appeal, form some poor excuse 
fov not interfenng, and, if pressed to come for- 
ward with some promised assistance, deny to af- 
foi*d it, because the unhappy sufferer has neglect- 
ed to Hpprove of sonne extravagant conjecture, or 
to adopt ail tlie vistonaiy notions and Utopian 
systems they may have framed. He who neg- 
lects to peiform the common charities of life, 
because his idle vanity may have been offended by 
the negteet or indifference of his companions, will 
never find, and canuot become a real friend. 
There are alto an inferior oinJer of fops in litera- 
tut^ (if any onler can be Inferior to that which I 
have lastdescinbed,) who,carry with them, where- 
ever they go, a ool%ction of their latest composi- 
tions, and by importunately reading them to eveiy 
one they meet, and expecting- an unreserved ap- 
probation of their merits, i-ender themselves so 
unpleasantly troublesome on all occasions, that, 
instead of conciliating the Ifeast regard or esteem, 
their vei-y approach is dveadetl as ronch as a pes- 
tilence or a famine Every man of real genius 
will shun this false ambition of gratifying vanity 
by torced applause ; because he will immediately 
perceive, that, instead of gaining the hearts of his 
auditors, he only exposes himself to the ridicule, 
anrl loses all chance of their esteem. ^ 

The disadvantages, however, whieh studious 
characters have been described to experience from 
habits of solitary seclusion, and by neglecting the 
manners of society, must not be indiscriminately 
applied. It is the morose and surly pedant, 
who sits silently in his solitary study, and endea- 
vours to enforce a character for genius in opposi- 
tion to Nature, who adopts the mean and unwor- 
thy arts of jealousy, suspicion, and dishonest praise. 
Far different the calm, happy, and honourable "*'* 
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of him who, devoted to the ^Itiiation of » strong 
undersundiofc and the improvement of a feebng 
heart, ia enaMed, by bia applioation and gemua, 
to direct the taste of the age by bis liberabty ot 
spirit, to look on his equals without jealousy, and 
]iis Kiipehors witli admiration ; and, by hia bene- 
Toleneei to feel for the multitude he instruela* in- 
dulgence and afTection ; who, relying on the r^tA 
greatness of his temper, makes no attempt to in- 
crease hts importance by low raillery or unfound- 
ed satire 5 whose firm temper never unks jnto 
supine indolence, or groveling melancholy ; vho 
only considers his profession as the meanaof anae- 
iioratiog mankind ; who perseveres in the cana^ 
of truth with cheerful rectitude, and virtuous dig- 
nity ; whose intellectual resources satisfactorily 
supply the absence of society 5 whose cai>Rcious 
mind enables him to increase his stores of useful 
knowledge; whose discriminating powers en- 
able him to elucidate the subject he explores.; 
who feels as grtet a delight in promoting the be- 
neficial discoveriea of others, as in execotinif his 
own; and who regards his professional contempQ' 
raries, not aa jealous rivals, but as generous 
friends, striving to emulate each other In the no- 
ble pursuits of science, and In the laudable task 
of endeavouring to improve the morals of man* 
kind. 

Characters of this description, equally Tener9- 
ble and happy, are numerous in Europe, both 
within and without the shades of academic bow- 
ers, and afford examples which, notwithstanding 
the tribe of errora and absurdities Solitude occa|- 
Konally engenders, should induce men of worldly 
pleasures to repress the antipathies they are in 
general inclined to feel against persons of studious 
and retired lives. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Influence 0/ Solitude on the Imapnation. 

T^E powers of imagination are great ; and the 
effects produced bj' thein, under certain cir. 
curastances, upon the minds of men of warm and 
Benaible tempei*8, extraordinary and ' surpris- 
ing. Multitudes have been induced, by perturbed 
imaginations, to abandon the gay and cheerful 
haunts of men, and to seek, in dreary desolation, 
comfort and repose. To such extremes has this 
faculty, when distorted, hurried its unhappy sub- 
jects, that they have endured the severest morti- 
fication, denied themselves the common benefits 
of Nature, exposed themselves to the keenest 
edge of winter's cold, and the most scorching rays 
of summer's heat, and indulged thdr distemperefl 
fancies in the wildest chimeras. These dreadful 
e0ects appear, on a first view, to be owing to 
some supernatural cause, and they agitate our 
aenses, and confuse the ilnderstanding, as pheno- 
mena beyond the •omiirehension of reason ; but 
the wooper vanishes when the cause is coolly and 
4>arefnlly explored ; and the extravagancies are 
traced up to their real source, the natural orga- 
nization of man. The M'ild ideas of the hermit 
Anthony, who, in his gloomy retreat, fiineied that 
Beelzebub appeared to him in the form of a 
beautiful female, to torture hit senses, and dis- 
turb his repose, originated in his natural charac- 
ter and disposition. His distenipered fancy con- 
jured up a fiend, which, in fact, existed in his 
unsubdued passions and incontinent desires. 

From the inohanting cup 

Which Fancy holds to all, the unwary thirst 
Of youth oft swallows a Circpan draught. 
That sheds a baleful tincture o'er the eye 
Of reason, till no longer he diseerns. 
And only lives to err : then revel forth 
A furious bandfthat spam him from the thrc*" 

M3 
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And all >• aproar. Henee the fever*d heart 
Fautt with deUriout hope for tinsel charma. 

Solitude ezeitea and strengthens the power* oC 
the iin^natioa to an anoommon degree, voA 
thereh^ enfeebles the effect of the coo trolling 
power* of Reason. The office of the latter facul- 
ty of the mind is to examine with nice discern- 
ment and seru^lous attention, to compare the 
several properties of thooghts and thing^a with 
ea^h other, and to acquire, by cool and deUbeieate 
investigatioo, correct ideas of their combinations 
and effeeta. The exercise of this power suspeuds 
the vehemence oi aetioo, and abates the ardour 
of desire ; hot Fancy performs her airy excur- 
sions upon light and vagrant wings, and &ying 
aronnd her objects without examination, em- 
braces every pleaaing image with increasing de- 
light Judgment separates and associates the 
i£aa the mind has gained by sensation and re- 
flection, and by determining their agreement or 
disagreement, searches after truth through the 
medium of proha|iility ; but the imagination em- 
ploys itself in raising unsubstantial images, and 
pourtrajring the form of things unknown in Ka- 
tnre, and foreigo to truth. It has, indeed, like 
memory, the power of reviving in the mind the 
ideas which, after having been imprinted there, 
have disappeared ; but it differa from that faculty 
by alterini^ enlarging, diversifying, fmd frequent- 
ly distorting, the subjects of its power. 

It bodies foriik the form of things unknown^ 
And gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 

But the irreffular and wiM desires which seize 
upon the mind throsrii the avenues of an un- 
tamed fancy and disordered imagination, are not 
^clusiTely the produce of Solitude. The choice 
2; .^«»*>m or folly is offered to us in all places, 
"na under every cireumstance ; but the mind of 
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man is unhappily prone to that whieh it least 
worthy of it. I shall therefore endeavour to 
show, bj some general observations, in what in- 
stanees Solitude is most likely to create those 
fiigbts of imagination vhieh mislead the mind, 
and corrupt the heart. 

Imagination is said to be the simple apprehen- 
sion of corporeal objects -when they are absent $ 
vhich absence of the object it contemplates, dis- 
tinguishes this faculty from temation, and has oc- 
cJasioned some metaphysicians to call it recorded 
eeneution. Upon the due regulation, and proper 
management, of this great and extraordinary pow- 
er of the mind, depends, in a great measure, the 
happiness or miseiy of life. It ought to consist 
of a happy combination of those ideas we receive 
through ^le organs of bodily sense, and those 
"Which we derive from the faculties of moral per- 
oeption ; but it too frequently consists of a capri- 
cious and ill-formed mixture of heterogeneous 
images, which, though true in themselves, are 
false in the way they are applied. Thus a per- 
son, the circttlatibn of whose blood in any parti- 
cular member is suddenly stopped, imaginee that 
needles are pricking the disordered part. The 
sensation in iliis case is real, but the conclusion 
from it is fallacious. So in every mental illusion. 
Imagination, when she fit st begins to exercise her 
powers, seizes on some fact, ci" the real nature of 
which the mind has but an obscure idea, and, for 
want of tracing it through all its connections and 
dependencies, misleads Reason into the darkest 
paths of error. The wild eonjectures, and extra- 
vagant opinions which have issued from this 
source are innumerable. The imagination re- 
ceives every impulse aith eagerness, while the 
passions crowd around her splendid throne obe- 
dient to her dictates. They xct, indeed, recipro- 
cally on each other. The Imagination p^airs a 
concourse of contrary ideas into the mind, and 
easily disregards or reconciles their incongruities. 
The voice of the calm inquirer Reason is incaipa- 
ble of being beard amidst the tamalt ; and tbr 
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favonrUe Image is animated and enlarged by the 
glowiug fire of the Passions. No power remam» 
to control or regulate, niach less to sabdue,Uiis 
mental ray, which ioflaraes tbe whole tool, -and 
exalts it into the fervour of Enthusiasn^i harries 
it into the exu-avagance of Superstition ; or prc- 
dpitates it into the furiotls frenzies of Fabatiofsm. 

The powerful tumult reigns in every part, 
VantB in the breast, and swells the rising heart. 

Enthusiasm is that ccstacy of the mind, thaj 
livelj transport of the soui, which is excited by 
the pursuit or contemplation aC some great and 
noble object, the novelty of which awakens atten- 
tion, the truth of which fixes the understandings, 
and the grandeur of which, by firing the fancy, 
engages the aid of every passion, and prompts 
the mind to the highest undertakings. A just 
and rightly-formed enthusiasm is founded in 
reason, anil supported by nature, and carries the 
roind above its ordinary level, into the unexplored 
regions of art and science: The rational entho- 
«aat, indeed, rites to an elevation so far above the 
distinct view of vulgar eyes, that cnmroon under- 
standings are apt to treat him either with blind 
admiration, or cool contempt, only because they 
/ are incapable of comprehending his real charac- 
ter; ami while some bow te him as an extraordi- 
nary genius, others rail at him as an onbappy lu- 
natic The powers of enthusiasm, however, when 
tounded upon proper principles, so strengthen 
and invigorate the faculties of the mind, as to 
enable it to resist danger undismayed, and to sur- 
mount difficulties that appear irresistible. Those, 
indeed, who have possessed themselves of this 
power to any extraordinaiy degree, have been 
considered as inspired, and their great achieve- 
ments conceived to have been directed by eoun* 
<5il8, and sustained by energies of a divine or su- 
per-mundane nature. Certain, it is, that we owe 
" * JP'"^ °^ enthusiasm whatever is great in 
sublinae in science, or noble in the human 
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chnraeter : and the elegant and philoiophic Lord 
Sfaaftesbury, while he ridieolea the ahsurUities of 
thU wonderfully powerful and extensive quality* 
admits that it is impossible to forbear ascribing to 
it whatever is greatly performed by heroes, states- 
men» poets, orators, and even philosophers them- 
selves t and who that is not contented to wallow 
in the mire of gross senaaality^ would not quit the 
noisy scenes of tomuUoous dissipntion, and re- 
pair with joy and gladness to solitary diades, to 
the bower of tranquillity, and the fountain of 
peace, 4o majestic forests, ami to verdant groves, 
to acquire this necessary ingredient to perfect 
excellence ? Who would not willingly pierce the 
pensive gloom, or dwell among the brighter glo- 
riea of the golden age, to acquire by a warm and 
glowing, but eori*ect and chaste contemplation of 
the beautiful and iobtime works of Nature, these 
ravishing sensations, and gain this noble fervour 
of the imagination } A proper study of the works 
of Nature amidst the romantic scenery of sylvan 
Solitude, is certainly the most IHceiy means of 
inspiring the mind with true enthusiasm, and 
leading Genius to her roost exalted heights ; but 
the attempt is dangerous. • There are few men in 
whose minds airy notions do not sometimes ty- 
rannize. ** To indulge the i)Ower of fiction," 
says a celebrated writer, *' and send imagination 
out upon the wing, is often the sport of those wlio 
delight too much in silent speculation. "When 
we are alone, we are not always busy ; the la- 
bour of excogitation is too violent to last long ; 
the ardour of inquiry will sometimes g^ve way to 
idleness or satiety. He who has nothing external 
that can divert him, must find pleasure in his 
own thoughts, and must conceive himself what he 
is not ; for who is pleased with what he is ? He 
then expatiates in boQndless futurity, and culls 
from all Imaginable conditions that which for the 
present moment he should most desire, amuses 
his desres with imposnble enjoyments, and con- 
fers upon his pride unattainable dominion. The 
mind dances from scene to leenei unites all p^'' 
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mret in aU •omtMoatiOoi^ riots ia delights -vlikAi 
mtare and fortune, with all their bounty, cannot 
bettoir. Ia time tome particolar train of ideas 
fixes Che attention ; all other intellectaal gratifi- 
cations are rejected ; the mind in weariness or 
Idsore, recurs constantly to the faTourite concep- 
tion, and feasts on the lascioos faIsehoo<l when- 
ever she is offended with the bitterness of truths 
By degrees the reign of foncy is confirmed ; sixe 
grows first imperious^ and in time despotie : thea 
fictions begin to operate as realities, false opimons 
fasten on toe mind, and life passes in dreams of 
rapture or of anguish. This is one of the dan- 
gers of Sotitode." 

These observations bring us to consider the 
character of the fanatical visionary, who feels', 
like the happy enthumast, the same agitation olf 
passions, and the same itifiammation of mind ; 
but as the feelings of one are founded up<tei 
knowledge, truth, and nature, so the feelings of 
the other are the result i3£ ignorance and error, 
and all the glittering meteors of his^ brain the ef- 
fects of imposture and deception. Of this species 
f^ Enthuaiaam Mr. Locke gives the following 
description : '* In all ages men in whom melah- 
eholy has mixed with devotion, or whose conceit 
of themselves has raised them into an' opinion of 
a greater familiarity with God, and a nearer ad- 
mittance to his favours, than is afforded toothers, 
have often fiattered themselves with a persuasion 
of an immediate intercourse with the Deity, and 
frequent communication with his divine spirit. 
Their minds being thus, prepared, whatever 
groundless opinion comes to settle itself strongly 
upon the fancies, is an illumination from the Spi- 
rit of God, and whatever odd action they find in 
themselves a strong inclination to do, that impulse 
IS eoneiude<l to be a call or direction from Heaven, 
and most be obeyed ; it is a commission from 
•bove, aiid they cannot err in executing it. This 
oSncI5? ?*" cnthnsiasm, though arising from the 
when*j;*!L* ^^^"^ ■"** °^^ weeninj? brain, works, 
^ ***« sets footing, more powerfully on the 
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persaaaons and aetions of men than either reaion 
or reTelation, or both together ; men being for- 
-wardly obedient to all the iinpultei thej receive 
from themaelves." The fantastic imapies, indeed, 
-which the wildnets of hit imagination creates, 
subdues his reason, and destroys the best affec- 
tions of his Hear^ while the passions take the 
put of their furious assailants, and render him 
the victim of his TiacMiary conceptions. It is not, 
howeTer, from sources of fimatical deyotion, or 
irrational Solitude, that this vicious species of en- 
thusiasm alone arises. The follies of Famdert, 
the extravaeance of 0rgai9i$^ the absurdities of 
BemdUj and the mummeiy of Mmktt are not 
more enthusiasfieally iujnrious to the true inter- 
ests of mankind, or more preenant with all the 
ealanutous effects of this baleful vice, than those 
unprincipled systems of politics and morals which 
have been of late years obtruded on the worid, 
and in which good sense is sacrificed, and true 
science disgraced. 

The growth of Fanaticism, whether moral, po- 
litieal, religious, or scieotifie, it not confined ex- 
clusively to any age or country ; the seeds of it 
have been but too plentifully sown in all the re- 
gions of the earth { and It is almost equally bane- 
ful and iniurious in whatever soil they spring. 
Every bold, turbulent, and intriguing spirit, who 
has sufficient artifice to inflame the pasnons of 
the inconstant muHitude, the moment he calls the 
demon of Fanaticism to his aid, becomes trou- 
blesome, and frequently dangerous, to the govern* 
ment under which he lives. Even the affectation 
of this powerful, but pernicious quality, is able to 
produce fermentations highly detrimental to the 

gsace of society In the very metropolis of Great 
ritain, and among the enlightened inhabitants of 
that kingdom, Lora George Gordon, in the pre- 
sent age, was enabled, by assuming the hypocriti- 
cal appearanees of piety, and standing forth as a 
champion of a religious sect, to convulse the na- 
tion, and endanger its safety. In the twenty-first 
year of the reign of his Briunnio Majesty, the 
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present powerfol and illastrioas King George tbe 
Tiurrf, sn act of pariiameDt was passed to reUeve 
the Roman Catholics iiesiding in England from tbe 
penalties and disabilities which harl been imposed 
GQ them at the Revolation. An extension of llw 
same relief to the Catholics of Si^otland was a)90 
Saul to be intended by parliament The report 
spread an immediate a\arm thronghout the coun- 
try ; societies were formed for the defence of the 
Protettant faith ; committees appointed, books 
dispersed, and, in short, every method taken to 
inflame the zeal of the people. These attempts 
being totall/ neglected by government, and bat 
feeblj resisted by the more liberal minded in the 
country, produced all their effects A furious spi- 
rit of bigotry and persecution soon showed itseilf^ 
and broke oat into the most outrageous acta of 
Vioience against the Papists at Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow and elsewhere ; bnt as government did not 
think it advisable to repress this spirit by force, 
the just and benevolent intent»ons of the legisla- 
ture were laid aside. The successful resistance 
of the zealots in Scotland to any relaxation of the 
penal laws against Papists, seems to have given 
the first rise to The Protestant Maociation in 
England ; fat about the same time bills were dis* 
persed, and advertisements inserted in the news- 
papers, inviting those who wished well to the cause 
to unite under that title ; and Lord George Gor- 
don, who had been active at the head of the male- 
contents in Scotland, was chosen their president. 
The Ccrment was stiflTered to. increase during a 
_ urse of several years. His lordship was a mem- 
ber of the senate ; and his extraordinary conduct 
in the house, the frequent interruption he gave to 
the business of parliament, as well as the unae- 
coimtable manner in which he conthmally brought 
in and treated matters relative to reli^on and the 
danger of popery, and the caprice with which he 
divided the house upon questions wherein he stnod 
nearly or entii*elv alone, were passed over, along 
^"»i other singidarities In his dress and manners, 
^"cr as subjects of pleasantry than of serioas no- 
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tice or reprehension. On Monday, the 89lh of 
May, 1780, a meeting was held at CoachmalEer s 
Hall, pursuant lo a pnblie advertisement, in order 
to oouaider of the mode of presenting a petition 
to the House of Commons. Lot*d George Gor- 
don took the chair i and, after a long iniamroe- 
tory harangue. In which He endeavoured to per- . 
suade bis bearers of the rapid and alarming pro- 
gress that popery was roakiDS in the kingdom, he 
yroeeeded lo observe, tliat the only way to itop 
It, was g(Mng in a firm, manlj, and resolute man- 
ner to the house, and showmg their representa- 
tives, that tbev were determined to preserve thetr 
religions freedom with their lives ; that, for his 
jmrt, he would rah ail hazards with the people ; 
and if the. people were too lukewarm to run all 
hazards with him, when thdr conscience and their 
country called them forth, they might get another 
president, for that he would tell them candidly, 
he was not a lukewarm man himself ; and that, 
if they meant to spend theirtinM in mock debate, 
and idle opposition, they might get another lead- 
er. This speech was received with the loudest 
applause, and his lordship then moved the follow- 
ing resolution : <* That the whole Body of the 
Protestant Association do attend in St Georgc^s 
Fields, on Friday neit, at ten ePclook in the morn- 
ing, to accompany their President to the House 
of Commons at the deliverT of the Protestant 
Petition ;" which was carried unanimously. His 
lordship then infnrmed them, that if less than 
twenty thousand of his fellow-citizens attended him 
on that dav, he would not present their petition. 
Accordingly, on Friday, the 8d of June, 1780, at 
fen in the forenoon, several tbooiands assembled 
at the place appointed, marshalling themselves in 
ranks, and waiting for their leader, who arrived 
about an hour afterward, and they all proceeded 
to the houses of parliament. Here they began to 
exercise the most arbitrary power over both Lords 
and Commons, fay obliging al roost all the members 
to put blue cockades in thchr hats, and ^all out 
** J^o F*pery P* Some they compelled to take 
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oathi to vote for the repeal of thw obnonoot act ; 
otbem they iniulted in the most indeeent andm- 
iolent manner. Tbey took poaaesaion of aU tbe 
avenues up to the very doors of both houses flf 
parliament, which they twiee attempted to fbree 
•open, and eon^mitted many outrages on the per- 
sons of the members. Nor were they dispersed^ 
or tlie remaining members able to leave their 
seats, until a m'lUtary force arrived. The hooaes 
were adjourned to tbe 19th of Jane. But so 
dreadful a spectacle of calamity and liorvor was 
never known in any age or country, as that which 
tbe metropolis of England exhibited on the even- 
ing and the day which sooeeeded this seditious 
congregatiom These astonishing effects praduoed 
by the real or pretended fanaticism of a simple 
individual, sufficiently display the power of this 
dangerous quality, when artfully employed t»Ma- 
flarac the passions ot the unthinking multitude. 
But it is worthy observatipni that while this in- 
cendiary sustained among his followers the cha> 
raeter of a pious patriot, of a man without the 
smatiest spot or biemisht of being, in short, the 
most virtuous guardian of the established religion 
of the country, he regularly indulged his holy 
fei'vours, and sanctified appearances^ every even- 
ing, in the company of common prostitutes, or 
professed wantons. 

The fii^ of ftmatioism is, indeed, so subtilely 
^)0WerfH4, that it is capable of inflaming; the cold- 
est mind. TheraiUlesl and the most rational dis- 
positions have been occasionally injured by its heat. 
The rapidity of its progress certainly depends, in 
agreat degree,, on rtie nature of the materials on 
vhich it acts- ; bud, like eveiy dangerous coirfln- 
gration, its first appeanances should be watohe<1, 
and every means taken to extinguish! its flames. 
The extinction is^ perhaps, most happily and rea- 
dily effected by those eounteractiona which the 
common occupations, and daily duties of life pro- 
duce on the mind, when judiciously opposed to 
M»i« flugmnt evil. Of the advantages at least, of 
«' resouree^ a ciretunstanae in the histoty of the 
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late Dr. Fothergil), affbrdt a remarkable exam- 
ple. This celebrated physician possessed tlic 
greatest tranquillity of mind, and had obtained &o 
complete a dominion over bis passions, that he de- 
clared to a friend, recently before his death, that 
lie codkJ not recollect a single instance, durine the 
whole course of his life, in which they had been 
improperly disturbed. This temper, which was 
perfectly suited to the character of the religion 
he professed, the tenets of which he strictly prac- 
tised, he maintained on all ooeaions ; nor was 
there anythingin his. general ^ndnet or manner 
that betrayed to his most familiar friends the least 
propensity toward enthusiasm ;.and yet| distant 
as the su8|iicton roast be, ufuler these circumstan- 
.cea, that he should ever be untlcr the infloenee of 
superstition, it is well known, that while he was 
a student at Edinburgh, where he was distinguish- 
ed for the mildness of his manners, and the regu* 
larity -of his conduct, he one day, in an eccentric 
aaliy' of fanaticism, ran, almost entirely naked, 
though the streets of that city, warnine all its in- 
habitants of the impending wrath of Heaven; 
and exhorting them in the most solemn manner, 
to avert the approaching danger, by humbly im»> 
ploring the meroy of an offended Deity ; but this 
religious paroxysm was of short duration. He was 
at tfiis time in habits of intimacy with the great 
characters who then filled the professional chairs 
of the university, and ardently engaged in the 
pursuits of study ; and the •xerctses which his 
daily tasks recpiired, together with the company 
and conversation of these rational, well-informed, 
and thinking men, preserved hi»rea8on> and soon 
restored liim to the fall and free enjoyment of 
those faonkies, from which both science and hu- 
manity afterward derived so many benefits. 

The conduct of St. Francis, commonly called 
The Holy Francis of Assisi, was in some degree 
similar ; excepting that the madness of this fana- 
tic continued throughout his life, while the deli- 
rium of Fothergill lasted but a day. This saint 
^as bora at Assisi> in the province of Umbria. in 
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the year 1183. His real name of baptiim vas 
Jabn ; bat, on acooant of the faeility vnth 'whVch 
he aeqaired the French language, so neeessavy at 
that time in Italy, especially for the biirinessfor 
vhich he was intended, he was caHed Franeu* 
He is said to have been born with the figure of a 
cross on his right shoaldcr, and to have dreamt 
that he -was designed by Heaven to promote the 
interests of that holy sign. His disjiMisition was 
uatnraUy mild, his comprehension q^ck, his t'eel- 
ings aeate, his manners eaiy, his imagination Tivid, 
and his passions inordinately warm. A earetest 
aiid QDrestraioed indalgeoee of the propensities 
of youth had led him into a v&rtety of vieioua ha- 
bits and libertine extravagancies, until the Solitade 
to which a fit of sickness confined him, brought 
him to a recsoUeetion, and forced him to reflect 
vpon die dangeroas tendency of his past miacon- 
duet. His mind started with horror at the dread- 
ful seene his retrospection presented to his view ; 
and he resolved to qvit the company of his former 
associates, to reform the profligacy of his life, to 
restore his character, and to save, by penitence 
and prater, his guilty soul. These serioos reflec- 
tions wrought so powerfully on his dejected mind, 
that he fell into an extravagant kind of devotion, 
more resembling madness than religion. Fixing 
on a passage in St. Matthew, in which our Saviour 
desires his apoitles to frtndde neither gold nor 
tilvtr^ nor bratt in thnr fittrset / nor tcrip fw 
their journey ; neither tmo coatt, neither thoet^ 
nor yet otaveB, he was led to consider a voluntary 
and absolute poverty as the jessence of the gospel, 
and to prescribe this poverty as a sacred rule, both 
to himself and to the few who followed him. He 
accordingly wandered throagh the streets of As- 
sisi, in garments that scarcely concealed his na- 
kedness, in order, as he said, to inure himself to 
the taunts and ridicule of his former companions, 
^vhonn he now called the children of sin, and fol- 
lowers of satan. The father of the young saint, 
•«SI^'"*^' '*^™ t*»««e extravagancies, thar the 
-Kness under which he bad so long laboured had 
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disordered bis intellects, prepared to provide him 
'with some proper place of confinement, until 
time or medical regimen should restore him to 
his right senses ; but the saint, having been in- 
formed of his father s friendly intention, declined 
his paternal care, and quitting his house, sougtit 
a sanctuary in the palace of the Bishop of Assisi. 
The diocesan immediately sent to the father of 
the fueitiTe, arid, after hearing him upon the sub- 
ject of his right to provide for the safety of his 
son, be turned calmly to the son, and deured him 
to reply. The son immediately tore off the tat- 
tered garments which he then wore, and casting 
them with scorn and indignation at the feet of bis 
astonished parent, exclaimed, '* There, take back 
aU vour property, Tou vfere, indeed, mv earthly 
father s but henceforth I disclaim you / for loteu 
no father, but him vfho it in heaven" The Bi- 
shop, either really or affectedly delighted with this 
unnatural rant of the young enthusiast, threw his 
own mantle over the saint, and exhorted him to 
persevere in his holy resolution, and to cheridi 
witii increasing ardour the divine inspiration of 
his pious mind. The frantic youth, animated by 
the warm approbation of the bishop, proceeded 
In his religious course, and, abandoning the cit^, 
retired into the deepest gloom of an adjacent fo- 
rest, to indulge the fervours of that false enthn- 
nasm which had overpowered his brain. In this 
retreat, a second vision confirmed him in his holy 
office ; and, being encouraged by Pope Innocent 
the Third, and Honorius, ne established, in the 
year 19t9, the Order of Saint Francis. If this 
ridiculous enthusiast had corrected the eztrava* 
gancies of his overheated imagination, by a cool 
and temperate exercise of his reason, hy studying, 
like the celebrated physician we have just men- 
tioned, some liberal science, he might, with the 
talents he possessed, have become a really useful 
member of society. But these wild shoots, if suf- 
fered to grow to any height, cannot afterward be 
easily eradicated ; and even FothergilK if he had 
lived like Francis, in an age of. superstitious delt 
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ftioo, and been encouraged to believe ihe tmth of 
his fanaUc eoticeptions, his tem|>orar}' ^hrenzy 
tntgbt li»ve eontiiiued through life ; and his cha- 
racter, instead of being revered as a pronioter of 
an useful science, iiavc been held up by ari igno- 
mat miiitilttde to the contempt and ridicule oC 
|)oslerity. 

The \acav.cy of Solitude, by leaving the mind 
to Us own ideas, encourages to a great excess these 
wild and eccentric salHes of the imagination. He 
who has an opportunity to indulge, without inter- 
ruption or rcstraiHt. the del. ghtful musings of an 
excarsiTe fancy, will soon lose all relish for every 
other pleasure and neglect every en)ployment 
vliicb tends to interrupt the gratincfttion of such 
an enchanting, thoug;h dangerous propensity. Dur- 
\n% the quietude of a sequestered life. Imagina- 
tion Qsarps the throne of Reason* and all the fee- 
\Ae faculties of the roind 6bcy her dictates, until 
her voice becomes despotic. If thfte high powers 
be exercised on the agreeable appearances of Na- 
ture, and the various entertainments poetry, paint- 
ing, music or any of the ele|;axit arts, iflre eapar 
ble of affordijig, 

Then the tnespressive strain 

Difftises its enchantment ; Fancy dreams 
Of sacred fountains, and'Elysian graves. 
And vales of bliss ; the intellectual Power 
Bends from his awful throne a wondering ear. 
And smiles ; the Passions, gently smooth'd aw&y, 
Sink to divine repose, and Love and Joy 
Alone are waking. 

'But if the roind, as in. the SoKtade of monastie 
seekision, 'fixes its attention on ascetic subjects, 
and 'fires the fancy with unnatural legends, the 
soul, instead of sinking to ;divine repose, feels a 
morbid melancholy and discontented torpor, which 
extinguishes all rational reflection, and engcnderi 
the most fantastic visions. 

Turn we awMIe on lonely man our eyes, 
'^nd aee what franUc scenes of folly rise 5 
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In «oroe davk inon«stcry*i- gloomy eells^ 
Where 'forrosl, aelf-presumiog virtue dwells, 
Bedoz'd with dreams of grace-distilling eaves^ 
Of holj' paddies, anooosuming graTes, 
Of-«oiiDated plaster, wcNid,<or stone, 
An^l niighty cores' by sainted sinners done. 
Permit me, mute, «tUM«rtker to explore, 
And turn the leares of superstition (rer ; 
Where'-wonilers ufum wonders ev«r grow r 
Chaos of -seal and 'blindness, mirth and wo ; 
Visions- of derils into monkies turiiM, 
That, hot from liell, roar at a linger bum*d ; 
Bottles of precious tears that saints liave wept. 
And breath a thousand years in phials kept ; 
Snnbcaras-sent down to prop one friar's stafl^ 
And hell broke kne to make another laugh ; 
Obedient Aeas, and - superstitious miee ; 
Confessing woWes, and sanctifying Itce { 
HarasSM by watchings, abstinence, and chains, 
Strangers to joys, familiar grown with pains ; 
To«irtlie means of rirtue they attend 
With strictest care, and only miss the end. 
For thus, when Reason stagnates in the brain> 
The dregs of Fancy ckrad its purest vein. 

M«n^ eren of strong natural uoderstandingsi, 
Highly improved by education, have, in some in- 
stances^ net been able to resist the fatal efl^ets of 
intenae application, and long oontinued Solitude. 
The leamctl ^Molanus having, during a coarse of 
many years, detached Ids mind from all objects of 
sctwe, neglected all seasonable and salutary devo- 
tkm, and giving an uncontrolled license to nisima- 
gination, fancied, in* the latterpart of his fife, that 
he was a barley com g and although he received 
hia friends witli great courtesy and politeness, and 
conrersed upon iubjccta both of science and devo* 
tion with great ease and ingenuity, he could never 
afterward' be persuaded to-sdr from home, lest, 
as he ezprcssra ids appreliension, he should be 
picked up in the streets, andawallowed by a fowl 

The (em*le -roiad is still more subject to these 
deUuioiisof difonilered fancy ; for, as thtir feel 
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iof* are more «JM|Quite, tbeir paiak>m warmer, 
and their imaginations more acti?e than thaw of 
the other tex, SoUtode, when carried to eieess, 
alieett them in a mueh greater degree. Tbeir 
boioms are much more susceptible to the injiirioiii 
inflneoce of sedasioo, to the contagion of exam' 
pie, and to the dangers of illusion. This may, 
periiapa, in acnne degree, aceount for the aimiljiri- 
ty of disposition which prevute in cloisters, and 
other ioititotioos which confine women entirely to 
the company of each other. Tlie fpre^ of exsnn* 
pie and habit is, indeed, in snob retreats, surprise 
iogiy powerful. A French medical writer, of 
great merit, and ondool^ted veracity, relates, that 
in a convent of nuns, where the sisterhood was 
unusually numerous, one of these secluded lair 
ones was seized widi a strange impulse to mew- 
like a cat ; tluit several otbert of the nuns in a 
short time followed her example s and that st 
length this unaccountable propensity became ge^ 
neral throughout the convent $ the whole sister- 
hood joined, at stated periods, in the prsctice of 
mewing, and continued it for several hours. But 
of all the extraordinary fancies recorded of the 
sex, none can exceed that which Cardan relates 
to have happened in one of the convents of Caer- 
many, during the fifteenth century. One of the 
nuns, who had long been secluded from the sight 
of man, was seized with the strange propensity to 
bite all her companions { and^ extraordinary as it 
may seem, this dispoution spread until the whole 
house was infected with the same foiy. The ao« 
count, indeed, sutes, that this mania extended 
even beyond the walla of the convent and tbst 
the disease was conveyed to such a degree from 
cloister to cloister, throughout Germany, Holland, 
nnd Italy, that the practice at length pir^ailed in 
evenr female convent in Europe. 

These Insunce* of the pemicioas influence of a 

to u ^dereliction of society, may possibly appear 

^o the understandings of the present genemtioD 

■v trSI***"* ■"** incredible^ but they are certain- 

^e s and g^Rny others of a aimifaur nature 
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might be addueed from the most anthentie histo- 
ries of the timea. The species when prevented 
ft om enjoying a free intereourse and rational so- 
ciety with eaeh other, almost change their na- 
ture ; and the mind, feeding continually on the 
melancholy mnaiiigsof the imagination, in the cold 
and cheerless regions of Solitude, engenders hu- 
mours of the most eccentric cast Excluded from 
those social communications whichNature enjoins^ 
with no means of gratifying the understandings 
amuttog the senses, or interesting the affections, 
fancy roves at large into unknown spheres, and 
endesTours to find in ideal forms entertainment 
and deM^bt. Angelic Tisions, infernal phao- 
tomsi, amazing prodigies, the delusions of alehe- 
my, the frenzies of philosophy, and the mad- 
neaa of metaphysics, fill the disordered bnun. 
The intellect fastens upon some absurd idea, and 
fosters it with the fondest affection, until its iu« 
ereasing magnitude subdues the remaining pow- 
ers . of sense aud reason. The slightest retrospect 
into the conduct of the solitary professors of 
every religious system, proves the lamentable 
dwigers to which thev expose their mental facul- 
ties, by excluding themselves from the Inter- 
eoorset of rational society. From the prolific 
womb of solitude, sprung all the mysterious rav- 
ings and senseless doctrines of the New Plato- 
nists. The same cause devoted the mcmks and 
and anchorites of the Christian church to folly 
and fanaticism. Fakirs, Bramins, and every other 
tribe of rcdigioos enthusiasts, originated from the 
same source- By abandoning the pleasures of So- 
ciety, and renouncing the feelings of Nature th^ 
' sacrificed reason upon the altar of Superstition, 
and supplied its place with ecstatic fancies, and 
melancholy musinga There is nothing more 
evidentf than that our holy religion, in its original 
constitution, was set so far apart from all refined 
speculation^ that it seemed in a manner diame- 
trieally opposite to them. The Great Founder 
of Christianity gave one simple rule of life to all 
men $ but hit disciple^ anxious to indulge tb 

N 
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jMUand fKoity of Uie human mind, vaA miatedy in 
flone degree, by the false philosophy -which at 
tbftt period ofenpresd the heathen world, iatro* 
dueed witma doetrines of MlvAtiOB, and new 
■ehemcs of faitb. B gotrj, a tpeeiea o( aupenti* 
tkm never known before, took pliic« in menV.aS- 
feetiona, md armed them with new jeaknuKi 
against each other : harbaroas terras and Jdaoms 
were ever; day inveoted ; monstroaa definitiout 
impoattd, and hostilities the fierceai imi^uiaiile, 
exerelsed on eaeh other by tHe eootending p^r- 
tiet. Fanaticism, with all tlf^- train of ViaiQiis, 
PnH'heoies, DreBtaM, Charios, Miraeles, and £x- 
orcfses, suceeeded ; and spiriciial feata^ of the 
most absurd and ridiculous nature, were performed 
in monasteries^ or up and down, by their mcQdi- 
oant or itinerant priests, and gbostty missionaries. 
Soliluile impressed the prineiplea upon -which 
these extravagances were founded, wUh uaocim* 
nion force on the imagination ; and the mind, 
■working itself into holy fervours and inspirations, 
gave birth to new extravagancies* The causes 
-which operated on the minds of men to prodiioe 
aooh ridiculous effects, acted with double foree on 
the ardent temper, warm imagination, and exces- 
sive seasibiiity of the female world. That -which 
was mere phantanr with the one sex, became 
frenzy with the other. Women, indeed, are ac- 
cording to the opinioo of Plato, the nnrses of &- 
natictsm ; aud their fovourite theme is that which 
has been dignified by the ap|iellation of a tfttHme 
p<:9non for piety : an ardent refined, love of 
ueaven ; but which, in fact, is only the natural 
eCR?et8 of (he heart, swollen intomesoenthr by an 
ttnrpinerl. prolific^ and too ardent imaginatKMk In- 
stances of this kind are discoverable ia all the ac- 
counts that have been published of the holy fer- 
vours of these penitents, parttculaily in those of 
Catharine of Sienna, of Joan of Cambray. of An- 
gelina of Poligxiy^ of MatiMa of Saxony, of Maria 
of the IncamatioQ, of Mary Magdalen of Pazzio, 
•f Gertrude of Saxony, and many othera. The 
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eelebnited Armelte, who was born iu the year 
1606, at Campenae, id the diocese of St Malo» 
and whodjed at Vannes io the year 1671, potseased 
great persooal beauty, a qaiek and Inrely miody 
and an anaooinuin tendemeas of heart Her pa- 
rents arfao irere honest and indastnous Tilla^ny 
plaeed her a« a menial servant in the hoase of a 
neighfaoin'fng gentleman, with wliom she lived 
ftat five and-thirty years in tlie practice of the 
moat exemplary piety and extraordinary Tirtae, at 
l<siwt, aecording to the aoeoonta whieh be gave 
from time to time of her oondaet During the 
time she resided with this gentleman, his groom, 
fitidif^ the kitchen door fiutened, had the eurioai- 
tf to peep throagh the key-hole, where he dia- 
oovered the pious maid, in a paroxysm <^ divine 
eeft&cy, performing the humble office of spitting 
H capon. The agitation of this holy spirit ao afieet* 
<ed tlie mind of the astonished yonUi, that, it ia 
said by the Ursaline sister, who has written the 
life of this great luminaiy of French sanctinr, un- 
d«r the title of Th^ School for the love of God, 
he becanie ImmediateK^ enamoured with the 
beantiea of religion, and renoancing the pomps 
smd vanities of tiie world, entered into a monas« 
terji at the same time that his holy eompanton 
thoaght proper to withdraw from future observa^ 
tion into ^e convent of Vanoes, where she de- 
voted the remainder of her life and died^ as it is 
re{>orted, of an excess of divine lov«. The youth- 
fill days of Armelle had been passed in almost 
total Solitude ; for her occupation at the house in 
■which she was plaeed by her parents, was confio- 
ed entirely to the kitchen, and she had scarcely 
ftoy other intercourse than with Us furniture. It 
appears* however, from the history of her lile, 
that she was from her chiMhood excessively food 
of reciting an ave or pater neeter / and while oc- 
oapied in tending the flocks, her original employ* 
ment, amused herself in teUing her rosary ; ** by 
which means," says the Ursaline sister, ** she 
made, even in her pastoral state of simplicity and. 
ignonmce, such great advances iu divine V 
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that the first moment she was allowed lo pay h&e 
adoration to the Crucifix, the fervency of ber 
pious passion burst forth with such ecstacy, that 
the eagerly snatched the holy object to her arms, 
and embraced it with a transport so warmly af- 
fectionate, that streams of tenderness rui>hed from 
her eyes." 

It is truly said by a ce\cbrated English writer, 
to be«* of the utmost importance to guard against 
extremes of e^ery kind in reVig\on. We roust 
beware, lest by seeking to avoid one rock we split 
upon another. It has been long the subject of 
remark* that Superstition and Enthusiasm are 
two eapital sources of delusion : Superstition, on 
the one hand, attaching men with immoderate 
zeal to the ritual and external points of religion 5 
and Enthusiasm, on the other, directing their 
whole attention to Internal emotions and mystical 
eomnittnications with the spiritual world ; while 
neither the one nor the other has paid Sufficient re- 
gard to the great moral duties of tlie Christian 
life. But, running with intemperate eagerness 
from these two great abases of religion, men 
have negleeted to observe that there are extremes 
opposite to each of them, into which they are ia 
hazard of precipitating thendtselves Thus tlie 
horror of superstition has sometimes reached so 
far as to produce contempt for all external insti- 
tations ; as if it were poanble for Iteligion to sub- 
sist in the world without forms of worship, or 
public acknowledgment oi God. It has also hap- 
pened, that some, who. in the main, are well af- 
fected to the cause of goodness, observingthat per- 
sons of a devout turn have at times been carried 
away by warm affections into ttrfiostifiahle excesses, 
have thence hastily conelnd^ that all Devotion 
was akin to En^cistasm ; and. separatmg rell- 
gion totally from the heart and affections, have 
reduced it to a frigid observance of what they 
call the rules of Virtue ' These extremes are to 
be carefully avoided. True devotion is rational 
«nd well foanded ; and consists in the lively ex- 
M-cise of that affisetion which we owe to the 
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Sapreme Being, coraprehenditig several eroo- 
tioiis of the heart, which all terminate io the same 
great object. 

These iire among the evils which an irrational 
Solitude is capable of producing upon an unre- 
strained and misdirected imagmation ; bat 1 do 
not mean to contend indiscriminately, that Solitude 
is generally to be considered as dan ^erous to the 
free indul^^ence of ihis delightful faculty of the 
mind. Solitude, well chosen, and rationally pur- 
sued, is so far from being either the open enemy, 
or the treacherous friend, of a firm and fine Ima- 
gination, that It ripens its earliest shoots, strength- 
ens their growth, and contributes to the produe- 
tion of its richest and most valuable fruits. To 
him who has acquired the happy art of enjoying 
in Solitude the charms of Nature, and of mdulg- 
ing the powers of Fancy without impairing the 
faculty of Reason, 

. • . Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column, and the arch. 
The breathiiijg: marble, and the sculptured gold^ 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His happy breast enjoys. For him the Spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken jicem 
Its iucid leaves unfolds : for him the band 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, andbloshes like the morn. 
£ach passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the nieadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partake 
Fresh pleasure only : for the attentive mind. 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious. Wont so oft 
Id outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred Order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
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Within herself this elegance of love. 

This fair inspirM delight : her tempered poven 

Refine at -length, and every passion wears 

A ahaster, milder, moire attraetire mieo. 

Bst if to ampler prospects, if to gase 

On Nature's face, where, negligent of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the port 

Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh d 

The world's foandattons^ if to these the mind 

Eihalts her daring eye, then mightier far 

Will be the changv and nobler. WonM tlie forma 

Of serrile custom eramp her generous powers ) 

Would sordid pofietes, the faarbaroos g^rowth 

Of ignorance and rapioe, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to iodoleoee and fesr ? 

Lo ! she appeab to Nature, to the winds 

And nAing waves, the sun's unwearied oourse. 

The elements and seasons : all declare 

For what the eternal Maker has ordain*d 

The powers of Man. We feel within ourseWet 

His energy divine : He tdis the heart 

He meant He made us to behold and love 

What He beholds and loves, the genersl orb 

Of Ufie and Being ; to be great like Him, 

Benefieent and aethre. Thus the men [himself 

Whom Nature's Works' can charm, with Cod 

Hold oboverse ; ftow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions, act upon his' plani 

And form to hit Oie r^iah of their sonls. 
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CHAP. V. 

The EffecU of Solitude on a melancholy Mind, 

A surofiiTiov to enjojr the slence of sequ^- 
tered Solitude, and a growing distaste of the noisy 
tamultsof pubtic life, are the earliest and roost 
general symptDms of approacluiig melancholy. 
The heart, on which felicity waa u»ed to sit en- 
throned, becomes senseless to the tooeh of plea- 
sure : the airy wing of high delight sinks prostrate 
to the aarth on brdLen pinions : and eare anxiety^ 
chagrin, and regret, load the mind with distem- 
pering ideas, and i«nder it cheerless and forlorn. 
The dawning san and heaven Tighted day give no 
pleasure to the sickened senses of the unhappy 
soffererv— His only pleasure is to ** commune 
■wkhhis own griefs;" and for this purpose he seeks 
acme gloomy glen, 

«« Where hitter boding Melancholy reigns 
O'er heavy sighs and care disordered thoughts*'* 

But a toind thus disposed, however it may fot 
a time eonsole its sorrows, by retiring from the 
world, thereby becomes more weak and helpless. 
Solitude, in such cases, increases the disorder, 
while it softens iU effects. To eradicate the seeds 
of this dreadful malady, the imagination rfiould be 
impressed with some new, contrary, and more 
powerful bias than that which swajs the mind, 
which can only be turned from its course of 
thought by shifting the object of its reflection, and 
giving entrance to new desires. A melancholy 
mind, therefore, sliould be weaned bV degrees 
from its disposition to Solitude, should be agreea- 
bly interrupted in its musings, and be indueed to 
relish the varying pleas»re« of the world. Bat, 
above all, those soenes and subjects which have 
uny connection, however remotely, with the cause 
of the complaint, must be eautiously avoided. The 
seeds of this dreadful malady are, m general, very 
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deeply planted in the constitution of the patient, 
however accidental the circumstances may be 
which fall it forth ; and therefore the'mind. even 
vhei) fullered from its oppression, is, if left to it- 
self, alwajs in danger ot relapsing into its former 
luibtt. This circumstance alone is sufficient to 
lAiov how unfriendly Solitude must be to the cufe 
fd this complaint. If, indeed, the patient be so far 
gone as to lea\e no hope of recovery ; if his des- 
ponding heart be incapable of any new impres- 
sion ; if his mind foregoes all Xttslom of mirth ; 
if he refuse to partake of any heatthiul exerctae^ 
or agreeable recreation : and the soul sinks day af- 
ter day into deeper dejection, and threatens Na- 
tme with madness or with dearh. Solitude is the 
onh' resource. When MeianchoFy seizes to a 
certain degree, the mind of an Eugiishman,it al- 
most uniformly leatts him to put a period to li^ 
existence \ while the "worst effect it produces on 
a Frenclmian, is to induce him to turn Carthu- 
sian. — Such dissimilar effects, proceeding from 
the operation of the same cause, in different per- 
so'S, can only be accounted for from the greater 
op])ortunities which there is in France than in 
England to hide the sorrows of the mind from 
the inspection of the world. An English hypo- 
ebondriast would, perhaps, seldom destroy him- 
self, if there were in England any monastic in- 
stitution, to which he could fly from the eye of 
public observation. 

The mind, in proportion as it loses its proper 
tone, and natural elasticity, decreases in its attach* 
ments to society, and wishes to recede fiom tlie 
-world and its concerns. There is no disorder of 
the mind, among all the various causes by which 
it may be affected, that destroys its force and ac- 
tivity so entirely as melancholy. It unties, as it 
were, all the relations, both physical and moral, 
of which society, in its most perfect state, consists, 
ami sets the soul free from all sense of obligation. 
J he private link which unites the species is de- 
coTi*"*^ i..^". >n«''nation to the common inter- 
«^ourse of hfe is lost j and the only remaining dis. 
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position is. for Solitode. It is for this reason that 
melaneholy pei-sous are contiiiually adnsed to Ire- 
quent the theatres, masquerades, operas^ baUs^ and 
other placet of public diversion ; to amuse tbero- 
selves at home with cards, dice, or other games ; 
or to infuse from the eyes of female beauty new 
life into their drooping souls. Certain it is, tiial 
great advantages may be derived, bv detaching the 
mind from tho&e objects by whicti it is tortured 
and consumed ; but to run iiKliscnminateiy, and 
'With injudicious eagerness, into the pursuit of plea- 
sures,, without any pre-disposition to enjoy them, 
may rather tend to augment than diminish the 
disease. 

■ The eye of Melancholy views every object on 
its darkest and most unfavourable side* and ap- 
prehends disastrous cousequence^ from every oc* 
corrence. These gloomy perceptions, which in- 
crease as the feelings become more indolent, and 
the constitution mote morbid, bring on habitual 
uneasiness and chagrin upon the mind, and ren- 
der every injury, however small and trifling it 
may be, iricsome and insupportable. A settled 
dejection ensues ; and the miserable patient avoids 
every scene in which his musings may be liable to 
interruption : the few enjoyments he is yet ca- 
imbie of feeling in any degree impeded ; or wliieh 
maveall upon him to make the slightest exeitioo; 
and, bj- withdrawiog himself from Society into 
Solitude, Defects the e«ei ^ises and recreations 1^ 
which hia disease^ might b^^lieved. Instead of 
endeavouring to enlighten tlKlark gloom which 
involves hismind, ana subc^ues ;iis soul, by regard- 
ing with a favourable eye all that gives a true 
Tttlue and hip;h relish to men of sound minds and 
lively dispositions^ he fondly foUowa the phantom 
which misleads him, and thereby sinks himaelf 
more deeply into the moody fanes. of irremediable 
roelaneholy : «nd if the bright r^ya of life and 
hap|riiies8 peoctcftte by chance Into the obscnritgr 
of hw retreat, instead of fedine any latisfiMtioik 
from the pereeptioo of cheerfinneas and content, 
he quarrelB with the poaaessora of theiD^ and eoB- 

N2 
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Tcrtt thetr enjojmenU into lubjeett of gnevtBee* 
in order to torment himsd£ 

UoAvoomble, however, m a dreaiy and dueoQ- 
nlate Solhnde certaiolj is to the reeovery of a 
mind hbouring ander this grievoas affliciioo, it ii 
far preferable to the societj^ of lieentioas eorapan- 
kns, and to vild acenes of inebrating diasiiMition. 
Worldly pleasures, and sensual gratifications of 
every deasripdon, vhen intemperately pursaed, 
only drive a mdaneboly mind into a more abjeet 
atate tffdeieetion. It is from rational recivation^ 
and temperate pleasures alone, that an afiUcted 
nind can receive amosement and deKght The 
oo^f^ scenes by irhich the madded current of his 
mind can be cleared, or his stagnated system of 
pleasure refreshed, most be calm, cheerful, and 
temperate, not gay. Melancholy is of a sedate 
and pensive chander, and flies from vi^hatever ia 
hurrying and tuniuHuoos. How frequently do 
men of contemplative dispositioos conceive a dis- 
taste for the vrorld, only becanse they have 
unthinkingly engaged so ardently in the porsuits 
of pleasure, or of business, that they have been 
prevented, for a length of time, from oolleeting 
their scattered ideas, and indulging their nataru 
habits of reflection ! But in endeavooring to re- 
claim a melancholy mind, it is necessary to attend 
to the feelings of the heart, as vrell as to the pecu- 
liar temper of the mind. A gloomy, disturbed, 
unquiet mind, is highly irritated, and its disease 
of course increased, by the company and conver- 
sation of those 'whose senseless bosoms are inca- 
pable of feeling the grieft it endures or the com- 
plaints it otters. This, indeed, is another cause 
which drives melancho^ persons from Society 
'-'into Solitude ; for how few are there whose ten- 
derness leads them to sympathize with a brother 
in distress, or to contribute a kind aid to eradicate 
the thorns which rankle m his heart ! Robust 
characters, in whose boconM Nature hss planted 
the impenetrable shiekl of unvarying health, as 

<^narin« of namterrupted prosperity, can focm no 
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idea of the secret but severe agonies which shake 
the system of Taletudinary men ; nor feel any 
compassion for the tortures which accompany a 
wounded and afflicted spirit, until the conTQlai?c 
frame proclaims the dreadful malady, or iocreat* 
ing melancholy sacrifices its Tictira on the altar 
of self-destruction. The gay associates of the un- 
feeling world view a companion suffering under 
the worst oi Nature's evils, with cold indiffisrenecg 
or affected concern ; or, in the career of pleasure, 
overlook the miseries he feels, until they hear 
tha( exhausted wo has induced him to brave the 
anger of the Almi|btyy and to rush from mortal 
misery^ uncalled, into the awful presence of his 
Creator. Dreadful state ! The secrecy and silence, 
indeed, with which persons of this description con- 
ceal the pangs that torture their minds, is among 
the most dangerous symptoms of the disease. It i» 
not, indeed, easy to hide from the anxious and at- 
tentive eye .of real friendship the feelings of the 
heart ; but to the careless and indifferent multi- 
tude of common acquaintances the countenance 
may wear the appearance not oqly.of composure* 
hut even of gayety, while the soul is inwardly suffer- 
ing the keenest anguish of unutterable wo. The 
celebrated Carlinj, a French aetor of great merit, 
and in high reputation with the public, for the life, 
whim, frolic, and vivacity with which he nightly 
entertained the Parisian audiences, applied to a 
physician, to whom he was not personally known, 
for advice, and represented to hini that he was 
aubject to attacks of the deepest melancholy. The 
physician advised liim to amuse his miud by 
scenes of pleasure, and particularly directed him 
to fre(|uent the Italian Comerly ; " for," conti- 
nued he, '** your distemper roust be rooted in- 
deed, if the acting; of the lively Carlini does not 
rfemove it.** — ** Alas !" exclaimed the unhappy 
patient, «♦ I am the very Carlini whom you re- 
commend me to see ; and while I am capable of 
filling Paris with miitU and laughter, I am myself 
the dejected victim of melancholy and chagrin." 
i'ftinful as it may be to a person who is labour- 
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ing under the oppressioa of melancholy, to asao* 
OMte with thoie who are inespable of syropathiz.- 
inf with hiB feelings^ or who neglect to eonpM- 
•ionate his mfferiog!, yet he should not fly ftom 
the presence of men into S<^>tiide ; for SoKtade 
will unavoidsbly aggrarate and augment his dis- 
•tress inasmueh as it tendsto en<2ourage that mus- 
ing and BoUloqay to whieh melancholy is invariably 
prone. It is tne most dangerons resource to which 
he can fly \ for, while it seems to promise the 
fairest hope of relief, it betrays the eonndenc^rc- 
posed in it ; ami instead of shielding its irotary 
from that coofiiet which distnrbs his repose, it ren* 
dershim defenceless, and deliyershioi unarmed 
to his bitterest enemy. 

The boldest spirits and firmest nerves cannot 
withstand the inroads of melancholy merely by 
their own strength. Lt damps the courage, of the 
roost enterprinng mind, and makes him who was 
before, upon all occasions, fearless and unawed, 
shrink even from the presence of his fellow crea- 
tures. Company of every description liecomes 
displeasing' to him ; he dreads the idea of visiting; 
and if he is induced to qait the domestic Solitude 
into which he retires, it is only when the glorious, 
but to him offensive, li^ht of heaven is concealed 
in congenial darkness ; and the shades of night 
hide him from the observation of man. An invi- 
tation to social entertainment alarms his mind ; 
the visit even of a friend becomes painful to his 
feelings ; and he detests evei } thing which light- 
ens the gloom in which he wishes to live, or 
whieh tends to disturb his privacy, or remove him 
from his retreat. 

Kousseuu, towards the latter part of his life, 
abanrloned all intercourse with Societv imder a 
notion, winch was the effect of his melancholy 
disposition, that the world had conoeivefl an un- 
conquerable antipathy against him ; and tliat his 
forrner friends, particularly Hume, and some 
Ph losophers in France, not onlv had entered into 
confederacy to destroy his glory aTid repose, but 

lake «way tk life. On departing from England, 
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he passed thFOogh Amlena, where he met with 
Gresaet, who ioteiTOi.'ated him abont his mitfor- 
tuikesy-end the eontroveraies in which he had been 
engaged ; but Kooaieau only answered, ** You 
have got the art ot' making a parrot speak, bat 

?rou are not yet possessed of the secret of giving 
angoage to a bear :" and when the magistrates m 
the city wished to confer on htm some marks of 
their esteem, he refosed all their offers, and con* 
sidered these Mattering civilities like the insults 
-which wens lavished in the same form on the ce- 
lebrated Saocho in the island of Barataria. T^ 
.wach extent, indeed, did bu disordered iroagina* 
tion carry him, that he thought one part of the 
people looked apon him like Lazanllode Tcrnnes^ 
"who, being fixed to the bottom of a tab, with 
only his head oot of the water, was carried from 
one town to another to amuse the vulgar. His 
bad health, a strong and melancholy imagination, 
a too nice sensibility^ a jealous disposition, joined 
with philosophic tanity, and his uncommon devo- 
tion to Solitude, tended to prepossess him with 
those wrong and whimsical ideas. But it must 
be confessed, that the opposition he met with from 
different ranks of (lersons, at several periods of 
his life, was extremely severe. He was driven at 
one time from France, in which he had before 
been distinj^iishefl by his writings, snd highly ho- 
noured. At another time he was chased from 
Geneva, the place of his nativity, and of his 
warmest aflection. He w«r exiled from Berne 
with disgrace ; expelled, with some appearance 
ot injustice, from Neotchatel ; snd even banished 
froni his tranquil S(4itnde on the borders of the 
lake of Bienne His disposition, therefore, to 
avmd Society, most not be entirely attributed to 
lus melancholy disposition ; nor his love of Soli- 
tude to a misanthropic mind. Every acute and 
scientific ohMerver of the life and character of this 
extraordinary man will immediately perceive that 
the seeds of'that melancholy disposition, snd fret- 
ful temper, which through life destroyed his re- 
pose^ were sown by Nature in his constitution. 
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He Goofetiei^ indeed, to use hii own wordt, thst 
** • prood minnthropy, and peouliar eontem]^ 
for the riehea and pleaaores of the vorld, eon- 
•tituted the chief traiu ef his eharaeter." Thii 
proad ipirit and eontemptoouB mind vere mixed 
with an eitreme aentibiht^ of heart, and an ez- 
eeniveindoteneeof diapoaiuon; and hiabodj, which 
was natarally feeble, suffered, from ill health, the 
keenest agonies, and roost excruciating disorrlen^ 
to which the human frame is incident Perseeu- 
tioo also had levelled the most pointed and ae- 
Terelj barbed shafts against him ; and he wat 
forced to endure, amidst the pangs of poverty* 
and the sorrows of sickness, all that envy, hatred, 
and malice could inflict. It has been said, that 
the persecutions he experienced were not so much 
excited by the new dogmas, or excentric 'para- 
doxes, which, both on politics and religion, per- 
vade all his writings, as by the refinement of his 
extraordinary talents, the wonderful splendour of 
his eloQoeoce, and the increasing extent of his 
fame. His adversaries certainly pursued him, not 
only with bigotry and intolerance, but wilh an in- 
consistency which revealed, in a great degree, the 
secret motives by which they were actuated ; for 
they condemned, with the sharpest virulence, the 
freedom of his relig^s tenets, even in plaees 
where the religious creed of Voltaire was held in 
the highest admiration, and where atheism had 
collected the most learned ai^Ivoteates, and display- 
-ed the very standard of infidelity and disbelief. Ha- 
rassed by the frowns of fortune, and pursued with 
unrelenting enmity by men whose symiMithy and 
kindness he had anxiously endeavoured to obtain, 
it is scarcely surppsing that the checrfulueRS of 
hisdisiKMition, and the kindness of his heail, should 
be subdued by those seatiments of aversion and 
antipathy which he fancied most of his intimates 
entertained against him : and the invectives from 
the pen of bis former friend and confidant, Vol- 
taire, together with many othci-s that roieht be 
ackiuced, particularly the letter which was Ijibri- 
*n the name of the King of Prussia, for the 
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BurpoiiB of expoMHg him (o ndieule, prove that 
his MMfHeioDS 00 the sabject were not onfounded. 
The Toiee, indeed, of mankind, teems ready to 
exclaim^ that thia ezoentric philoaopher was not 
odIj a miaanthrope, bat a madman; but those 
-who are eharitablj disposed, will reeolleet that 
he was a martyr to iO health ; that Nature had 
bestowed upon him a discocitented mind $ that his 
nerves were in a eontinoed state of irritation; and 
that to preserve equanimity of temper when goad- 
ed by the shaita <^' calumny and malice, requires 
sadi an extraordinary decree of fortitude and 
passive courage as few individuals are found to 
possess. His iaolts are remembered, while the 
wonderful bloom and oneommon vigour of his ge- 
nius, are forgotten or eoneealed. The productjon 
from whieh his merits are in generd estimated, 
is that which is called ** The Confetdoru .•" a 
-work written under the pressure of calamity, in 
aieknessand in sorrow; amidst fears, distresses, 
and aoflferings ; when the infirmities which accom- 
pany old age, and the debility which attends con- 
tinual ill health, had injured the tone of his mind, 
overpowered his reason^ and perverted his feel- 
ings to sueh a deme, as to create an almost total 
transformation of the character of the man, and 
deprive him of his identity : but this degrading 
work ought, in jsandour, to be considered as a de- 
plorable instance of the weakness of human na- 
tore^ and how unable it is to support its own dig- 
nity when attacked by the adversities of fortone, 
and the malice of mankind. The greatness of 
Rousseau ought to be erected on a different basis : 
for his earliest works are certainly sufficient to 
lapport the extent of his &meas an author, how- 
ever diey may on partieular subjects expose his 
intejtrity as a man. 

The anxieties which a vehemence of imagina- 
tion, and a tender texture of the nervous system, 
at all times produce, are highly injurioos to the 
faculties of the mind ; and, when accompanied by 
ocknesa or by sorrow, wear out the intellect in 
propOTtioD to it! vigour and activity. To use the 
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piqmUr metaphor upoo thiftsabjeety « The sword: 
oeeomes too sharp fur the scabbard ;'* and the 
hodj and ihe mind are thereby exposed to ma« 
timl destraetJon. The tear of \»ty would' dr(^ 
evea from the jaundifed eje of jeaionaj^ wereib 
cspaUe of djaoerning the.direful pan^a With which 
the succesifiil oandidatea for fame purchase their 
•Qvied pre-eminence. Calumny; would dash its 
poisonous chalice to the ground, were the heart- 
rending sighs which hut too oCten aeoompany the 
labours of genius more generally known. Dis- 
ease, anxiety, pain languor, deapondetiey, and: a 
long train or oppressive maladiei^ are the usuak 
froita of intense application and continual studj ; 
the faculties frequently sink under their own ex- 
ertions; and the bright prospects which hope* 
sometimes delusively opens to the view, oftea 
close in eternal darkness. Were these cireum. 
stances r«:cniilesled, envy would not only Vithhold 
its sting, and malice forgo its mischief, but hst«i' 
to the voice of pity, and releittingly c^er to the- 
victim their kindest solace and support. Of the 
truth of these ohaervatiooi^ the celebrated Hailer 
furnishes a mejjMrable bojl: melancholy instance. 
Urxed by the love of fama to^trosecute his van*, 
ous studies with unremitting severity, his spirits< 
became at length so terribly, depressed, that the* 
great powers of his (Nice vigorous- and exaitedf 
mind were impeded in their exertkinf. until opi* 
um, or some other medicine oi a. similar nature^ 
I'eleased them from the melanchofy. hy wlqch 
they were subdued. So thick, indeed' wattle- 
gloom whioh overspread hiS' mind, thai he fre* 
queutly fiinded a vast ahyss was. opening before 
him, and that demons, were waiting to ^ag htm' 
down, in order to inflict the moat direfial tortures, 
on his soul for the moral errors into whicb he 
conceited he bad been involuDtarily betrayed. 

Religious melancholy ia^ of all other deserip- 

tions of this dreadful disease, most heighteneib and 

aggravated by SoUtude. The di«a<lful ideft of 

naviog irretrievably lost the divine fasrour^ and of 

B an object unworthy of the intereession of 
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our Saviour, ioeesatintly ha«ms the raiud, labour- 
ing under relipons despondeney ; and the iixiagi> 
naiioii being l<;ft, in Solitude, entirety to its own 
-workings, increases the horrors whieh such 
thoughts must unayoidably inspire. 

Her lash Tisiphone that moment shskes ; 
The mind she scourges -with a thoasHnd snakes, 
And to her aid, with many a thundering yell ; 
Calls her dire sisters from the gulf of hell ! 

These mental tortures, even when heightened 
bj the gloominess of Solitude, are frequently still 
further increased by the niischierons doctrines of 
bigoted priests, who, by mistaking the effects of 
nervous derailments or thecAogiAal errors, for 
the compunctious vi8ilins:s of a guilty mind, es- 
tablish and matm*e. by the injudicious application 
of scriptural texts, and precepts nf casuistry, the 
very disease which they^ thus ignorantly and pre- 
sumptuously endeavour to remove. The wound, 
thua tainted by the most virulent and oorrosive of 
the intelleetnal poison^ becomes extremely dif- 
ficult to cure. The pure and uneontaminared te- 
nets of the Christian faith furnish, perhaps, the 
surest antidotes ^ and when these balms of true 
comfort are infused by such enlightened and dis- 
eerotng minds as Luther, Tillotson, and Clarke, 
the roost rational hope naay be entertained nf a 
speedy recovery. The writini^s of those holy 
teachers confirm the truth of the observation, 
that the deleterious gloom of superstition assumes 
a darker aspect in the shades of retirement, and 
they uniformly • exhort the unhappy victims of 
this religious error to avo«d Solitude as the most 
certain enemy of this dreadful infirmity. 

Solitude* however, is not the only soil in which 
this noxious weed springs up, and spreads around 
its bideful glooms: it sometimes appears with 
deeply-rooted violence in minds unused to retire- 
ment of every kind. In the course of ray practiee 
as a physician, I was called upon to attend a 
young l»dy» whose nataral disposition had been 
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CKtrcmeiT ch ec r f ai^ mitil « wvere fit (tf sekness 
damped her spirits, and readered her avene V> 
all tbeae fivdr pfeaanret whioh fiEueinate theyoadi- 
Mmind. Tite debility of her frame, and the 
dMng^ of her temper were not auffieieotly at- 
tended to io the early stages of her conwdea- 
eence. The anxiety of her mhid was visible in 
the altered fiealarea of l»er faee $ and ahe was 
^«q«entlj heard to expreita ttcbmehoijr regret, 
thatikhe had eonamned ao many hoars iu the fri- 
-mloos, though innocent, ainiuementB of the age. 
Time incneased, trr almost impereeptible degrees, 
these symptoms of approscbing mehmeholy ; and 
at length exfaiWted themselves by penitential hi- 
mentations of the ain ahe had eommitted with re- 
spect to the most trifling aetions qf her life, and 
in which no shadow of oSence ooald possibly be 
foond. hi the time I was oaHed m, this sapanti- 
tioos mdanaholy was attended wit^ e«ptain indi- 
eatkms of mental derao|;emeot. The distemper 
clearly originated in the mdispotntlon of the body, 
and the ghmmT apprehensions w))i«h ^sease and 
pain bad mtrodneed into the mind, daring a period 
of many months. This ooee Kvely, handsome, 
hot now almost inmne female, was dally attacked 
with such violent paroxysms of her complaint, 
that she lost all sense of hei> silaation, and ex- 
claimed, in hoirid distraction and deep despair, 
that her perdition was already seeomplished, and 
that thejiend$ "tipere imiiiifig to r&cen^ her nuiy 
and^Murg it I'n/s the bitterest tormtnia ofhglL 
Her constitution, however, - still ibrtonatay re- 
tained saffiotent strength to enable aite, by the 
power of medicine, graduaHy to change its tsm- 
perament, and to reduce the violence of the fever, 
which had beca long preying upon her life Her 
mind became more calm in proportion as her 
nerves recovet^ their former tone ; and when 
her inteliectual powers were in a condition to be 
actfid on with eflfect, I snocessfoMy coooteracted 
tfce biileibi effects of SopersriUon by the whote- 
•^««faaon of real HeHgio,,, and Vestored, by 
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: Another initmice of a similnr natiire oeeorreil 
▼ery reoeotlj, in whiob the pitfieiit experienced 
ail those fyfuptoms whieh prognoBticate tbe an. 
pr«ieh of religtous melaneiioty, aad the eomple- 
BOp ot whose sorrow and despoodeney wouJd 
quickly have been effected, if good fortune had 
JMM depn ved her of the adviee of an wnorant and 
wggted priest, to whom her friends, when 1 was 
©Wied In, bad resolved to apply. This young lady, 
'whoae mind, remained pure and nneorrupted 
amidst all the hizuines and dissipations whieh 
niually secompaoy iliostriotn hirth and elevated 
Malion^ possessed by Nature great tranquiliity ef 
dMpOKtion, and lived with qnretude aad content, 
for- retired from the pleasures of the wodd. I 
bad been long aeqownted with her family, and 
entertained for thens the warmest esteem. The 
dangerous oonditinn of her heaiKh gare me great 
ani^iety and .eoaeem | for whenerer she was left 
one moment to herself, and even in eompany, 
whewever she dosed her eyes, a thoasand horiid 
spectres presented theraaelTes to her disordered 
mind, and seemed ready to deroar her from eve* 
rr eorner of the apartment 1 anqoired irhether 
these imaginary spectres made any impresiioii 
upon the affeetioos of her heart ; hat she answer* 
ed in the negative, , and described the horrors 
"Which flhe felt from the supposed fierceness of 
their cyes» and the tfareatemng gestiecdatioRS ef 
their bodies. I endeavoured to oompose her, hy 
988uring her that they were the creatures of her 
own fancy, the wild chimeras of a weakened 
bmin ; that her long oonrse of ill health had af- 
fected her raind ; and that, when a proper course 
of medJdne, dietic regimen, and gentle exercise, 
had restored her strength, these dreadful appear- 
ances would &ve way to the most delightful vU 
»ons. The course I pursued succeeded in a short 
time beyond my most sanguine expectation^ 
and I raised her langnid powers to health and 
happmess. But if she had confided the anxieties 
of her mind to her confessor, instead of her phy- 
sician, the holy lather would, in all probabiiity. 
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have Mcnbed her gloomy apprehension to the 
maehmatit'iis of the devil, and fanve used iiolhiitg 
but purciy spiritual antidotes to destroy the<ii, 
which wuutd have increa«ed the melaocholj, and 
possibly ha%e thrown her into the darkest abyss 
ot' rr*adnes>^ and despair. 

This grievous malady, indeed, ia not the exdo- 
siveofTsprmg of mistaken piety and religioas zeal; 
for it frequeitily invades minds |iowcrful by na- 
tare^ improved by wience. and assisted by ra- 
tional society. Health, learning, caAversationy 
hiuhly advantageous as they unquestionably are 
to the powers both of the body and tlie mind, 
have, rn particular instances, been found ineapa* 
ble of resisting the influence of jjiteose specuia- 
ti<M), an atrabilarioos constitution, and a snperati* 
tious habit. I have already mentioned the thick 
cloud of mfclaneboly which ol>scui*ed the latter 
days of the great and justly celebrated HaUer, 
which were passed under the oppression of a re- 
ligious despondency, that robbed him not only of 
all enjoy ment, but almost of life itsel£ Ouhog 
the long period ot' four years, immediately ante- 
cedent to his death, he lived (if such a state 
could be called existence) in continual misery ; 
except, iudet*d, at those short intervals wheo the 
returning powers of his mind enabled hiro, by the 
employment of his pen, to experience a tempo- 
rary relief. A long course of ill health had 
forced him into an excessive use of opium, and by 
taking gradually tnct eased quantities of that in- 
spissated juice, he kept himself continually flucto* 
ating bf>tv een a st»t€ of mim! unnaturally elevat* 
ed and deeply dejected ; for the fir^t effects of 
this powerful drug are like those of a strong sti- 
inuiating cordial, but they are soon succeeded by 
universHi languor, or irresistible propensity to 
Bleep, attended with dreams of the most agitated 
and enthnsiaBtio nature. I vas myself an eye- 
witness of the dreary melancholy into which this 
Rreat and go^d „,«„ was plunged about two years 

^t unwelcome hand of Death, released Jiin 
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from his pains. The soeiety whieli, during that 
time, he vas most soltcitoas to obtain, ivas that 
of priests and ecclesiastics of every deicrtption : 
he was aneasy when they were not with him : nor 
was he always happy in his choice of these spi* 
ritual comforters ; for though, at times, he was 
attended by some of the- most enlightened and 
oftho<fox divines of the age and country in which 
he lived, he was at others surroande*! by those 
whom nothing but the reduced and ab.ieot state 
of his faculties would have suffered him to en- 
dnre« But during even this tembie subversion 
of his intellectual power*, his love of glory still 
survived in its original radiance, and defied all 
the terrors both of heaven and earth to destroy or 
diminish their force. Haller had embraced very 
deep and seriou*- notions of the importance of 
Christianity to the salvation of the soul, and the 
redcftiption of mankind, which by the ardency of 
his temper, and the saturnine disposition of his 
mind, were carried into a mtstlilcen zeal and ap- 
prehension ; and, instead of affording the comfort 
and consolation its tenets and principles are so 
eminently calculated to inspire, aggravated his 
feelings and destroyed his repose. In a letter 
which he wrote a few days before bis death, to 
his great and good friend the celebrated Heyne 
of Gottingen, in which he announces the deep 
sense he entertained from his great age and 
muHiplied infirmities of his impending dissolu- 
tion, he expressed his firm belief of Revelation, 
and his faith in the mercy of God, and the inter- 
cession of Jesus Christ; but hints his fears lest 
the manifold sins, and the various errors and 
transgressions which the natural frailty of man 
must have accumulated during a course of ^cveti* 
ty years, should have rendered his soul tooT guilty 
to expect the promised mercy to repentant sin- 
neri. and eamestlv requests of him to mqmreof 
his acqoaintoncc IJess, the virtuous divme of thiit 
pUice, whether he could not furnish him with 
some pious work, that might tend to decrease the 
terrors he felt from the idea of approaching death. 
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and wBeve hh tortnred spirit from the ap|»reh€«« 
iioa cf eum«l puowhroent. The »ntime«A» 
vbich oecufM the mind of th» piou» {OiHowiOier 
when the dreaded hour a«t,08Uy arrived; wbctiiw 
it was comfonted by the bright rays of iiope, or 
dtsinayed into total ediiiae hf the dark clouds <* 
despair, those who sttrrouadfed his djiog coneh 
have not communicated to the worW. Dentil, 
whiU it released both his body a^wi.his wind from 
the pakiful infirmities and deHnbn^ m»der vrhteb 
they had so long and so severely snfFercd, left hn 
fame, which, while liriiig, he had vahied moeh 
deax«r than hhVtfe, exposed to the oHiel shilfUot 
slander and malevolenoe. A joan^ noMeman of 
the canton of Berne, either moved bj hie own 
taaliee, or made an instrament of the mltlioe of 
olhera, stsserted in a leUer, whWsh was for a lon^ 
time puMiely exhibited in the univerait^ of Qot- 
tineen, that Halter had m his last moments d«*ied 
his betief of the truth of Christianity. Eat those 
by whom he was then surrannded, hetray.,hy the 
mopacation of this falsehood, the feirs thc^ en- 
tertain of the firm sopiKirt which his approbation 
would have given to that pure and pious system 
of religion, which they, it is wellknown, are so 
disposed to destroy. For certain it is, that Haller 
never doubted of any of the attributes of the Oei'> 
ty, except his mercy ; and this doubt was not the 
ofl^rini^nf infidelity, but a crude abortion of that 
morbid melaaoholy, which, during his latter days, 
aettlfcd so severely on his distempered raiad. 
Tbe same dread w^ich he entertained of d^th, 
has been fek with equal, if not greater homor, by 
asinds as powerful and less supierstitious. HeeisfH 
didly confessed the important and abstruse point 
upon which he had not been able to satisfy him- 
selC His high sense of Tirtue made even lus ovo 




tive with Justice j and he nofortunately conceived 
that no repentance however sineere, eoakl «o 
T»nriiy the siafai, and, as be iraagiaedy dofdoraUe 
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oorraplkn oCbia teal, at to render k werthj'of 
cUvioe graee. So aUerly bad the mdanehnlj de- 
jeetioa of bit ibJimI depmed him of a just Mme 
of bis own cbaraot^r, and a perfect knowledge of 
the nature of the Almighty. The moumfiil pro- 
penalty of this great oma mnst* if be bad patted 
hit dayt either in piout abatioenee or irrational 
Solitijidey have hurried him rapidly into iritecover* 
ablefrensy : but Haller enjoyed the patronage of 
the great, die eonverwticm of the learned, the 
eoropany of the poUte ; and be not only tnapend* 
e4 the effeeU of bit malady, and of the medieinea 
by which be attempted to relieve it, by thete ad- 
-vantnget, but by the aeieocet, which he to dearlv 
]oved» and so auccettfully enltivated. The horri- 
ble evil, however, bowed him down in apite of all 
hia eifortt, and partieolarly opprened him wlien- 
ever he relaxed from his literary porauiti, or 
eonaolted hit gboaUy comfortera on the lott con- 
dition of bis soul. 

SolitHde, to a mind Jabouring under these erro« 
ueous uotioos of i-eligion, operates like a rack, fay^ 
-whicb the. imagination inflicts the severest torturea 
on the soul^ A native of Geneva, a young roan 
of very elegant tnanners, and a highly cultivated 
mind, some time aince eoDmlted me upon the wA- 
ject of a nervous compbint, which I immediately 
discovered to be the cnnaeqoence of a mistaken 
zeal for religion, a dispoaitioii naUirally aedentaryy 
and a habit which ia tfiofrequctitly indmffed in So* 
Vitade by unlhiitking youtk These eirco mttances 
bad already made the most dreadful initMds both 
on bis body and his mind. Hit emaciated frame 
vat daily enfeebled by bit paraJized intdleett, and 
he at length fell into a tettJed melancholy, which 
continued four yeart to defy the power of medi- 
cine, and finally dettn^ed his nervous system. 
A strong conviction ol the heinous sin into which 
the blindness oC his passion, and evil example, had 
le<i him at length flushed suddenly on his mind, 
and he felt, with the keenest compnnctions of a 
wotinded conscience, how impious he most appeav 
to the aU-8ceiog eye u( the Great Creator. Cr 
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slernatton and awmfty seized hi* goilly roiiid 5 and 
the seiiae of Virtue atid religion, which he -watfia- 
tnrailv dHpowd to entertain, wrved onJy to m- 
erea^ his horror and distraction. He would hate 
sought a refuge from the arrows of remorse under 
the protecting shields of peniience and prayer, 
hut a scrupulons apprehension interijosed the idea 
that it would he profiuiatkm in so guilty a anner 
to exercise the offices of a pure and holy religwo. 
He at length, however, proceeded to conf«^»u ; 
but recolleeting, after every disclosure, thaV lie 
had still omitted many of his transgrcsriOOSi ad*-' 
tfooal horrors seized upon bia mind, and tortnTed* 
hjc feelings on the irrecoi;erabfe eondition of hiS' 
gotlty looJ. At intervals, indeed, be was able to 
perceive that the perturbations of his mind were 
Ae produce of his disorganized frame and diaor- 
dered sptrit ; and he endeavoured to recruit iHe 
one by air and excxdse, and to dissipate the otHw 
by scenes of festivity and mirth : but his disorder 
had fixed its fibres too dee\4y in his constitution 
to be eradicated by such slight and temporary re- 
medies. From the inefiBcacioos antidotes of so- 
cial pleasure and worldly dissipatioo, he was induc- 
ed to try the calm and sedentary effects of soli- 
tary study ; but his faculties were incapable of 
taating the refined and elegant occupations^ of 
learning and the rouse : his powers of reasooing 
were destroyed ; his sensibilities, exoeptiag on 
the subject of his complaints were dried up ; and 
neither the sober investigations of science, nor 
the more lively charms of poetry, were eap^ 
of afTording him the least consolation. Into so ab- 
ject a state, ihdeed, did his intellectual facoltierat 
length fall, that he had not, during one period, 
suffie(en,t ability to compute the change due to him 
from anv piece of coin in the common transac- 
tions of life : and he conlessed that he had been 
frequently tempted, by the deepness of his dif- 
tre«s, to release both his body and his mind from 
their cruel siffferingt, and <* to shake impatienily 
his great affliction ofT' by self destruction } hat 
<^hat the idea of heaping new puuishment on his 
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soii^ by tii« perpetration of this additiooal erime, 
continuallT nterpoted, uid nved lihn from the 
guilty deea. During tliit ttate of mental deranke* 
ment, he tiBttonate^ met vitb a liberal miMed 
and rational dWine, -who, free JTrom the errora of 
prieatcra^ and poasetted of % proftnnd koow« 
ledge of toe rirtttes of refigion and the atrnotnre 
of the hitman mind, undertooi: the ardnouiy hat 
humane and tmly philaaophie taak cC endeavoor* 
f ng to hring back bis mind to a rational lente of 
it* goilt* and to a firm ho|>e of pardon through 
the inlereeaaoo of our Saijoor. KeUgioo, that 
aweek and certain comfiirter of haman woes, at 
length efieeted a partial reeoYer7,«>nd restored him 
to a degree of tnoqullfity and repoae ; hut he still 
oootimied to aniier, for years afterward, so |T*at 
a misery from Uie shattet^ eondition or his 
nerves, that he eonld not even compose a letter 
upon the most trifihtg and tndtflTerent sabjett with« 
oat the greatest labwr and pain. As his feelings 
had never been hurt by any sense of injury re« 
oeired from manldnd, he entertained no antipa* 
thy to his species i but as he igas conscious that 
his reduced state of health prevented him (rom 
keeping up any rational or pleasing intercourse 
with them, he felt a sort of abhorrence to society, 
and refused, e^en when advised by his physicians 
and intimate friends, to mingle in its pleunres, or 
engage in ita coneerni. The proposal, indeed, ap- 
peared.aa extravagant and absurd to hisTedings, ail 
U a man, almost chokipg under the convnhion of 
a e^vifirmed asthroa, had been told that it was only 
necessary for him to breathe freely, in order to 
aeqniro perfect ease. This deplorable state of 
health induced him to consult several Italian and 
Bnglish physicians ; and being advised to try the 
elTects of a sea voyage, he set sail for Riga, where 
he safely arrived ; but, aAer a residence of six 
nionthi, found himself unaltered, and precisely 
in the tame dreadful condition in which he had 
let sail. Oo his return.. I was called in to hifl 
aaaistance. There were at this period bot very 
few of tbose gloomy and noxious vapours of su« 

O 
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pentitioD, which had to tor men ted his m'uul, re9 
maining ; but bis body, and particalarlj his ner- 
Tous system, was still racked with agoniziug pyiafc 
I had the good fortone to afford him great reUef *, 
and wheo, at tim^ his sufferings were suspended, 
and his spirits enlivened by pleasing conversatioo, 
he was certain!; one of the rnr>8t entertaining men, 
both as to the vivacity of his wit, the shrewdness 
of his observations, the powers of his reaaoning, 
and the aoUdity of his judgment, that I had ever 
known. 

These instances clearly evince how dangerous 
Solitude may prove to roindt predisposed, oy ac- 
cident or nature, to indulge a misdirected imagi- 
nation, either upon the common sobieets of lite, 
•r upon the more important and adecting topic 
of religion ; but it roust not be oonehided from 
the observations I have already made, that a ra^ 
tional retirement from the vices, the vanities^ and 
the vexations of the world, is equally unfriendly, 
under ail circumstances, to a sickly mind. The 
eool and quiet repose which seclusion afS>rds, is 
frequently the most advantageous remedy which 
can be adopted ror the recovery of a disturbed 
imagination. It would, indeed, be the height of 
absurdity to recommend to a person suffering un- 
der a derangement of the nervous system, the 
diversions and dissipations of public life, when it 
is knowu, by sad experience, as well as by daily 
observation, that the least hurry disoi^era their 
frame^ and the gentlest intercourse palpitates their 
hearts^ and shakes their brains^ almost to detrac- 
tion. The healthy and robust can have no i<Wa 
how violent the slightest touch vibrates through 
the trembling nerves of. the dejected valetudiaa" 
nan. The gay and healthv, therefoie. seldom 
sympathize with the sorrowml and the sick. This, 
inde«<l, is one reason why those who, having lost 
the firm and vigorous tone of n>ind which is so 
essentially necessary in the intercoorset of the 
world, generallv abandon Society, and seek in the 
softness of Sohtude a solace for their cares and 
•nxieties ; for there they frequently find a km«l 
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Btyfttin, where the soul resu free from digtnrb- 
ance, and in time appeases the violence of its 
emotions : for *• the fosier nurse of Nature is 
repose." Experience, alas ! sad experience, has 
but too well qualified me to treat of this subject 
In the fond expectation of being able to re-estab- 
lish my nervous system, and to regain that health 
which I had broken down and almost desti'oyedy 
by iptense application, 1 repsured to the Circle of 
Westphalia, in order to taste the waters of Pyr- 
nont, and to divert the melanchoK of my mind 
by the company which resorts to that celebraied 
ipnng : but, alas ! I was unable to enjoy the lively 
scene j and I walked through multitudes oif the 
great, the elegant and the gaj, in painful stupor, 
scarcely recognizing the features of my friends, 
and fearful of being noticed by those who knew 
me. The charms of wit and the splendours of 
youthful beauty, we're to roe as onalluring as age 
And ugliness, when joined to the deformities of 
▼ice, nnd the fatiguing prate of senseless folly. 
During this miserable impotence of soul, and 
while I -vainly sought a temporary relief of my 
own calamity, 1 was hourly assailed by a crowd of 
wretched souls, who implored me to afford them 
toy professional aid, to alleviate those pains which 
time, alas ! had fixed in their constitutions, and 
which depended more ofi the management and 
reformation of their own minds, than on the pow- 
ers of medicine to cure. Fop— 

I could not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with a sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the stuff d bosom of that perilous stuff 
- Which weigh*d upon the heart. 

To avdd these painful importunities,! fiew from 
the t^Kteless scenes with abrupt and angry vio- 
lence ; and confining myself to the Solitnde of 
my apartments, passed the lingering day in dreary 
dejecticnii manng on the melancholy group fro*« 
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which 1 hwl ju|t escaped Kat my boiue d'ld ad 
tons afiiird me an.&tvJuiD' I wss on tiie ennhig 
day •MMiIeti bj an host of Ujpoehon«l watts, at- 
tended by tbdr jespe^tive advisei-s, who, white 
niY owD neryoM niAlttdy was raging at iu full 
Ii4gbt« stunned me with the vartona details «f 
ImT imaginary w<je», and exeruoiated me the 
whole day with their uufound^ aih and torment* 
m Uroentatioiis. The lrieiid\y approach ok ni^ht 
atiength relieved me from their imvortunitiet % 
hat my spirits had beeti so ezbaualed, my feehnfgs 
flo vexed, my patieuoe so tired, and the sensibili- 
ties oi mr mind «r> aggravajted, by the perseeatioB 
I had esdiired. tfaat— 

" Tif'd Nature's aweet rcil«#er, halroy sleep/' 

fied from my eyes j and I lay restless opon my 
eoiwh, alive only to my misextes, in a state of u^ 
gnish more inaupportalAe than my bitterett ene- 
mies would, I b(»pe, hate inftieted on me. About 
noQo, on the ensning day, while 1 was endeaTOctr- 
ing to procure on the sofa a short repose, the 
Frioeess Orlow, accompanied by tvo other very 
agreeable Russian ladies, whMe eompany and oon- 
reraation it was both my pricte and my pleasure 
(Vequently to enjoy, si|ddenfy entered my apart- 
ment, to inquire after my heakh, of the state of 
which they had received an aeooont only a lew 
hours before ; but such was the petulance of tem- 
per into which my disordered mind betrayed me, 
that I immediatehr rose, and with Uftcivil vehe- 
mence, requested they would not disturb me» 
The fair intriidera instantiy left the room. Abaat 
an hour atlerwwd^ and while I waa refleding on 
the impropriety of my conduct the prince him- 
self honoured me with a vint He placed himself 
on a chair close by the coocb on which I lay, and, 
■with that kind aftection which belongs to his cha- 
racter, inquhred, whh the tendereat and moMi ^m* 
jpathlzing ooncern, into die canae of my disorder, 
'here was a charm in his kindness and attention, 
t «)Aened, in some degree^ the vioienae of my 
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paint. He eoDiinaed hisTMit for 10106 time ; and 
when he was about to leave me, after prrniMiiig 
that I kneir him too well to tatpeet that tapentK- 
tion had anj influence in hit mind, «aiil, *' Let roe 
advise jou, whenever you find yourself in so wasp- 
ish and petalant a mood, as you roust have been 
in when you tui'ned the princess and her oompa- 
HJont out of the room, to endeavour to cheek the 
▼iolenoe of your temper ; and I think you will 
£nd it an excellent expedient for this purpose, i^ 
<while any friend is kindly inquiring; after your 
liealth, however arerse you may be at the moment 
40 flueh an inquiry, instead of driving him to un- 
civily away, you would employ yourself in a silent 
menul repitition of The L9rd't Prayer : it might 
prove very salutary, and would certainly be much 
more satisfactory to your mind." No advice could 
be better imagined than this was to divert the 
amotions of impatience, by creating in the mind 
new objects of attention, and turning the raging 
"eurrant of distempered thought into a more pure 
and peaceful channel. Experience, indeed, hat 
enabled mc to announce the effieaey and virtue 
of this expedient. I hav6 frequenrly, by the prae- 
lice of it, defeated the fui7 of the petulant pat- 
aont, and completely subdued many of those 
absurdities which vex and teize us in the hours of 
grief and'during the sorrows of siekness. Others 
also, to whom I have recommended it, have ex- 
perienced from It similar effects. The prince, 
«« my gnide, philosopher, and friend,*' a few 
-weeks after he had given me this wise and salu- 
tary advice, consulted me respecting the difficulty 
be frequently laboured under in suT^pressing the 
violence of those transports of afl^ction which he 
bore toward his ^oung and amiable consort and 
wh*>eh, in a pri^vions conversation on philosoptiie 
8ub',eets, I had t&Hously exhorted him to check, 
under a conviction, 'hat a steady flame is more 
permanent and pure than a raging fire. He ask- 
e<l me with wime concern, what expedient I could 
recommend to h»m as most likely to coitroul 
those emotfOBit whieh happy lovers are to vKf* 
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to indulge. « My dear friend," 1 replied, «* tbeve 
!• DO expedient can surpass your own ; and when- 
ever the interoperance of passion is in danger ol 
aabverting the dictates of reason, repeat IM 
JjunTt Prayer, and I have no doubt you will foil 

When the roind is thus enabled to ebeck and 
resulate the effects of the pasaiona, and bring back 
the temper to its proper tone and rational bia% 
the serenity and calmness of SoJitude swatsta the 
aehievement,and completes the victory. lt\a then 
ao far from infusing into the mind the ▼»«2»«« 
poisons we have belbre described, that it affordj 
a soft and |>ieasing baira to the soul ; and, instead 
of being iu greatest enemy, becomes its highest 
blessing and its warmest friend. 

Solitude, indeed, as I have already otoserved, la 
far from betraying wett-regalated minds either 
into the miseries of melanchcAy , or the daiigera of 
eccentricism. It raises a healthy tod vigorou* 
imagination to its noblest production, elevates it 
when dejected, calms it when disturbe<l, and re* 
stores it, when partially dilordered, to ilsoatoral 
tone It is. as in every other matter, whether 
physical or moral, the abuse of Solitude which 
renders it dangerous ; like every powerful medi- 
cine, it is attende<l, when missipplied. w»th the 
most mischievous consequences j but, when pro- 

Serly administered, is pleasant in its taste, and 
ighly salutary in its effects. He who knows how 
to enjoy it can 

. truly tell 

To live in Solitude is with Truth to dwell ; 
Where gay Content with healthy Temperaocc 
meets, 
. And Learning intermixes all its sweets ; 
Where Friendship, Elegance, and Arts unite 
To make the hours glide social, easy, bright : 
He tastes the converse of the purest mind : 
Tho* raild, vet manly ; and tho' plain, refia'd ; 
And thro* the tnoral world expatiates wide, 
»uth as his end, and Virtue as his gaid«. 
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CHAP. VI. 

. The Influence of SoStude on the Pammu, 

The passioDs lose in Solltnde a certain portion 
of that regulating weight by which in Societj 
they are guided and controuled. the oouiiteracting 
effects produced by variety, the restraints impos- 
ed bv the obligations of cmlity, and the checks 
-which arise from the calls of humanity, occur 
much less frequently in Retirement than amidst 
^e multifarious transactions of a busy worlds 
The desires and sensibilities of the heart having 
no real objects on which thtir vibrations can pen- 
dulate, are stimulated and increased by the pow* 
ers of imagination. All the propensities of the 
floul, indeed, experience a degree of restlessnesa 
and vehemence greater than they ever feel while 
diverted by the pTcasureB,8ubdued by the surround- 
ing distresses, and engaged by the business of ac- 
tive and social life. 

The calm which seems to accompany the mind 
in its retreat is deceitful ; the passions are secret- 
ly at work within the heart ; the imagination is 
continually heaping fuel on the latent fire, and at 
length the labourinK desire bursts forth, and glows 
with volcanic heat and fury. The temporary in- 
activity and inertness which Retirement seems to 
imitoae, may cheek, but cannot subdue the ener- 
gies of spirit. The high pride and lofty ideas of 
great and independent minds may be, for a while, 
lulle«I into repose ; but the moment the feelings 
of such a character «re awakened by indignity or 
outrage, its anger springs like an elastic body 
drawn from its centre, and pierces with vigorous 
severity the object that provoked it. The perils 
of Solitude, indeed, always increase in proportion 
as the sensibilities, imaginations, and passions of 
its votaries are quick excursive, and violent The 
man may be the inmate of a cottage, but the same 
passions and inclinations still lodge within his 
heart : Am mansion may be changed, but ih^' 
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residence it. the tame ; and though they tfipear 
10 be tileot and aiidiaturbed« the^ are secrecy '»- 
iueocingalltbepropentitietof his heart . What- 
ever be the etose of hit retirement, whether 4t 
be a tente of aadeterred raisfortane, the ing;rt- 
titode of tupposed fnendt, the panjtt of deapited 
love, or the ditappoiDtmenti of ambition, nieiiaor7 
preirentt the voQnd from healing, and tting;* the 
toal with indigoation and retenlmcnt Th« im- 
age of departed pleasnret haantt die mind, and 
robt it of itt withed tranqniliity. The rurmg 
pattion ttiil tobrittt : it fixes itself more ttroog- 
Ij on the tkuej i moveB with greater ag^tatioir 4 
and becomety ia retiremem^ in proportion at it it 
SneUned to Vice or Virtue, either a horrid and 
tormentinf. i^cire, inflicting apprehention and 
dismay, or a deUghtiul and supporting ang^^ Ir- 
radiating the eoontenance wUb tmiies of joy,^and 
filling the heart with peaoe and gladnr" 



Blett 18 the man, as for as earth can blesti 
Whose meator d Pastions reach no wild excess r 
Who, urg'd by Nature » wice, her gifts enjoys; 
Xor other meant than Nature's force employs. 
While warm with youth the sprightly current 

flows, 
Each viyid tente with vig'rout rapture ginwt $ 
And when he droops beneath the band of age. 
No Tidout habit stings with fruitless rage ; 
Gradual hit itrength snd gay tensations cease. 
While joys tumultuous smk in silent peace. 

The extraordinary power which tlie Passions 
assume, and the improper channel in which they 
are apt to flow in retired situations, is conspieoons 
from the greater acrimony with which they are 
in general tainted in small villages than in large 
towns. It is true, indeed, thttt they do not always 
explode in such 8itafttion& -with the open and dar- 
ing violence w. ich they exhibit in a metropolis ; 
but !e buried, as it were, ^nd mouldering in the 
jf'som, wiih a more malignant and consuming 
■^lae. To those who only observe the listless* 
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neat and longuor -which distinguish the cltarae's 
ten of those who reside in sinull prfiviiicial towns, 
the slow aod uniform rotation of amuseraeots 
avhich fills up the leisure of their lives ; the con- 
fused wildness of their cares ; the poor subier- 
Cages to which they are continually resorting, in 
order to avoid the clouds of discontent that im- 
pend, in angry darkness, over iheir heads ; tha« 
lagging current of their drooping sv»irit8 5 the 
mf^rable iioverty of their inteUeclual powers ; 
the eagerness with which they strive to raise a 
card party; the transports tlicy enjoy on the 
prospect of any new diversion, or occasional ex- 
iiibition ; tjie haste with which they run toward 
ttny sadden unexpected iioise that interrupts 
the deep silence of their situation ; and the pa- 
tient industry with which, from day to day, they 
watch each other's conduct, and circulate reports 
of every action of each other's lives, will scaree- 
Ij Imagine that any virulence of passion can dis- 
turb the bnsoms of persons who live in so quiet 
and seemingly composed a state. But the unoc- 
cupied time and barren minds of such characters 
«ause the faintest .emotions, and moat common 
desires, to act with all the violence of high and 
untamed )>assious. The lowest diversions, a cock 
fighting, or a poney race, make the bosom of a 
country 'squire beat with the highest rapture ; 
while the inability to attend the monthly hall fills 
the minds of his wife and daughter with the 
keenest anguish. Circumstances, which scarcely 
reake any imi>ression on those who reside in the 
metropolia, plunge every description of residents 
ID a country vilUige into all the extravagancies of 
joy, or the dejections of sorrow ; from the peer 
to the peasant, from the duchess to the dairy 
'maid, %11 is rapture and convulsion. Coropetitioii 
is carried on for the humble honours and petty 
interests of a sequesterad town, or miserable ham* 
let, with as much heat and rancour, as it is for 
the highest dignities and greatest emoluments of 
the state. Upon many occasions, indew,^ ambi- 
tion, envy, revenge, and all the disordyly an* 
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mal^naot paMicmay are felt and exerc'iBed with « 
greater degree of violence and obstinacy amVdat 
the little oontentjont of clay-built eottagea, than 
ever prevailed anaidtt the highest coinniotions of 
ooarta. Plutareh relates, that when Cacaar, after 
hii appointiaost to the government of Sp«ii» 
oaine to a little town as he was pasaing the Alpa» 
hia frienda, by way of mirth, took oecasion to aay, 
<* Can there here be any disputes for offices, any 
eootsntjons for preeedeney, or sueh envy and am- 
bitM» as we hehold among the great in all Uie 
traniaotiena of imperial Rome ?^ The idea be^ 
trayed their ignorance of human nature ; while 
the celebrated reply of their great eomroander, 
that he vfould rather be thtfrtt man in thie Uttle 
iovm^ than the tecvndeven in the imperial city^ 
spoke the langni^e, not of an individual, but of the 
species ; and matructed them that there is nQ 
place, however insignificant, in which the same 
passions do not proportionately prevail. Tbe 
humble competitors for village honours, however 
low and subordinate they may be, feel as great 
anxiety for pre-eraiqence, as much jealoosy of 
rivals, and as violent envy against superiors, as 
agiute the bosoms of the most ambitious states- 
men in contending for the highest price of gUny, 
of riches, or of power. The. manner, perhaps, 
in which these inferior candidates exert their pas- 
sions may he less artful, and the objects of them 
leas noble, but they are eertainly not leai vim- 
lent *< Having," says EopheUa, who had quitted 
London, to enjoy the -quietude and happneas of a 
rural village, « been driven by the mere necessi- 
ty of escaping from absolute inactivity, to make 
nsyaelf more acquainted with the affaira and hap- 
piness of this place,! am now na longer an abso- 
lute stranger to rttrc/ cancwrtaA'afi and employ- 
menu ; but am far from diseeming ui them 
more mooeenee or wisdom tiian in the sentimenti 
or conduct of those with whom I have pasted 
more cheerful and more flMhtonable boan.n[t ii 
common to reproach the tea table and the park, 
*«th giTwg opportunities and eneourageoMDtto 
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■oandaL I cannot wholly etear them fi'om the 
charge, bat mntt, however, obterve, io favour of 
the modish prattlers, that if not by principle, we 
are at least by aceldent, less guilty of defamation 
than the country ladies. For, having greater 
nvmberslo observe and censure, we are eonunon* 
hr content to charge them only with their own 
faults^ or follies, and seldom give way to ma1evo> 
lence, but such as arises from injury or t^ront^ 
real or imaginary, offered to ourselves. Bat in 
thosedistant provinces, where the same families in- 
lutbit the same houses from age to age, they tmna- 
niit and recount the faults of a wliole succession. I 
liave been informed how every estate in the neigh* 
bourhood*was originally got, and find, if I may 
eredit the accounts given me, that there is not a 
single acre iif the hands of the right own^r. I 
Have been told of intrignes between beaus and 
toasts, that have been no-^r three centuries in 
their quiet graves ; and am often entertained 
with traditional scandal on persons of whose name^ 
•there would have been no remembrance, had 
they not committed somewhat that might dis- 
grace their descendants.-^ If once there hafipens 
a quarrel between the principal persons of two 
families, the malignity is continued without end ; 
and it is common for old maids to fall out about 
• some election in which their grandfathers were 
-competitors. Thus malice and hatred descend 
here with an inheritance ; . and it is ncseessary to 
be well versed in history, that the various fac- 
tions of the country may be understood. You 
cannot expect to be on good terms with families 
who are i-esolved to love nothing in common ; 
and, in selecting your intimates, you are, perhaps, 
to consider which party you most favour in the 
BaroTis' Wars." 

■ Rescmtraents and enmities burn with a mucli 
rnore furious flame among the thinly-scattered in- 
habitants of a petty village, than amidst the ever 
varying concourse of a great metropolis. The 
objects by which the passions are set on fire are 
hidden from our view by the tvimults which - 



^ 
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vail in a crowded city, and the bosom wiUinglf 
loses the pains which such emotions excite when 
the caases which occasioned them are forgot: 
but in country viUages, the thorns by which the 
feetings have boen hurt are eondnually before our 
cjes, and preserve, on every approach toward 
them, a remembrance of the injuries sustained. 
u\n extremely <)evout and highly religious lady^ 
who resided in a retired Hamlet in Swisserland, 
once told me, in a conversation on this subject, 
that she had completely suppressed aUmdig^a* 
UoQ against the envy, the hatred, and the malice 
nf her surrounding oe/ghb<inrs ; for that she 
found they were so deeply dyed in ain, that a ra- 
tional remonstrance was lost upon t^m ; and 
that the only vexations she felt from a sense of 
their wretchedness arose from the idea that her 
soul would at the last day be obliged to keep com» 
pany with such incorrigible wretches. 

The inl\abitants of the country, indeed, both 
of the lo^icr and middiii g classes, cannot be ex- 
pecte<l to |K)S9e8s characters of a \evy respectable 
kind, when we look at the conduct of those who 
set then) the example. A countiy ma^^strate, who 
has certainly great opportunities of forming the 
manners and aiorais of the district over which he 
presides, is in general puffed up with high and 
exira\agant conceptions of the superiority of his 
wisdom, and the extent of his power \ and rais- 
ins; his idea nf the gi'eatness of his charaeter in 
an inverse proportion to his notions of the insigni- 
ficance and littleness of those around him, he sits 
enthroned with fa-icied pre-eminence, the dis- 
dainful tyrant, rather than the kind protector of 
his neighbours. Deprived of ail liberal and in- 
structive society, confined in their knowledge both 
of men and things the slavesnf prejudice, and the 
pupils of foify J with contracted Hearts «nd de- 
graded faculties the inhnbitants of a country vil- 
lag.,« feel all the base and ignoble passions, sordid 
1^..^"^^' m'.^**! ®"\>'' ^^'^ insulting ostentation 

cc^nfi^ ed circii*//,^*^ metropolis, or eten" in the 
'*-" cucleof the monastery^. 
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The soeifd virtues, indeed, are almoit totally ez- 
-ttluded from eMsters, as well as from every other 
kmd of solitary institution : for when the babit^ 
interests, and pleasures of the species are pent op 
•by any means within a narrow compass, mutual 
jealousies aod exasperations mnst prevail, every 
tnfling immuntty, petty privilege, and paltry dis* 
ttnction, becomes an object ot the most violent 
contention ; and increasing animosities »t length 
rjsach to such a degree of virulence, thut the pious 
flock is converted into a hen! of famished wolves, 
eager to worry and devour each other. 

The laws of every oonvent strictly enjoin the 
holy sisterhood to live in Cf^ristian charity aod sin- 
cere affection with each other. I have, however, 
when attending these fair recluses in my profes- 
sional character, observed many of them with wrin- 
kles, that seemed rather the effect of angry per- 
turbation, than of peaceful age, with aspects form- 
ed rather by envy, hatred, malice, and all ao- 
ciiaritableness than by mild benevolence and 
singleness of heprt But 1 should do injustice if 
I did not declare, that I have seen some few who 
were strangers to such unworthy passions ; .whose 
oountenances were unindented by their effects : 
and whose beauty and comeliness still shone in 
their native lustre and simplicity It was, imteed, 
painful to reflect ujion the sufferings which these 
lovely innocents must endure, until the thoughts 
of their lost hopes, defeated happiness, and un- 
merited wrangs, should have changed the milky 
kindness of their virtuous dispositions into the 
gall-like bitterness of vexation and despair ; until 
the brightness of their charming features should be 
darkeoe<l by the clouds of discontent, which their 
continued imprisonment would create ; and unti^ 
their cheerful and easy tempers sho<dd be per- 
verted by the corrosions of those vindictive pas- 
sions which the jealous furies, with whom they 
vrere immore<i, and to whom they formed so 
striking a contrast, roust in time so cruelly inflict. 
These lovel^ mourners, op entering the walls of 
a convent, are oblised to submit to the tyranny 
•f an envioai superior, or the jealousy of the f^'''"" 
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If we seek shelter from Us pteneentioD 
In the remotieu earner of « finrest, 
We tliere elude not bis porioit ; for Uiere 
With eagle wing he o? ertriiet his prej. 

Retirement, under Badi eircnmstftnees, is a 
ebildisb e^cpedient ; it is expeettng to aebieve tbat« 
by means of a fearful flighty wlueh it is frequent- 
ly too much Uxc the courage and the constancy 
of heroes to wbdne.—- Retirement is the very nest 
and harbour of this powerfiU passion. How many 
abandon the gay and JiQfvial circles of the -world, 
renounce even tb« most calm and satisfactory de* 
lights of friendship, and quit, without a sigh, the 
most delicioos and highest seasoned pleasures <^ 
Society,, to seek in Retirement the superior joys 
of Liove ! a passion in whose high and tender de- 
lights the insolence of power, the treachery of 
fnendship, and the most vindictive malice is im- 
niediately forgot It ia a passion, when pure, that 
can never experience the least decay ; no course 
of time, no change of place, no alteration of cir* 
cnmstances, can erate or lessen the ideas of that 
bliss which it hat once imprinted on the hesrt. 
Its characters ue indelible. Solitude, in its most 
charming state, and surrounded by its amplest 
powers, afibrds no resource against its anxieties, 
its jealous fears, its tender akrms, its soft sorrows, 
or its inspirkigly tumuUnoas joys. The bosom 
that ia once deeply wounded by the barbed dart 
of real love, seldom recovers its tranquillity, but 
onjoys, if bapi^, the highest of human delights ; 
and, if miserahw, the deepest of human torments. 
But, although the love-sick shepherd fills the lone- 
ly vallie% and the vendaot groves, with the soft- 
est sighs, or severest sorrows, and the cells of th6 
' monasteries and convents resound with heavy 
groans and deep-toned curses against the malig- 
nity of this passion, Solitude may, perhaps, for a 
wlule suspend, if it cannot extlnguidi its fury. Of 
the truth of this dbservation, the history of those 
unfortunate, hut real lovers, Abelard and Eloisa. 
foroiibes a memorable instance^ 
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In the twelftb eentury, and while \joxm the 
Groaa filled the throne of France, was bora, iu ibe 
retired \iilage of Palais, in Brittany, the oele* 
brated Peter Abelard. Nature had laTished the 
highest perfeciions both on his person and bis 
mind : a liberal education improred to their u^ 
most possible e](tent the gifts of nature; and be 
beeame in a few years the most learned, etesant, 
and (wtite gentleman of his age and country. Phi- 
losophy and divinity were his favourite studies : 
and, lest the aflSurs of the worM shonld prevent 
hlra from beeoming a proficient in tiMm, ha sur- 
rendered bis birtbright to his younger brethren^ 
and travelled to i'aris, in order to cultivate bis 
mind under that great professor Williana des 
Champeaux. The eminence he attained as a pro- 
fessor, while it procured him the esteem of the 
rational and diseern'tng, excited the envy of h\a 
rivalSb But. bettfte his uncommon merit a» a scho- 
lar, he possened a greatness of soul which o<^ 
thing could subdue. He looked upon riches and 
grandeur with contempt ; and his only ambition 
was to render his name famous among lesrned 
men, and to acquire the reputatioR of the |;reAteat 
dnctor of his »ge. But when he had attamed his 
seven -and -twentieth year ^ age, all his pihilo- 
sopliy could not guard him against the shafts of 
Love. Not far from the place where Abelard 
I'ead his lectures, lived a canon of the ehurch of 
Notre Dame, named Folbert, whose niece, the 
celebrated Kloisa, had been educated under hia 
own eye with the greatest care i^nd attention. 
Her person was well proportioned, her features 
regular, her eyes sparkling, her lips verroilKoo 
and well formed, her complexion animated, her 
air fine, and her aspeet sweet and agreeable. She 
possessed a surprising quickness of wit, an incre- 
ciible memoiy, and a considerable share of learn- 
>7g> joined with great humility and tenderness of 
disposition : and all these acoomplishraents were 
attended with something so gracefiil and moving, 
"»at It was ImpoMlble for those who saw her not 
^o love her. The eye of Abelard was charmed^ 
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flMi hi* vholt •oqI inUnucated vHk the pMmi of 
liOTe, tbe nMMDeat b6 beheld and coiiTen«d with 
this extriordioarjr if oomb ; and he hud aaide aH 
QHher cngageinento to attend to hw paaikm. He 
vat deaf to the calls both of reaaoD and philoao- 
phy, and thought of oothuig bot her comfwnj'aiid 
emkvefsatien. An oppoatimityf fortonate for his 
love^ hot fatal to his happinea^ toon oeeurred. 
fVilbert, vhote affection for his niece was anbood* 
ed, wiUiiig to improve to the highest degree the 
ekeettency of those talents which Nature had lo 
bonntifally bestowed on her, engaged Abelacd 
as her preceptor, and received him in that eha- 
i*acter into his boose; A nutaal passion strongty 
iniiised itself into the hearts of. bom pupil and pre- 
ocptor. She consented to become his asistress, 
but, for a long time refiiaed to become his wife. 
The Secret of their loves couM not renuun loi^ 
concealed from the eyes of Fulbert, and the lover 
was disroisied from his hooie: but Eloiaa flew 
with rapture to his arms, and was placed under 
the protection of his sister, where me remained 
until, from the cruel vengeance which her uncle 
exercised on the unfortunate Abdard, she was in- 
duced, at his request to entt r into the convent of 
Argenteuil, and he into the raonasterr of St Gil- 
das. In this cloister, the base of which was wash- 
ed hy the waves of a sea less turbulent than the 
pasfKms which disturbed his soul, the aafbrtunatc 
Abelard endeavoured, by the exercises of retiaion 
and study* to cbliterate all remembrance of his 
love ; but his virtue was too feeble for the great 
attempt A course of many years, however, had 
pflMCd in penitence and mortification, without any 
coramimication between them, and further time 
might possibly have calmed in a still greater de^ 
gree the violence of their feelings { but a letter 
which Abelard wrote to his fWend Philintus, in 
order to comfort him under some afiliction which 
had befallen him, in which he related hisaffectioa 
for Eloisa with great tenderness fell into her 
hands, and indnced her to break thi^oiigh the si- 
lence which had so long preroilsd^ by writing hi^ 
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a letter, the oootents of whieh revived in his mind 
all the former foriet of his {»assio&. lline, ab- 
aeoee. ■Dfitude, and prayer, had id no degree di- 
mmialied the amiable tenderness of the still lovdf 
Eloisa, or augmented the fortitade of the anfop' 
taaate Abelard. The eoroposing influenee of re» 
l^on seems to have made an earlier imi>ressioii 
upon his feelings than it did upon those of £ioiaa ; 
hat he contiuaatt^^ coanteraeted itp eftects, by 
eomiiaring his former felio«ty vith his present 
torments ; and he answered Eloisa's letter, not as 
a moral preeeptor, or bdty confessor, but as a still 
fond and adoring lover | as a man whose wound- 
ed feelings were in some degree alleviated bv a 
recollection of bis former joys ; and who oould 
only eonsole the sorrows of his mistress, by avow- 
ing unequal tenderness, and confessing the an- 
guish with which their separation rent bis soid. 
The walls of Paraclete resounded his nghs less 
frequently} ahd re-echoed less fervently with his 
soritnrs, thaiithoseof St Gildas; for his continued 
Solittide, so far from affording him rehet, imd ad- 
ministered an aggravating medicine to liis disease ; 
and afibrded thst vulture,- Grief, grester leisure to 
tear and prey upon his disordered heart. '* Reli- 
gion/* says he, "- commands me to pursue Virtue, 
since 1 have nothing to hope for from Love ; but 
Love still asserts its dominion in my fancy, and 
entertains itself with past pleasures. Memory sop> 
plies the place of a mistress. Pietj and duty are 
not always the fmits of R<?tirement Even in de- 
serts, when the dew of heaven falls not on us, we 
love what we ought no longer fo love. The pas* 
sions, stirred up by Solitude, fill those regions of 
death and silence ; and it is very seldoni that 
what ought to be is truly followed there, and that 
Gwl only is loved and served.*' 

The letters of Eloisa were soft, gentle, and en- 
dearing : but they breathed tite warmest language 
of tenderness and unconquersble passion. *• I have 
your picture," says she, " in my room. I never 
pass by it without stopping to look at it ; and yet, 
■rnen you were present with me. I scarce even 
w my eyes upon it. If a picture, which is but 
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9l mute representation of an objeet can give sueh 
pleasure, what cannot letten inspire ? Letters 
have souls ; they have in tliem all that tioree which 
expresses the transports of the heart : they have 
all the fire of our passions ; they can raise them 
UM much as if the persons themselves were pre- 
sent ; they have all the softness and delicacy of 
speech, and sometimes a boldness of expression 
even beyond it We may write to each other ; 
so innocent a treasure is oot forbidden as. Let 
us not lose^ through negligence, the only happiness 
-vrhich is left to us. and the only ooe* perliaps» 
which the malice of our enemies can never ravish 
from us. I shall read that you are my husband, 
ftnd you shall see me address you as a wife. In 
spite of all your misfortunes, you may be what 
you please in your leiters Letters were first 
ifkvente<l for comforting such srditary wretches as 
myself Haviog lost the pleasure of seeing yoo^ 
I shall compensate this loss by the satisfHCtioa 1 
shall find in your writings : there 1 shall read your 
most secret thoughts : I shall carry thera always 
about me ; I shall kiss them every moment. If 
you can be capable of jealousy, let it be for the 
foml curiosity I shall bestow on your letters, and 
envy only tlie happiness of those rivals. That 
writing may be no trouble to you. write always to 
me carelessly, and without study ; I had rather 
read the dietHtes of the henrt than of the brain. 
I cannot live, if you do not tell me you always 
love me. You cannot but remember, (for what 
do not lovers remember ?) with what pleasure I 
have passed whole days in hearing you discourse ; 
how, when you was absent I shut myself up from 
every one to write to you ; how uneasy I was till 
my letter had come to your hands ( what artful 
management was i*equired to engage confi<lants. 
This detail, perhaps, surprises you, and you are 
in pain for wlmt will follow : but I am no longer 
ashamed that my passion has had no bounds for 
you ; for I have done more than all this : I have 
hated myself that I might love you. I came hi- 
ther to ruin myself in a perpetual imprisonment. 
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thst I migiit make jou live qaiet and eaij. No- 
thing bat ▼irtoe, joiocd t6 a lore perfectly diaeti- 
gaged from the eommeree of the senaes, coold 
have prodaaed soeh efl^cts. Viee nerer inspii^i 
aoj thing like this. Hoxir did I deceive tayvX. 
with tlie hopes that you wnold be whoHj mine 
vlien I took the vdl, and engaged mj-Beli to li^ 
for ever tmdcr yoar laws \ For, in beings profesi- 
ed, 1 vowed no more than to be yours only- ; and 
1 obliged myself voluntarily to a eonfinement in 
which yoQ denied to place me. Deaih otily then 
can make me leave the place tifhere yob liave 
fixed me ; antr then too my ashes shall rest here, 
ami wai r for yours, in order to show my obedience 
and devotedness to yoa to the latest onoment pos* 

SIvICm 

Abdard, while he strove, in his reply, to' ad- 
here to the dictates of reason, betra\ed the lark- 
ing tenderness of hia heart ** Deliver yourself 
Eloisa,*' says hej ** from the shameful remains of 
a passion which' has taketi too deep root. Remem- 
ber that the least thooght for any other than God 
is an adaltery. If yoa coald see roe here, pate, 
meagre, melancholy, sarroanded by a band of per- 
secuting monks, who feel my reputation for IcAm- 
ingas a reproach of their stupidity and ignorance, 
my emaciated figure as a slander on their pnws 
and sensual corpulency, and my pVayers as an «• 
ample for their reformatior. ; what would yoii say 
to ihe unmanly sighs, and unavailing tears, by 
whi^h they are deceived ? Alas f I am bowed down 
by the oppressive weight of Love, rather tlsaij hf 
tontrition for past offences. Oh, mj Ekwaa, pity 
me, and endeavrjor to free my laboanng soiil from 
h& captivity ! If your vocation be, as you sat, my 
wish, deprive me not of the merit of It by your 
continual inquietudes : tell me that you will he 
noof the hahit which covers you bv an inward re- 
tirement. Fear God. that you may he dt^ivrred 
from your frailties. Love him, if vou wqoM ad- 
vance /.» tictue. Be not nneasy in the clnisfer, 
W, /k '''*" <*^«^M'r.e of saints j embra«' voor 
^>rt3, thejr are the chains of Jesus, and he*wiH 
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ligiiteQ them, and bear them with you, if j<ni 
liear them with humility and reperitaoce Coo* 
aider me no more, I entreat 700, as a founder, or 
aa a peraon in any way deserving of yoar esteem f 
for your eneomiuma do bnt ill agree wkh the 
mnltiptying weaknesses of my heart. I am a miae.« 
rable sinner, prostrate before my Judge ; ao4 
wbea the. rays of graee break on my troubled 
Bouly f press the earth with my lips, and mingle 
my sighs and tears in the dait CouUest thou sur- 
vey thy wretched lover Uias tost and forlorn, thoo 
w^mldst no kmger solieit his aflleation. The. ten- 
deroess of thy heart wqald not permit thee to in- 
terpose an earthly passion, which can only tend 
to deprive him of ail hopes of heavenly grace and 
future oomfort. Thou wooklst not wish to be the 
ob^eot of sighs and tears, whieh ought to be di« 
rected to God alone. Canst thou, my Blo&sa, be- 
come the confederate of my evil genius, and bfr 
the instrument to promote Sin's yet unfinished 
ootiqaest ? What, alas ! oouldst thoci net achieve 
with a heart, the weaknesses of whieh you so well 
know I — But, oil ! let me eoojnre you, by all the 
gaered ties, to forget for ever the wretched Abe- 
lard, and thereby contribute to his aalvation. Let 
nie entreat you by our former joys* and by our 
now common misfortunes, not to abet my de- 
atruetioo. The highest afiection you can now show* 
me. is to hide your tenderness from my view, awl 
to renounce roe for ever. Oh. EAoisa 1 be devot- 
ed to God alone $ for I here releaae you Irom all 
engageraentt to me.'* 

The conflict between Love and Religi«n tore 
the soul of Eloisa with pangs fiir more violent and 
destructive. There is scarcely a line of her re- 
T^y to Abelard, that doea not show the dangerous 
inftuence whieh Solitude had given to the conceal- 
ed,bttt unamothei^, passionthat glowed wlthinhet5 
breast <' Veiled as I am," she exclaims. <• beh 
hold, in what a disorder you have plunged me !• 
How difficult it is to fight always for duty agaitMt 
inclination ! I know the obligatkm which this sa- 
ered veil has imposed oa me ; bat I feel mere 
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•trongly the power whieh a long and habitual ^as^ 
lion has gamed over my heart. I am the ^klim 
of almighty Love : my passion troubles my mind, 
and disorders my senses. My soul is sometimes 
influenced b} the sentiments of piety which my 
reflections in»]Nre, but the next moroeHt I yield 
nyscif op to the tenderness of my feelings, and 
to the suggestions of my affection. My imagina* 
tion riots with wild excursion in the seetiea of p»st 
delights. I disclose to you one moment what I 
would not have told you a mot « em before. I re- 
solve no longer to love you ; I consider the so- 
lenoity of the vow I have made, and the a« fulness 
of the veil J havte taken : bat there arises, Ooez- 
peetedly, from the bottom of my iieart a passion 
whieh triumphs over all these notions, and, while 
it darkens my reason, destroys my devotion. You 
reign in all the close and inward retreats of may 
soul ; and I know not how nor where to attaci 
you with any prospect of success. When I en- 
deavour to break the chuns which bind me so 
elosely to joo, i only deceive myself, and all my 
efforts serve only to confirm ni} captivity, and to 
rivet our hearts more firmly to each other. Oh ! 
for Pitj's sake, comply with my request ; and en- 
deavour, by this means, to make roe renounce my 
desires, by showing me the obligation I am under 
w to' renounce you. If you are still a lover, or a 
father, oh ! help a mistress, and give comfort to 
the distraction of an afflicted child. Surely these 
dear and tender names will excite the emotion ei- 
ther of pity or of love. Gratify my request ; on- 
ly continue to write to me, and I shall continne 
to perform the hard duties of my station without 
profaning that character which ray love for you 
induced me to assume. Under your advice and 
admonition I shall willingly humble myself^ and 
•nbmit with penitence and resignation to the 
wonder ul providence of God, who does all things 
for our sanciification ; who. by his grace purifies 
all that is vicious and corrupt in our natures ; and, 
by the inconceivable riches of his mercy, draws os 
lo himself against oar wishes, and ty degrees 
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opens our eves to diaeetn the greatnev of that 
bonnty which at first we are inoapaUe of under- 
standing. Virtue ia too amiable not to be einbnia« 
«d when you reveal her charina, and Viee too hi- 
deous not to be avoided when you show her de- 
formities. When yoo are pleased, every thing 
seems lovely to me. Nothing is frightful or diffi- 
cuit when you are by. I am only weak when 1 am 
alone, and unsupptnted by you ; and therefore it 
ciepends on yoo alone that I may be such as you 
desire. Oh \ that you had not so powevCol an in- 
fluence over all my soul ! It is your fears, surely, 
tliat make too thus deaf to my entreatiea and 
negligent of my desires: but what is there fofjou 
to fear ? When we lived happily together, yoa 
inight have doubted whether it was pleasure ov 
afivetion that unitied me to you ; bat the place 
from which I now indite my lamentations must 
have removed that idea, if it ever ebuld find a 
place in your mind. Even within these gUxMny 
vralls, rov heart springs toward you with more af- 
fection than it felt, if possible, in the gay and glit- 
tering world. Had Pleasure been my gtude, the 
-world would have been the tlieatre of my joys. 
Two-and-twenty years only of ray life bad worn 
away, when ^e lover on whom my soul doated 
-was cruelly torn fi-om my arms } and at that 
age female charms are not generally despised | 
but, instead of seeking to indulge the pleasures of 
youth, your Bloisa, when depriired of thee, re- 
noanced the world, suppressed the emotions of 
sense, at a time when the pulses beat wiUi the 
Warmest ardour, and buried herself within the 
cold and cheerless region of the eloister. To you 
she consecrated the flower of her charms ; to yoa 
she now devotes the poor remains of faded beau- 
ty ; and dedicates to Heaven abd to you, her te- 
dious days and widowed nights in Solitude and 
sorrow." 

The passion, alas ! which Eloisa thus fondly 
nourished in her bosoro^ like an adder, to goad and 
sting her peace of mind, was very little of a spi- 
ritual nature ; and the walls of Paraslete esly re- 
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edioed more fervent fli|^s than ahe had before 
bt— rt ied, ami witnesied a more abundant fiov of 
tcara.tbaa she bad ahed in the eeUs of ArgeDteoUy 
over die memory of defMirtfed joys with ber be- 
lored Abeiard. Her lettera, indeed, show vitk 
vhat toilaone bat teeflfeetaal anxiety abe endea- 
Toored to ehaaten her nrind, and anpport ber 
fiMntiBB; Tirtae, aa wdl by her own reaaoolnjgr and 
refleetjQD, at by hla eoonaela and ezhortationa % 
bat the pawon bad tenaeiooily rooted itself at the 
▼ery bottom of her heart ; and Vt was not unliY 
the oloae of life that ahe was able, to re\ireaB 
the trantports of her imagination, and aabdiie the 
wiM ttiliew of her Ibnd and fertile (kna^. Pertoe- 
ally aepamted from eaeh other, abe iodDin^ed a 
notioii that her love oooM not be oCberwiae than 
imve and spiritQal i but there are many parta of 
her kttera wbkh lihow how mneh ahe waa deceiv- 
ed by thia idea; for, in a!l the &n«ed chastity of 
^eir tender and too ardent HiveB, 

<* Baek thro' the {deaaing maze of Sense ahe raO) 
And felt within Uie abve of Love and Mao.**. 

The wUd and extravagant excesses to which 
t)ie faney and the feelings of Etoiaa were carried, 
was not ooeaaioned merely by the warm impidses 
of nncheeked natnre ; bot were forced, to the in- 
iary of Virtue, and the destroetion of Reason, by 
'the rank hotbed of Monastic Solitade The story 
of these celebrated lovers, when calmly exammed, 
and properly understood, proves how dangerous 
it is to recede entirety from the pleasQres and oc> 
eopationa of social- life, and how deeply the ima* 
gination may be eorrapted, .and the pnaaiooa in* 
flamed, during a splenetic and ilUpre^red retire- 
ment from the vorld. The frenzies which fol« 
low disappojntod love, are of alt others the most 
likely to settle into habits of the deepest melao- 
•holy. The finest sensibilities of the heart, the 
purest tenderness of the soul, when joined with a 
warm oonstitntion, and an ardent imagination, ex- 
perience from inteiTuption and ooatroul the higli^ 
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cftt possible state of exasperation. Solituife con- 
firms the feelings sach a situation creates ; and 
the yassidns and inclinations of a person labour- 
ing under such inpresMons, are more likely to be 
eoiTUpted and fnflamed hy the leisure of retire- 
ment, than thej vould be even by engaging in alf 
the lazy opulence and wanton plenty ot a de- 
1>anched metropolis. 

The affection which Petrarch entertained for 
T.AUra, was refined, elevated, and virtuous, and dif- 
fered, in almost every ingredient of it, from the 
luxurious fondness of the unfortunate Eloisa ; but 
circumstances separated him from the beloved 
object ; and he laboured, during many years of 
Ills life, under the oppression of that grievous me-' 
lancholy which disappointment uniformly inflicts. 
He first beheld her as she was going to the church 
of the monastery of St. Claire. She was dressed 
in green, and her gown was embrmdered with vio- 
lets. Her face, her air, her gait, were some- 
thing more Uian mortal. Her person was delicate, 
lier eyes tender and sparkling, and her eyebrows 
Iblaek as ebony. Golden locks waved over her 
•shoulders whiter than snow, and the ringlets were 
woven by the fingers of love. Her neck ff&s well 
ibrmed, and her complexion animated by the tints 
of Nature, which art vainly attempts to imitate. 
When she opened her mouth, you perceived the 
heautv 6f pearls, and the sweetness of roses* She 
yfSiS full of graces. Nothing was so . soft as her 
looks, so modest as her carriage- so touching as 
the sound of her voice. An air of gayety and ten- 
derness breathed around her ; but so pure and 
happily tempered, as to inspire every beholder 
■with the sentiments Of virtue; for she was chaste 
as the spangled dewdrop on the thorn. Suck 
vras th« description given of this divine creature 
hy her enslaved lover. But, unfortunately for his 
happiness, she was at this time married to'Hogues 
de Sade, whose family was originally of Avignon, 
and held the first ofiiees there. Notwithstanding 
the. sufferings he underwent from the natural agi- 
ta^on of an affection so tender as that which nov 

P 
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enrrasied biBSOol, he own»rtiat Laura beliftved 
to aim irith kindneu so loDg as he concealed his 
passion ; bat when sbe discovered that be was 
captivated with her charms^ the treated biin with 
mat severity ; avoiding every place it was likely 
he would frequent, and aoncealing her face under 
a large veil whenever they accidentally met. The 
whole sovd of Petrarch was overthrown by this 
disastroai passkm ; and he felt alt the visiiaiion 
of onfortvLnate Iotc as gnevoosly as if it had been 
founded upoa less virtuoas principles. He endea- 
▼oared to calm and tranqniilize the troubles ofhia 
breast by re tiring to (he celebrated Solitude of 
Tauclose, a place in which oHture delighted to 
appear under a form the most singular and ixk 
raantic ; *< But, alas !" says he, <* I knew not what 
I was doing. The resource was Ul va\Wi\ to the- 
aafety I sought. Solitude was incapable of mitj. 
gating the severity of my sorrowi. The griefs 
that hung around my heart, consumed me like a 
devouring flame. I had no means of flying from 
their attacks. I was alone, without consolation, 
and in the deepest distress, without even the 
counsel of a fi*iend to assist me. Melancholy and 
despair shot their poisoned arrows against my de* 
fenceless ttreast, and I filled the unsoolbing and 
romantic vale with my sighs and lamentations. 
The Muse, indeed, conveyed my sufferings to the 
worid ; but while the poet was praised, the un- 
happy Lover remained unpitied anti forlorn.*' 

The loTC which inspired the lays of Pietrarclr 
was a pure and ])erf«et passion of the heart ; 
and his sufTerings were rendered peculiarly poig- 
nant by R melancholy sense of the iropossil^ltty of 
ever being united with the object of it ; but the 
love of Abelard and Eloisa was a fiiriona heat of 
wild desire. This passion flows clear or muddied, 
peaceful or violent, in proportion to the aouroes 
from which it springs. .When it arisea fh>m 
iMire and unpolluted sources, its stream is dear, 
peaceful, and surrounded withdelighta : but when 
»*• source is foul, and ito course improperly diroot' 
'«. »t foams And rages, oTerswolls iu baakv^^nd 
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lYestroyi the icenei which Nature intended it to 
fertilize and adorn. The different effects prO' 
duced by the di&rent kindi of thit powerful 
passion, hare, on observing how differently (he 
eharacter of the same person appears when in- 
fluenced by the one or the other of them, given 
rise to an idea that the human species are pos- 
sessed of two souls ; the one leading to Vice^ 
And the other conducting to Virtue. A eet^nit- 
ed x>hiloBopher has illoatrated this notion by the 
following story : 

* \ Tiituous young prince, of an heroic soul, ca- 
pable of lore and friendship, made war upon a 
tyrant, who was in every respect his reverse. It 
"was the happiness of our prince to be as great a 
eonqoeror by his clemency and bounty, as by hia 
arms and military virtue. Already he had won 
over to his party several potentates and princes, 
vrho had before been subject to the tyrant* Among 
those who still adhered to the enemy there was a 
-prince, who, having ail the advantages of person 
find merit, had tately been made happy in the 
possession and mutual love of the most beautifal 
princess in the world. It happened that the ee- 
caslon of the war called the new-married prince 
to a distance f\fom his beloved princess. Me tetl 
her seeore, as he thought, in a i>trong castle, far 
within the country } but, in his absence, the place 
Was taken hy surprise, and the princess broaght 
a captive to the quarters of the heroic priiTce. 
There was in the camp a young nohleraan the 
&vourite of the prince ; one who had been eduoat- 
'ed with him, and was stiU trMted liy him witSi 
perfect familiarity* Hirti he immeiliately sent for, 
and with strict iniuactions, committed the captive 
princess to his charge ; resolving ^A»e stioald be 
treated with that respect which was doe to her 
rank and merit It was the same young lord who 
hdd discovered her dlsguiaed among the prisoners^ 
and learnt her story \ the particulars of which he 
now related to tive prince. He spoke m eeslMy 
on this occasion ; telKng the prince how heaatiful 
sli* appeared even in the Midst of sorrow j ^'^'^ 
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tboagh dii^ised uuder the meanest halut, yet 
h6w (IJst'Dguidied by her air and manner from 
c^ery other beauty of her sex. But what ap- 
lieand strange to our young noblemaii was, that 
the prince, during this whole relation, discovered 
not the least intention of seeing the lady, or satis- 
fying that eurio&ity ^hich seemed so natural on 
aueh an oecasion He pressed him, but without 
neeeaa. ** Not see ber. sir ^' said he, wonder- 
ingt ** "when she is so mach handsomer than nny 
woman you have yet seen !' " Fur that^ery rea- 
•aon." replied the prince •* 1 would rather de- 
cline the interview ; for should I, upon tiiis bare 
report of her beauty, be so charmed as to njake 
the first visit at this ui*geDt time of business, I 
may upon sif^ht, with better reason, be induced^ 
perhaps, to visit her when I am more at leisure \ 
and so again and again, untW at last I may bave 
no leisure left for my affairs." «» Would you, 
sir, persuade me then," said the young nobleman, 
smiling, '* that a fair face can have such power 
as to force the wilt itself, and constrain a man in 
any respect to act contrary to what he thinks 
becoming him ? Are we to hearken to the poeta, 
in what they tell us of that incendiary \jQ\e and 
his irresistible flames ? A real flame we see burns 
all alike ; bnt that imaginary one of beauty hurts 
only those that are consenting. It afi^ots no other- 
wise than as we ourselves are pleased to aHow it. 
In many cases we absolutely command it, as 
when relation and consanguinity are in the near- 
est degree. Authority and law we see can mas- 
ter it ; but it would be vain, as well as unjust, for 
any law to intermeddle or prescribe, was not 
the case voluntary, and our will entirely free." 
" How comes it then," replied the prince, ** that 
if we are thus masters of our choice, and free at 
first to admire and love where we approve, we 
■cannot afterward as well cease to love whenever 
we see cause ? This latter libeitj you will hai<dly 
wllr^ J ^^""J i"^^^ "°' y**" '»•»''« *>eanl of many 

*^lu4 n^'^^J^S^i^^''^ "'^ ^^ ««» «he highest 
«'ue on hberty before they loved, yet, afterward. 
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'were neesuiuted to serve in the roost ttbjtot 
manner, finding themselTeteoostrained, and boand 
by a stronger chain than any of iron or of ada- 
mant '* " Sach wretches," replied the youth, 
** I have often heard complain, who, if yoQ will 
believe them, are wretched indeed, withoot means 
or power to help themselves. You may hear 
them in the same manner complain grievously of 
life, itself ; bat though there are doors enoas^ at 
which togooutof life,iheyfiod it convenient to seep 
still where they are. They are the very same 
pretenders who, through this plea of irresistible 
necessity, make bold with what is another's, 
and attempt unlawful beds ; bat the law, I per- 
ceive, makes bold with them in its turn, as with 
other invaders of property. Neither is it your 
custom, ur, to pardon such oGTenees. So that 
beauty itself, you must allow, is innocent and 
harmless, and cannot compel any one to do amiss. 
The debauched compel themselves, and unjustly 
charge their guilt on love. They who are honest 
and just can admire aiid love whatever is beauti« 
ful, without offering at any thing beyond what is 
allowed. How iheo i« «* p ** **'*- ' ** "^ ***** •»«' ^ 
your virtue sTioulil he in pain on any such ac- 
count, or fear such a temptation ? Yoa «re, sir, T" 
am sound and whole after having beheld the 
princess. 1 have conversed with her ; 1 have 
admired her in the hiftheat degree j yet I am my- 
self still, and in my duty, and shall be ever in the 
satne manner at your command. *" *' It is well,** 
replie<l the prince, " keep yourself so : be ever 
the same man, and look to your fair charge 
carefully, as becomes you ; for it may so happen, 
in the present situation of the war, that this 
beautiful captive may stand us in good stead." 
The young nobleman then departed to execute 
bis commission ; and immediately took such care 
of the captive princess that she seemed as perfect- 
ly obeyed, and had every thing which belonged to 
her in as great splendour as in her own prinei- 
p liity, and in the height of her fortuiti'. He 
found her in every respect deserving, and n^- 
hfer a generosity of »oal exceeding ev 
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odMr cbArm^ His stodiei to oblige her, and to 
soften her distress, made her, in return, desiroiis 
to ezpreM her gratitude. He soon diseovei'ed the 
fcelhigs of her inind ; for she showed, on every 
oeaasien, a real ooneem for his interest ; and 
when he happened to fall ill, she tnok sneh ten- 
der care ot him herself, and by her aervaots, 
that he seemed to owe his recovery entirely to 
her fneadsWip- From these beginnings, inseikci* 
bty, and hy natural degrees, as may easily be eon- 
eeivetl, the youth fell d ^-sperately in love. At first 
be oAsred not to make the least mention of hi« 
passion to the princess, for he scarce dared to 
believe it hioMeif. But time and the ioereasiog^ 
ardour of his passion snbdoed his fears, and sJie 
reoeived his declaration with an unaffected trou- 
ble, and re«l eenoern. She reasoneil with him aa 
a friend, and endeavoured to pursuade him lo 
suhdue so improper and extravagant a flame. But 
in a short time he became outrageous, and talked 
to her enforce. The princess was alarmed by his 
andaeity, and immediately sent to the prince to 
implore his protection. The prince received the 
inibi luaAiuM ii Hti i i ir w q i n iiM i i au fii^ of morc than 
ordinary^ attention ; sent instantly for one tiC Vus 
Qmt miiilciers. and directed him to return with 
the prioeess' domestic, and tell the young noble- 
man that/orce was net to be used to such a lady ; 
but that he might use persnaaton^ if he thought 
it was proper so to do. The minister, who waa 
of course Uie inveterate enemy of his princess 
favourite, aggravated the message, inveighetl t>ub- 
Kely against the young nobleman for die gross- 
ness of his misconduct, and even reproached him 
to his face with having been a traitor to the con- 
fidence of his prince, and a disgrace to bis na- 
tion. The minister, in short, conveyed the mes- 
sage of his master in such virulent and angry 
teerns that the youth looked on his case as despe- 
«*ate ; fell into the deepest melancholy ; and prepar- 
e<l himself for that fate which he was conscious he 

wftl A'*^*''®*!: .>^''»'*^ ^« was thus impressed 
'^hichitVfr "^ '""conduct, and the danger to 
'i It bad exposed him, the prince coromaod- 
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ed him to attend a private andieoee. The youth 
entered the eloset of the (mace covered with the 
deepest eonfuttoo. *« I end,*' «ud he, *< that 1 am 
now beeome dreadful to yon mdeed, unee you 
can neither fee roe without shame, nor imagine 
me to be without resentment But away with 
all these thoughts from this lime forward ! 1 know 
how ntUeh you have &nfifered on this occasion. I 
know the power of Love t and am no otherwise 
safe myself, than by keeping out of the way of 
Beauty. 1 alone am to blame ; for it was I who 
unhappily matched you with that unequal ad- 
versary ; wlio gsve you that impractieable task ; 
who imposed on you that hard adventure, which 
iM> one yet was ever strong enough to aceom- 
plisb. ' ** In this, sir, as in all else,** replied the 
youth, ** yon express that goodness which is so 
natural to yon. You have compassion, and ean 
allow for human frailties ; but the rest ol mankind 
will never cease to opbrai<i me ; nor shall 1 ever 
be forgiven, even were I able ever to forgive my- 
selll I am reproached by my ^nearest friends; 
and I mast be odious to all mankind wherever I 
am known. The least punishment I can think 
dne to me is banishment for ever from your pre- 
sence ; for I am no longer worthy of being aill- 
6<? your friend.** *• You must not think of ba- 
nishing yourself for ever," re])lied the prince ; 
*' but tnist me, if yOo will retire only for a whilcfy 
I shall SO order matters, that you shall return 
with the applause even of those who sre now 
vonr enemies, when they find what a considera- 
ble sen-iee you shall have rendered both to them 
and me." such a hint was sufficient to revive the 
spirits of the despsiring youth. He was trans- 
ported to think that his misfoitunes could be turn- 
ed in any way to the advantage of his prince ^ He 
entered with joy into the scheme his royal friend 
had contrived for the purpose of restoring him to 
his former fame and happiness, and appeared 
enger to depart and execute the directions that 
were given to him. " Can you then,*' saiil the 
prince, " resolve to gnit the charming priuce- ' '' 
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.« O, sir/* replied the yoath, with tears in his 
cjes, " I sro now well satisfied that I have in 
realitj wiihia me two distinct sepcnite souls. This 
lessoii of philosophy I have learnt from that v9- 
lanoas sophitter Love ; for it is impossible to be- 
lieve that, having one aod the same soal, it should 
be aetualtv both good and bad, passionate ior Vir- 
4ue and Vice, denroas of contraries. No ; there 
must of necessity be two ; and when the G€>od 
Soul prevails, we are happy ; but when the Bad 
prevails, then we are miserable. Such was my 
case. Lately the 111 Soul was wholly master, uikI 
I was miserable ; but now the Good prevails, by 
your assistance, and I am plaioly a new creature^ 
with quite another apprehension^ another reason, 
and another will." 

He who would be master of his appetites, roust 
not only avoid temptation, but vigilantly restrain 
the earliest shoots of fancy, and destroy the first 
blooms of a warm imannation. It is the very na- 
ture of confidence to he always in danger. To 
permit the mind to riot in scenes of fancied de- 
lights, under an idea that reason will be able to 
extinguish the flames of desire, is to nurse and 
foster the sensual appetites, which, when guided 
by the cool and temperate voice of Nature alone. 
Are seldom raised to an improper height.— The 
natural current of the blood, even in the warmest 
annstitutions, and under the roost torrid zone, 
would keep an even temperate course, were it 
not accelerated by such incentives. Youth, indeed, 
despises this species of reasoning, and imputes it 
to the sickness of satiety, or the coldness of old 
»fe. 1 have, however, in general, observed, that 
those who seek these incitements to what they 
Improperly call Love, possess a ray less eye, a hol- 
low cheek, a palsied band, a pallid countenance ; 
and thew symptoms of faded splendour and wi« 
thercd strength, unquestionably prove that they 
huvo not consulted Nature in their gay pursuits ; 
for Natnre has not planted any propensities In the 
««man frame, which lend it to early ruin, or pre- 

iture decay. The Mane which iv so unjustly 
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OirovQ Bpoa tempeninent and eotistitution, tic- 
longs to the 'mdalgence of false and daroorfms 
pAssioiis, those which sensual fanmes, and laaemoiis 
ideas, have raised to the -destruction of chastity 
Mid keallh. 

Monastie tnstkutions produce in this respect In- 
oaleukble mischiefs. The sexes, whom these re- 
Ugioiis prisons seeltide from the free and imeoaftii- 
led intercourses of Soeiety, sofTer their imagina- 
tiona to riei withoat restriiint or diseipline, m 
proportion to the violence imf»ose<l on their ac- 
tions. A tlioasand boyish fancies^ eager appetites, 
and warm desires, are perpetually playing truant, 
And the ehastity of the soul is corrupted. To ef« 
feet the conquest of the passion of* Love, it is ah- 
sc^ely necessary that the evil suggestions of the 
imagination should be first sileneeil ; and he who 
stto^eds in queHing the insurrections of that tnr- 
bulent inmate, or in quieting its commotions, 
achieves an enterprise at once difBealt and glo* 
nous. The hdy Jerome checked the progress ef 
many disorderly passions which he found rising 
in his breast ; mit the passion of Love resisted all 
his opposition, and fbllowetl him, with increasing 
fury, even into the frightful cavern to which he 
retired to implore, in humble prayer and solitary 
abstraetion, the mercies of his God. The Solitude, 
bowever remote, to which the demon of sensuality 
Is admitted, is soon crowded with legions of tor- 
menting; fiemls. John, the aneborite of the deserts 
of Thebais, wisely addresses his solttary brethren, 
** If there be any among^ you who, in his ptide, 
conceives that he has entirely renounced the devil 
and all his works, he should learn that it is not 
auffleient to have done this merety by his tips, by 
having rcaiigneri iris worldly dignities, and by dWid- 
ing his possessions among the poor ; for, unless 
he has also abandoned bis senscml appetites, hia 
aalvation cannot be seeore. It is onlv by purifying 
our bosoms from the pemicions inftuence of thii 
master passion, that we can ever hope to coon- 
teraet the manhinations of Satan, and to guard 
OQf hearts from his dangerous practices. Sin ' 
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bi* uanilj' domiiuon ia our null. Then 
lUf und rent hupprnm quit tfaeir iiboile in out 
bura, ind all I) upnwr atid anarch; viUilo. Thii 
iDunbe the fate d( all wlio permit ao evilapirit 
lo teat ilaeir oti the thraDC of ihdr hearts, and to 
aoauer araand the poiuaoQi leeds cH viU iJesire 
>nil vicimi inclinatioQi.'' Bui Love once iDilulged 
in bright and rapturous faaeiet. Glli Die mind with 
•acb higb aail traniparling ideu of nipreme bliu, 

capaUe of makiitg heaif Bgaipa its fmacination^ 
The hennit and the monk, oho, from the nature 

ou^^t. it It were foe that tcbkhi alone, to itifte at 
their birih ihe earlieit emotioni of thia ingpirioG 
putiioii ; lor theinUulgenCB of it muit protefalal 

peace, of eierf reolase. — The inipossbaitj that 
tiieh ch«r««en can liaten »i(h any propriH/ to 
the dictatea of thii deligtitful pauion, sbowa io 
(he itrOQgeit manner (he impolicy and abiurdily 
«f IhoK iD«tilution«, on the members of -which 
eelibaoy ii enjoined. The hapmneii of every io- 

of Bociety, a>e belt promoted by indncinethe cq. 
dearmeiita of Knae to improre the airopathiet, 
lenderneia and affection, of tbe human he»tt. 
But theie Mesilngi are denied id the »olilary-&. 



t endanRering his principles, both tlie de- 
•enie, and the dreams of faney -—He ean- 
■n ihaldelighirul onion of the lexes. where 
■e increased l^ pros- 



la of peraocal advantage : 
nent ariia from a sense of mutual 
■armeit beams of lore are lemp 
eihrnggaleioffi-iendibip. The g 
Uig innate and gloaing paNioa « 
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eupy his fftoey ; and the lentimenti it instils, in- 
stead of refining his desires, and aroelioratine hit 
affections, tend, through the operation of hisTouI 
and corrupted imagination, to render his appeti- 
tes still more depraved. He is as ignorant of its 
benefits, as be is of its chaste and dignified plea- 
sures; and totally unacquainted -with its fine 
sensibilities, and varied emotions, his bosom burns 
vilh the most violent rage : his mind wallo-ws in 
images of sensuality ; and his temper frets itself, 
by unjustly accusing the tempter as the author of 
his misery. If the luxurious cogitations of suc^ 
a character were dissipated by the pleasures, and 
pursuits of busy life $ if the violence of his pas- 
sions were checke^^l by laborious exercises ; and if 
habits of rational study enabled him to vary the 
uniformity of retirement, and to substitute the 
excursions of mental curiosity, and moral reflec- 
tions, instead of that perpetual recurrence of ani- 
rqal desire by which he is infected, the dnngcr we 
have described would certair«ly be reduced ; but 
veithout such aids, bis self-denials, his penitence, 
his prayers, and all the austere discipline of the 

Mvoxiklalk--arul oowntJA enlifvfti - will be* iDeffeetUal* 

Celibacy, indeed, instead of assisting, as their dis- 
ciples raistakingly conceive, to clear the soul 
from its earthly impuraties, and to raise it to di- 
vine brightness and sublimity, drags it down to 
the basest appetites and lowest desires. But 
matrimony, or that suitable and appropriate union 
of the sexes which prevails under dtfiferent cir- 
cumstances, according to the manner and cus- 
tom of different societies, leads, when properly 
formed, to the highest goal of human bliss. 

Hail ! wedded Love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things commo< else : 
By the adult roos lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee 
Fonnded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Belfltions dear, and all the charities 
Of Father, Sou, and Brother, first were known. 
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P«r be it dial I should write thee Sin, or hUune, 
Or think tliee anbefitting holiest plaoe, 
Perpeloal fonatuns of doroestie sweets^ 
Whose bed is undefil'd aad ehaste proQoane'd, 
Present or pMt, as Saints and Patrisrehs 08*d. 
Here Love hi* golden shifts employs, here Hghit 
His constant lamp, and traves his purple wings. 

The mkebieTous effeels which the eelibaoj and 
eolitttde of monaslio institutions produce on that 
passion which arises so spontaneously^ hetw««n. 
the sexes in the human heart, will appear an* 
avoidable, when it is considered bow absurdly the 
founders of these religious retreats have frequent- 
ly endeavoured to guard against the danger. The 
partitions which divide virtues from th^r oppoaite 
mes are so slender aiwl conjoined, that we saaree* 
ly reach the limits of the one before we enter, to 
a certttn degree, the confines of the other. How 
rifttcuhMis, ^erefore, is it to conceive, that fre- 
quent uteditation on forindden pleasures, should 
be at all likely to eradicate impure ideas from the 
mind* And yet the Egyptian roonastles were en- 
joined to have thft«» i*alea continualW in their cop- 
templation : First, th»t their bosoms must remain 
nnagiuted by the thoo|*hts of love ; that they 
should never (lermit their fancies to loiter on 
Toluptuous images ; that female beauty, in its fair- 
est form, and roost glo\nng charms, ahouUI he 
incapable of eiEciting in their hearts the least sen- 
sation ; aad that, even during the hours of sleep, 
their minds should continue untainted by such 
impure affections The chastity of these solitary 
beings was, on some occasions, actually trief> by 
expeiiroent; but the consequences which re- 
sulted from such irrational dtsoiplioe, were rfii 
reclly the reverse of those it was intended to pro- 
duce. The imagination was V'tiated, and the in- 
clination rendere«l so corrupt, that neither &8 
exarn}4e8 nor the precepts of the more enlighten- 
ed ages were able to correct their manners, or 
reclaim them from the machinations of the on- 
eao spirit. l>Jumberless, indeed, and horrid are 
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the instanoei rcsorded by Buffiniu, uid oUmt 
writers, of tbe pervertions of all seow anfl rtth 
soQf of all delieaey and refinement* of all virtue 
and (rue liolinea^ wbi«lk prevailed in the aaectio 
solitude* of every deseriptioQ, while the nuptial 
ataie vas held iBcompatible wiUi the duties of 
religion, and tbe sexes separated from eaeh other* 
that they might more piously, and with leas in* 
terra ption> t'ollew its diotates. Some of the fa- 
thers of the ehureh defined female celikacy to be 
the only means of living a ehaste and godly life 
amidst tbe impurities of a sioful worlds and of 
regaining, during the perdition of gross mortalto 
ty, tbe resemblaoee of the soul's celestial origin* 
The holy happy tie of matrimony they eonsider- 
•d as a cloak to the indulgence ot imoure desires^ 
and launched their anathemas against it as an 
hateful institution. Even the eloquent and pioa| 
Chrysostom.e says, *< that a doubte pur))08e was 
intended to be attained by the institution of mar- 
riage, via. the propagation of tbe species, and 
the gratification of sexual afieotion ; but that« 

AS p op i Ml w tw wi liiw i ■ ufllUmidj r -i » »r ci 'c 4 4b» fsa»W 

the earth, the first had become no longer necea« 
aary ; and that if was the ^ut^ nf thm 9^xeM rather 
to conqaer their affections by abstinence ana 
prayer, than indulge them under so thin a dis- 
guise." The human soul, he admits, must, in a 
atate of celibacy, subsist under a perpetual war- 
fare, and the faculties be in continual ferment i 
hut cotttends, that piety exists in proportion to 
the difiiculties which tbe sufferer surmonnts. The 
holy fathers seem« from the whole strain of their 
exhoitationsand reasonings, to have considered 
female chastity in a very serious point of view f 
and there can be no doubt but that it is the bright- 
est jewel and mo*t becoming ornament of the sex i 
but these reverend teachers were so blinded by 
their zeal, that they lost all sight of nature, and 
mistakingly conceived that the Great Creator had 
planted amtions in our hearts, and passions in 
our breasts only to try our tempers in suppressing 
their turbuleuoef rather than to promote o^ hap- 
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pineaa, and to ansirer the ends of his creation, by 
a sober and rational indulgence of them. 

Bat Nature will not be argued out of her 
'rights ; and these absurd doctrines introduced into 
everj monastic institution throughout Europe a 
private intercourse, hostile, from ita evil ex- 
ample to the interests both of morab'ty and re- 
ligion. The HUM of the convent of Argenteuil, 
^ho ehnae Elolsa for their abbess, were, in all 
\»robabi\«t7. influenced m theVr ehoiee by the recol- 
lections of her former frailty, and their knowledge 
of the present ruling pas»on of her heart ; they 
meant to provide the abbey with a superior who, 
if she were not inclined to promote, would feei 
no disposition to interrupt, their intrigues. The 
fact oertunty was, that during the time Eloisa 
prcaded over the convent, the conduct of the 
nuns was so extremely licentious, that Sugj^er, 
abbot of St. Dennis, complained of their irregu- 
larities to Pope Honorius in such a manner, si 
to induce his'holiness to give the abbot poasessioQ 
of it ; and he immediately expelled the negligent 

prior&aa and )t«r inCri{;«ii«if^ moCcco, atitf <e»tA^'««h- 

ed in their place a monastery of hi* awn order. 
g« — q niioyi.UTin ^ttoj, pcrhaps prevail against 
the virtue and Integrity of Eloisa's character, 
from the dissoluteness which existe*! in this sode- 
ty ; but she was certainly not incloderl by name 
in the articles of accusation which the abbot of 
St Dennis transmitted upon this aubieet to the 
eourt of l(ome ; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that these irregularities were carefully con- 
cealed from her knowledge. When this lovely vic- 
tim was presenter! with the veil, some persons, 
who pitied her youth, and admired her beauty, 
represented to her the cruel sacrifice she wonkl 
make of herself by ncc^ptino; it ; but she imme- 
diately exclHimed, in the worrls of Cornelia, after 
the death of Porapey the Great — 

*• Oh my lovM Lord » our fatal roarriajfe draws 
^^ thee this doom^ and I the guilty cause : 
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Then vhile thoa go^tt th' citremet of fate to 

prove, 
I'll share that ftite, aad expiate thaa ny love ?* 

and aceepted the fatal present with a coostanej' 
not to have beeo expected in a woman who had 
so high a taste for pleasures which she might still 
enjoy. It will, therefore, be easily couceivedt 
that her distress, on being ignominiously expelled 
from this retreat, was exceedingly severe. She 
applied to Abelard to procure her some )>erroa- 
oent asylum, where she might have the oppor- 
tunity of estranp;ing herself from all earthly weak- 
nesses and paasions ; and he, by the permission of 
the bishop of Troyes, resigned to her the house 
and the chapel of Paraclete, wkh its appendages, 
where she settled with, a few sisters, and became 
herself the foundress of a nunnery. Of this mo- 
nastery she continued the superior until die 
died ; and whatever her conduct was among the 
licentious nuns of Argenteuil, she lived so regular 
in this her new and last retreat, and conducted 
herself with such exemplary prudence, zeal, and 
piety, that all her former faiiings were forgot, her 
character adored by all who knew her, and her 
monastery in a short time enriched with so great 
a variety of donations, that she was celebrated 
as the ablest eultivator of the virtues of forgive- 
ness and christian charitv then existing. The 
bishop of the district behaved to her as if she 
had been his own daughter ; the neighbouring 
priors and abbots treatea her with all the tender- 
ness and attention of a real sister : and those who 
were distressed and poor, revered her as their 
mother. But all her cares, and all her virtues, 
could not protect her against the returning weak- 
ness of her heart '* Solitude," says she, ** is in- 
sapportable to a mind that is ill at ease ; its trou- 
bles increase in the midst of silence, and retire- 
ment heightens them* Since I have been shut up 
within these walk, I have done nothing but weep 
for our misfortunes : this cloister has resounded 
with my cries, and, like a wretch condemned to 
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tftcrnai jbvMj, I faave irorn oat mj days i« grl«f 
and ttgliing.* 

The utefiri regitlatioM Impoted fay dk« wiadsm 
of St Benedict, upon the votaries of monMtie 
KtiremeD^ vetv soon ne^glecled. AbatrlieiMfe 
and pngrer were meeeeded Iit lajroi^ Mid impiety. 
The ref^noea of the aevenri ordera, had hy the 
iaereaaed ^oe of property, beeome 80|^»c, that 
tbey were expended kw porthaamg a remiMioD of 
tme dutiet wbleh thfnr fMindera bad eiuotiK^. 
The «dm'uabn tf the poor Wty rt^Ted t&e inl- 
tiMed membera from the toil of eidtWa^bg the 
demesne lands, and pradseed a system df indo- 
lence and lazinesiL They ezehaoged their long 
fbst, and onsavoery diets, for frequent ftutts md 
the riehest repaflls ; saifaaiHmed indolent pride for 
lAbonous hutnility ; and lost entirely tlwir erigi- 
nal piety and virtue. Abelard, indeed, and some 
few other abbots ef theteivth oencury, endewoar- 
«d to restore the anelent severity of diseipline, but 
they were reviled and peneauted with the mott 
vioiUetive malice by their •eoDtempomrfes. The 
Doke of Brintmy, In order to seeure Abelard 
from die rage with whiej^ he was pursued, for 
excreisiiig qunljties whioh ought te have preenr- 
ed bm adminitlsn and esteem, gave him the 
convent <if St. Oitdas, a^an asylom from their ha< 
Wed. The high diaraeter «bich this nooasteiy 
ot)fAparativdy enjoyed for regularity and good or- 
d«r, excited a hope Uiat he mijpit here find rest from 
his veiradons, and eonselotioo for his grieft. Bat, 
Instead of finding it the seal of wisdom and piety, 
and the nuinsion df tranquility, he diseovered the 
most dissolute fnanners, and abandoned eondttet, 
prevailing in eteij part of the convent His 
ttiHd and rational attempts to reciahn these dis. 
orderly brethren, were so far from pruducnigthe 
desired effect upon their mhkds, that h only pre- 
v<*ed their rage, and gave new edge to their ma. 
lice. Foiled in tlieir endeavours, hy eonspiraev 
am! calumny, to dispossess him of hts situathm, 

veSn.TtJ!''^^^' •*'r^* .*''"*^ •♦ ^^^ common 
lepases, to mfase poison inta hia vietfttila: an^at 
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iengltk, dreadful to relate ! aetoailj administered, 
in the neramental cop, the poisoned ebsliee to 
his hps, but which he vas miraeiiloasly prevented 
from tasUne. It is, indeed, impossible to read the 
description he has given of bis drcadfo! sitoation 
in this viMand savage eommunitjr, withoat sliud- 
denng at the idea how mueh an irrational Soli- 
tude rends to corrupt the manners and deprave 
the heart. •«! live," says, he, in hisleUer to 
Fhilintos, •* in aharlMiroas ooantry, the language 
of which I do not understand. I have no conver* 
sation, but with the rudest people. My walks 
are on the inaceessible shore of a sea wbieh is per- 
petuallj stormj. My monks are only known br 
their dissoluteness, and living without any rule or 
order. Ah ! Pbilintus, were you to see my habi- 
tation, you would ratherAhink it a slaughter .house 
than a convent. The doors and walks are~ with- 
out any ornament, except the heads of wild boara, 
the antlers of stags, tlie feet of foxes, and the 
hides of other animals, which are nailed up against 
them. The cells are hong with the skins of vie- 
tiros destroyed in the chace. The monks have 
not so much as a bell to wake them, and are only 
roused from their drowsiness by the howling of 
dogs and the croaking of ravena Nothing dis- 
tarbs their laziness or languor, but the rude noises 
of hunting ; and their only alternatives are riot 
nnd rest. But I should return my thanks to 
Heaven if that were their only fault. I endeavour 
in vain to recall th^m to their doty f they all 
combine against me ; and I only expose myself 
to continual vexa'ions and dangers. I imagine I 
see every moment a naked sword hanging over 
my head. Sometimes thev surround me, and 
load me with the vilest abuse ; and eren when 
they abandon me, I am still left to my own 
dreadful and tormenting thoughts.*' This single 
example would be sufficient to prove the extra* 
owlinary dominion which Solitude has over the 
human mind. It is. indeed, unless it be manag- 
ed with great good sense, the complete nursery 
of mischief The mind is without those numer 
•OS incentives to action which are eontinaally 
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ooriag in tke ktuy world ; and uotbiag t»a eon* 
triiKite to produce irregular and diaoraerly pas- 
akaia more Aaa tlie want of amna pttrauit by ' 
wMidh the heart ia interesacd and tlie oaiiid em- 
plojcd. The minda of idle peraons are sUtwaji 
retUefli I their heartt never at perfect aaae $ their 
spirits eoDtinnallj oa the fret ; and their piaasioni 
goaded to the most onwajBrantableexeesa. 

Idleneaa, even in soeiai life, inflicts the severest 
tormenta on the aool ; destroys the repose of in- 
dividnals? and, when general, freqoentVf cnd&o- 
gera the safety of the sUta. TliuotheuS) an-Bgyp* 
tiannenk, aarnamed AlAOTPOS, or the Cat, a 
short iMie after' the JSatf ohian Cootroveray. in 
the year 457, felt an ambition to Hlf the e|AaeO' 
piA and patriartluil chair. The splenetie roatlesa- 
neaa ^srhioh prevsulad among Uie mOnks in their 
ae^cml monasUe Soiitodes, seemed to present to 
hia observing; eye proper itistrnraentrfor the er- 
eawtlmv oi his scheme. He was cooseioQa, from ' 
his proloimd knowledge- of the human charaoter, 
that if roen who had so long remained in uneasy 
and dissatisfied indoleoee, could be provoked to 
actvritj, their zeal would he as turbulent as ikeVr 
foroMT life had heen lasjr and supine ; andr that 
thvir dispositions might be easily turned to the ae- 
eomplishment of his wishes. The better to elleet 
h«» purpose, he clothed bimseif in a wliite gar- 
ment, crept silently in the detd of night to the 
ceNs of his companions, and, throo]i;h a tube, 
which eohceeled his yoice, while it magnified the 
sound of it, hailefl every monk by his name. 
The sound seemed to convey the voice of hea- 
veti to the soperstitioos ears of the awakened 
auditors j and the 8a.^aeious and enterprising trum- 
peter di<l not fait to announce himself as an 
ambassador of heaven, sent in the name of 
the Almighty to command the monks to as- 
aemble immediately, to consult on the roost 
Wcelj mode of deposing the Nestorian beretit 
doT^V'' "u * '^ '*^*"8r the ftivoured and ortho- 
Wea J nJiT..' ^ ,**'*' episcopal throne. The 
«•« of being thus eleated to execute thia ptou^ 
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re1)elIion» roused all the tteepiny powers of tbete 
soliUry and hitberto kii^ fwMtios ; thejr rote 
ttunultooiuly at the saored signal ; proclaimed 
the eat aa a heaven elected patriarch i soHeited 
him* with frieudly fiolence, not to refuse the 
premised boon ; and barntng with all the ardour 
of expected snoeesS) niarehe<l»in a few days, uo* 
<ter the banner of tlie impoator, to Alemiidria, 
-where they insiHred the mewbera of other mo- 
n«fiteffie9 wit^ their own delusion, ami created 
ihnaughout Rieypt the wildest and' most tremen- 
(Ian* comniotiona. The populace caught the re- 
ligiouafrenag^f and* joined in vast wirobers the rao- 
wascie route. Assisted by this desperate rabble, 
Ximotheus proceeded to the principal church of 
Alexandria* where he was, h^ a preconcerted ar>« 
rangement, pOMpously received by two deposed 
bishops, and ordained the metropolitan of the 
•w hole G^gyptian territory. Protema was astonish- 
ed at this sudden irrupttoa» and hurled his analhe« 
mas with great art and dejiterity against the irn* 
pious audacity of the obscure monastic, who bad 
thus dare<l to depart from the humility of his sta* 
tion, and to invade with his indolent brethreii, the 
Hght« of sovereignty ; but being well aware of 
the fury with which this deseription of oien gene- 
rally set when they are; once set in motion, and 
heiag informed of the vasi m«ltitade by which 
they had been joined, he thOagf^t it prudent to 
quit his palace, and to retire to the sacred shelter 
of the ehnrch ot* St. Quiirisitts* Heathens and bar- 
barians had heretofore respected this venerable 
sanctuary ; but, upon the present occasion, it was 
incapable of giving safety to its aged refugee. The 
furious troops of the holy impostor burst with 
irresistible violence through the walls of this con- 
secrated edifice, and with their daggers drank the 
blo(Ml of ll>e innocent pontiff, even upon that al- 
tar, the very sight of which ought to have para- 
lized the hand of guilt. His snrroonding and nn- 
vnerous friends, particularly six eectesiastics of 
great eminence, learning, and piety, shared the 
fate of their unhappy master,and were found, when 
the dreadful massacre was over, clinging witli 
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fomlnets id the arms of death, round hit niai* 
gled body. But it was necessary for the IIHl^^e^ 
ers to ealaroniate the purity of that life vhicb 
they had thus violently'and injuriously destroyed. 
They aecordiugly dragged the enrpse of this vir* 
(Qotts patriareli to the ro<i8t pnblio part of the 
eity, and, after the grossest abuse of hia ebarse* 
ter, and moat scandalous misrepresentation of til 
cm^duet, hung it on an elevated cross, and exposed 
it to the brutal insults of tbe misguided and d» 
luded populace. To complete this unmcAly outp 
rage, they at length committed the torn and mas- 
jrled remaios of tikis exeelleot prelate to the 
names, amd hurled his luhea, amidst the nxMt 
opprobrious and insulting epithets, into the dark* 
ened air ; exclaiming, with horrid imprecationi, 
that the mortal part of such a wretch waa ntf 
entitled to the right of sepulture, or even tbt 
tears of friends. So furious and undaunted, in* 
deed, were all the oriental monks, when ooee 
roused from their monastic lethargy, that even the 
soldiers of the Greek emperon cautiously avoided 
meeting them in the field. The fury by which 
they were actuated was so blind, that the yious 
Chrysostome, the warmest and roost zealous ad* 
vocate for TvioDastio institutions, trembled at his 
approach. This celebrated father of the cbureh 
was born in the year 344. of one nf the fi'Stfarot* 
lies of the city cif \ntioeh, and added new lustre 
to their fame by his virtues and his eloqsence. 
Having fin shed his studies with wonderful sue* 
cess, under Libunios, the greatest rUetoricisn of 
the age. he devoted himself to the stodv of the 
law ; but religion having planted itself deeply io 
his mind, he quitted all seenlar concerns, and re- 
tired into Solitude among the mountains in the 
vicinity of the city, where, in dreary caves, he tie- 
voted two entire years to penitence aiid prayer, 
III health, however, obliged him to retuni to An* 
t !och, he began to preach the Word, and was soon 
foHo«ed bj a host of disciples. The life of this ex- 
cellent pastor was an cvample tn his whole flock. 
ibt 5 7<;'e«voureil to drive away the wolves fiora 
*"e toida, and sent missionaries even into Scyihis, 
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ID GODTert its inhabitantB to Christianity. These 
loiisstons, and his yarious charitits, required either 
«3on«iderabie revenues, or the most rigid econo- 
«oy ; and the holy patriarch was contented to live 
in the extremest poverty, that he miRht have the 
better opportunity of reiieving the sufferings of his 
-fellow creatures. The character and conduct of 
*his virtuous pontiff soon gained him the hearts of 
2iis people, and he set himself earnestly to reform 
■t;he many abuses which at this lime prevaiied at 
■OonStantiaople < The severity and vehemence, 
ix^i^ever wirb which he declaimed against the 
.pride, the luxury, and the rapaeity of the great; 
•Xbe zeal with which he endeavoured to reform the 
vices and misconduct of the clergy ; and the ea- 
gerness he discovered for ihe conversion of here- 
tics, created him a multitude of enemies ; and 
£otropiu8 the favourite of the Emperor Area- 
dius ; Gainas, the tyrant to whom he had refused 
protectioD for the Arians ; Theophilus. of Alex- 
andria, the patron of the Origenists ; and the dis- 
ciples of Arius. whom he banished from Constan- 
tinople, entered into a conspiracy against him; and 
an occasion soon happened, which gave them the 
opportunity of taking ample vengeance. The in- 
trepid preacher, convinced that, while he declaim- 
ed against vice in general, the peculiar vices which 
prevailed in the court of the Empress Eodoxia, 
and the personal misconduct of the empress her- 
seif, called aloud for his severest animadversions^ 
he took every opportunity of exposing them to 
the public abhorrence. The resentment of the 
court encouraged the discontent of the clei^ and 
monks of Constantinople, who had been very se- 
verely disciplined by the zeal of the archbishop. 
He had condemned from the pulpit the domestic 
females of the clergy of Constantinople, who, un- 
der the name of servants, or sisters, afibrded a 
perpetual occasion either of sin or scandal. .The 
silent and solitary ascetics, who had secluded them- 
selves from the world, were entitled to the warm- 
est approbation of Chrysnstoroe > but he despised 
and stigmatized, as the disgrace of their holy pro- 
fessiOD, the crowd of degeDeratc monks, who from 
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«MBe unworffiy motives of pleasure or profit, » : 
frequently iufested the street* of the fnetroi)oti& I 
To the Toiee of peraaasion, the archbishop wai | 
obli|;ed to add the lefsen of aathmty i «Ad in | 
in bis viaitattoD throogh the Ariatrc proviiKses. he 
deposed thtrteen bisfiops of Ljdia and Phrygia ; 
aiid dealaiied lhiU.A4)««p«omiption afrnmony ami 
Keentioaaneiis had mfected the whole efMscopsl 
order. These biiliops also entered into the ■con- 
federaey above loentioDed, and the exeellent 
Chrysostome was stodiooslj represented as the 
intolerable tyrant of the eastern ehureh. This 
ceelesiasileaieonsfMraey wns managed by the arch* 
bishop of Alexandria,- who^ fay the invitation of 
Eodoxia, landed at Constantinople with a stoot 
body of E^nrplian mariners, to eneonnter the po* 
p«il«oe, am a train of dependent bishops, to 8^ 
enre, by their voiees, a maiority of a syi^od. TAe 
synod was eonvened in the snbnrbs of dialcedoo, 
Md was called the Oak ; tn whieh Chrysortofte 
was eondemned of treason against 'the en>presi ; 
itidely arrestee], and dnven into exile ; Aoro 
wlienee. however, he was in two di^ reaalled ; 
bat, upon a repetition of his iropoted olleftcei^ 
was again banished to the remote and desolstc 
town of Coeusos, nmon^ the ridges of Moont 
Tanms, in the Lesser Armenia. On his way to 
this|4ace, he was detained ^sickness at Gesares, 
and at length eenfined to his bed. The bii^p of 
Cesarea who had long entertained a secret enmi- 
ty against him, unmoved by hisfellen fortunes and 
helpless state, stirred op the lazy monks of the 
sarroanding monasteries to vengeanee against hroi. 
The fory with whieh they issiied from t^ieir re- 
spective oells was met edible-; ^ike the sleeping 
powder of the present age, they borst into imroe* 
diate conflagration and explosion at the toaeh of 
that hand by Whieh they were fired, nnd directing 
their heated animosity against the dying Chrysos- 
tome, summMled him house imd threstened, thfl 
»* he did not immediately depart, thw uroiild in- 
volve ft m flan»csj snd boi^ him hi fts ruins. The 
^e «%!>? »i?* g^firhwn i»^fe caHed out to proted 
« ''fe of this virtuous eeelesintio ,• aud, offibeir 
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Atrirttl ftt4)i« Mcne <|f tetMn, verr eoorteonaljr re- 
quested the enraged monks tooe quiet aud de- 
part ; but tbe request was treeted with eontempt 
and defiance ; and it was by the humane resoln* 
tion of Chrysostome hinMetf (hat diis tamalt was 
quelled ; for, rather than tbe blood of his imov 
ereatores shouJd be ahe<l on his aoeoMttt, he de- 
sired a Ktter might be proeured, into whieh, in bit 
almostezpiring state, he was nmghly kid, and, by 
bis departure from the city, eseaped the fory 
whieh thus assailed his life. It is evident, from 
thesb faets, that tbe irrational SoUtnde of tnonas^ 
tie institutions, partiealarfy that whieh prevailed 
in the early ages of christiaoity in die eastern 
parts of the eonrerted world, instead of render- 
ing the> votaries of it miM, eomplaeent, and hu* 
mane, filled their minds with the wildest notions, 
and the most uncharitable and aerimonsous pas- 
sions, and fostered in their hearts the most dair* 
geroas and destmetiTe vices. It is traly said, by 
a very -elegant writer, and profound observer of 
men and manners, that monastic instrtntions un- 
AVoHd^Uy contract and fetter the human mind'i 
tiMt the partial attachment of a monk to the in* 
terest of his Order, which is often incompatible 
Tiritb that of other citizens, the habit of implicit 
obedience to tbe will of a snperior, together with 
the frequent retom of ^le wearitome -and hvro* 
lous duties of the cloister, debase his faculties,, 
and extingui^ that generonty of sentiment and 
..pirit which qualifies men for thinidng and feel* 
jog justly, with respect to what is proper in life 
.nd conduct; and that Father Paul of Venice 
v/as, perhaps, the only person educated in a doit- 
vsr, that ever was altogether saperior to its pre- 
j-jdices^ or who viewed l^e transactions of meOf ' 
und reasonerl concerning the interests of society » 
with the enlarged sentiments of a philosophery 
T/ith the discernment of a man -conversant "in 
afiSiirs, and with the liberality of a gentleman. 
Depraved, howerer, as this order of men has ever 
been, it was to their prayers and masses that all 
the princes and potentates of more than f lalf the 
liscorered regions of the earth confided their sa^ 
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vatkm, and ezpeeted, from their iiiteroesBkmt di* 
ime larour from the FouoUin of all GoodneM and 
Troth. Bat the fears which these artful and in- j 
triguiof eeeleaiastics rniaed to the weak or gaUty 
minds of their contemporaries, instead of being 
quieted bj the coociiiatorf and comforting doc- 
trines of the Guipel of Christ, were converted to 
the )par^ioie« of th^r own sordid avarice, and 
made sabservVent to the enjoyment of their yjces, 
and the advancement of their power.— They ia- 
culeated the notion, that the surest pa«s\iart to 
eternal bliss was to overwhelm them with riches, 
and to indulge them with extraordinarj privileges; 
and every haughty, noble or despotic aovereigo, 
whe was anxious to gratify his own wonton pleS' 
suret, and capricious vices, at the expense of his 
people's prosperity and happiness, endeavoured to 
reconcile himself to his offended God, by biibing 
these ambitious and greedy monastics, to gnint 
them absolution for their deepest crimes. Their 
history exhttuts, in full view, the melancholy truth. 
that their heafts were corrupted by the worst 
pauions that disgrace humanity, and that thp diS' 
cipliiie of the convent was seldom productive ol' 
a single virtue. Euthnsiasts, indeed, (^ every de- 
scription, whose sentiments and fee/tngs are conti- 
nually at wsr with the dictates of nature, aocf who 
renounce all the pleasing sympathies, gentle en* | 
dearraents, kitid connections, and ralionai enjoy* 
raeots of life, are not likely to entevtain any great 
anxiety for the interest or happiness of oUiers, 
or to feel the lesst commiseration for their sorrows. 
Occupied by sordid and selfish pursuits, they must 
bate and despise a society, to the lively enjoy- 
ments of which they look back widi such keen re- 
gret When the mind, alas ! has numbed iu 
sense of social joys, and become a stranger to th* 
delijthtful charms of sweet domestic love ; "whei 
all affection for the world and its coneerna has 
been studioiuly expelled from the bosom, and n« 
kind feeling or social inclinatioQ suffered to fu 
aeff fil^'K!'®**'* '. ^J^en man has separated biro 
««i Jus Creator, he has lost all power of bcii^ 
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iisptiy tdoiietf, or of eomrnvnicatiog happmeaa to 

Tfcc bitiiOM exeeeded Hie inferhir clergy m 
ererj-kiDd or pvoiittejTt n miieh as id opnieaee 
and power { end^ or eoane, their foperintendiDg 
and TMitatwiel authoriQr -wtm not exerted to lei- 
•en or rettmiD the prenalenee of those. Tioet which 
their eril example eontribnted m greatly to io- 
weaie. Time and chance •ometimes produce ex- 
traordinary event* { and if a really piom, ^giUnt» 
and aaitere prelate arove amidst the genent dis- 
sdhtteoess of the age, his sinj^e effort to reclaiia 
these solitary eoelesiastiea was seldoin attended 
with soeeeML These Fathers, indeed, frequently 
seratiiMBed with great niiouteness iiito the prac- 
tices of the coRTents ; and as they were not so 
aMe to detect the guilt of incoatineney, as some 
philosophers of the present ape pretend to he» hy 
the lioes and features of the nice, th^ proceeded 
upon evidettce less delicate, perhaps^ but certain- 
ly more demonstrative and unerring. 

The celehrated Boccace has, by his witty and 
ingenieas tales, rery severely satirized the liceo* 
tioasDess and immcwaUty which prevailed during 
bis tine in the Italian monasteries $ hot, by ex- 
posing the scandalous Kves, and lashhg the vices, 
of the monks, nuns, and other orders of the €>i- 
ibdie clergy, he has been decried as a contemner 
of religion, and as an enemy to true piety. Con- 
temporaty tustoriaui have luso delivered the mcMt 
disgusting accounts of their intemperance and de- 
bauclieiy. The frailty, indeed, of the female mo- 
uastics was even an article of regular taxation ; 
and the Holy Father did not disdain to fill his cof- 
fers with the price of their impurities. T^e frail 
DUD, whether i^ had become immured within a 
ooBvent. or still redded wltliout its walls, might 
redeem her lost honour, and be reinstated in her 
former dignity and firtue, for a few ducata This 
scandalous traffic was carried to an extent that 
aooB destroyed aH sense of morality, and height- 
ened the hue of vice. Ambrosios, biAop of Ga- 
madoiiy a prelate of esrtraordinary vnrtue, tisited- 
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'nuriofu eonvenU in hit diocese, but, in iMpeeting 
their proeeedinga, he found no traces of yirtue, 
€r even of deeencj, remaioing in any one ot'tbem; 
Bor was he able, with all the aagaeity he exercised 
on the subjeety to re-infuse the smallest particle 
of these qoalities into the degenerated minds of 
Ae sisterJiood. 

The reform oC the nunneries was the first step 
that distinsuished the government of Seztas tlie 
Fourth, after he ascended the papal throne, at 
the close of the fifteenth century. Bassos, a cele- 
brated canon, of the strictest principles, and most 
inflexible disposition, was the agent selected by 
hn holiness for thjs ardous achievement. The 
Genoese convents, where the nuos Jived in open 
defiance of all the roles of decency and precepts 
of religion, were the first objects of his attention. 
The orations which he publicly uttered from the 
pulpit, as well as the private lectures and exhor- 
tations which he delivered to the nuns from the 
confessional chair, were fine models, not only of 
his zeal and probity, but of his literature and elo- 
quence. They breathed in the most impressive 
manner, the true spirit of Christian purity : but 
his glowing representations of the bright beauties 
of Virtue, and the dark deformities (tf vice, made 
little impression upon their corrupted hearts. De- 
spising Uie open calumnies of the eninous, sod the 
secret hostilities of the guilty, he proceeded, in 
spite q£ all discouragement and opi>08it\on, ra his 
highly honourable pursuit ; and, at length, by his 
wisdom and assiduity, beheld the faurest prospects 
of success daily opening to his view. The rays 
of hope, however, had scarcely beamed upon his 
endeavours, when they were immediately over- 
clouded by disappointment The arm of magis- 
tracy, which he had wisely called upon to aid the 
accomplishment of his design, was enervated by 
the venality of its hand ; and the incorrigible ob- 
jects of his solicitude having freed themselves by 
bribery from the terror of the civil power, coo- 
temned the reformer's denunciation of eternal 
vengeance hereafter, and relapsed into their for 
nier licentiousness and depravity. A few, indeed 
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among the greater number nf aunt who inhabited 
these guilty conveats* were eonverted by the 
foree of his eloquent remonttranees, and became 
afterward highly exemplary fay the virtne and pie- 
tj of their lives ; but the rest abandoned them- 
aehres to their impious courses ; and, flioagh more 
vigorous methods were, in a short time, adopted 
against the refractory monasUea, they set all at- 
tempts to reform them at defiance. The modes, 
perhaps, m which thtir vices were indulged, 
changed with the character of the age ; and as 
maoaers grew more refined, the grass and shame- 
fial indulgeneies of the monks and nuns were 
changed into a more elegant and decent style of 
enjoyment. Fashion might render them more 
prudent and reserved in weir intrigues ; but their 
pasnons were not less vicious, nor their disposi- 
tions less corrupt. 

The disorderly manners of these solitary de<> 
▼otees were among the principal causes that pro- 
duced the Reformation. There is a point beyond 
-which even depravity cannot go in corrupting the 
manners of the age. The number and power of 
the monastics, or, as they were at that time called, 
tlie Regular Glergy^ was certainly great, and their 
resistance to the approaches of reformation ob- 
stinate : but the temper of the times had chang- 
ed, and the glorious and ben(;ficial event was at 
length accomplished. The Caiholies viewed the 
dismemberment of th^r chnreli as a fatal stroke 
to their interest and power ; but it lias since been 
confessed, by every candid and rational member 
of tills communion, to be an event which has con- 
tributed to advance morals to a higher degree of 
perfection than they had ever before attained 
since the introduction of Christianity, and to re- 
store the discipline of the church to some portion 
of its original purity. 

The pure spirit of the gospel of Christ breathes 
forth a holy religion, founded on meekness, chari- 
ty, kindness, and brotherly love ; but fanaticism, 
when joined to a {Systematic and irrational SoH- 
tude, only produces the rank and poisonous fmita 
we have already described. The trivial, *"' 
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loM, aad intioleruit wtpentitions, wfaieb, dnrinl^ 
•o mktmj Mge»t eelipsed the reaioo. and moraU « 
mfeiikiiMJ, and obaeuredy in douds ot lust and cru- 
elty, Che bi%hl nijt of evangelical truth, were 
the aad dlecta of irrational Solitude. The beat 
affeeliooa of nature were pei-rerted or auppreai- 
ed ; all the gentle offices of bumanitj were neg- 
ieeted ; moral sentiments despiaed ; and the an- 
gd Toiee of Piety unheard, or oonirerted into the 
▼kiUriit vonCerations of Hatred, and the cries oF 
Perseentioo. The load clangors of pretended or- 
thodoxy reioanded with sanguinary hostilities from 
abore to shore ; the earth was deluged with the 
blood oi those who darai to deny, or even to 
doubt, the absord and idle dcgmaa which the 
monks evety where iuTented : and their horrid 
barbarities were sttetnpted to be justified by pro- 
pagating the notion, that severity with heretiea^ 
was the only node of preserving the true faith. 
Oh \ how blind is human follv \ Iww obdurate are 
hearta vitbted by pride \ How can that be the 
true faith which tears asunder eveij loeial tie ; 
annihilates all the feelings of nature ; places om- 
etty and horror on the throne of humanity and 
love, and scatters ferocious hir^ and insatiable 
hatred through the paths of lite? But we maj 
now indulge a pleasing hope, that the period ia at 
hand, when the saci«d Temple of Reiigion, pu- 
rified by the labours of learned and truly {moos 
men, from the foul stuns with which fimatiasm 
and ambition have so long defsced it, diall be re- 
stored to its own divine simplicity ; and only the 
voice of gentleness, of lovd, of peace, of virtue and 
of godliness, be heard within its walls. Then will 
evei7 Christian be truly taught the only means 
by which his da^s may be oselul aiid bis life hap- 
py ; and Cathohcs, Lutherans, Calvinists, Prates- * 
tants, and every really religious class of men, will 
unite in acts of sincere benevoleoee and universal 
peatee. No austere^ gloomy, and dispiritiDg du« 
wes ; no irrational ptfnance^^nd unnatural moil*, 
noations^ win be enjowed i no intolerant omehiea 

^^U^ ""**.¥ J»*»<«*^»» etUWished , 
nt«» of aoittaiy selfishnesa be i^uired i but 
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Reason and Religion, in divioeperfection. will re- 
assQine their reigns ; an anafllected andT •inccre 
devotion will ocoapy every mind ; the Alfniehtj 
will be worshipped in spirit and in t^uth .* and we 
shall be convinced that '* the wicked are like the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest; bat that the 
work of righteousness is peace ; and the eflbet of 
lighteonsness quietude and assurance for ever/* To 
effect this, a rtttional retirement from the tumiihs 
of the world will be ocoasionatlv necessary, in or- 
der to commune with our own heartt^ attdie MiU^ 
and to dispose ear minds to such a train of think- 
ing, as shall prepare us, when the giddy whirl of 
life is finished^ for the society of more exalted 
spirits. 

Oh ! would mankind but make fair Truth their 

guide. 
And force the helm from Prejudice and Pride, 
Were once these maxims fix'd, that God's oor 
Virtue oar good, and Happiness our end, [friend^ 
How soon must Reason o'*er the world prevail^ 
And Error, Fraud and SuperttiUen fail ! 
None would hereafter, then, with groundless fear, 
Besoribe th* Almighty c^ael and slsvere ; 
Predestinating s^ime, without pretence. 
To heaven ; and some to hell, for no offence $ 
Inflicting endless p«raa for transient crimes. 
And favoartng sects or nations, men or times. 
Tf» please him, none would foolishly forbear^ 
Or food, or rest, or itch in shirts of hair ; 
Or deem it merit to believe, or t^wh. 
What reason contradicts, or cannot r*eaeh ) 
None would fierce Zeal frir Piety mistake. 
Or \f slice, for whatever tenet's sake ; 
* Or think salvation to one sect confined. 
And heaven too narrow to contain mankind. 
No more would brutal rage disturb our peace* 
But envy, hatred, war, and discord cease ; 
Our own and othen^ good each hour employ^ 
And aH things smile with universal joy ; 
Piiir virtue then, with pure religion joii^'d. 
Would regulate and bless the human mind. 
And man be wliatjiis Maker first designed. 
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CHAP. vir. 

Oif the Danger of Idleneaa in Solitude. 

louirBsi ift truly said to be the root of all evil % 
•nd Solitude certainly eacoorages in the generali- 
ty of its votaiies this baneful dispoution. Nature 
UM to framed the charaeter of roan, that bis hap- 
pinen ettentiaUy dei)end8 on hit pasnona being 
properly interested, bis imagination busied, and 
his faculties employed ; but these engagements 
mre aeldom foaod in the racant ooenea and tedious 
hours of retirement from the world, except hj 
those who have acquired the great and happj art 
of furnishing their own amusements ; an art vhicb^ 
at we ha^e already shown, can never he learnt m 
the irrataonal SoUtude of caves and cells. 

The idleneu which Solitude is so apt to induce, 
b dangerous in proportion to the natural strength, 
activity, and spirit of the mind ; for it is observed, 
that the highest characters are frequently goaded 
by that restlessness which accompanies leisure, to 
acts of the wildest outrage and greatest enormity. 
The ancient legislators were so conscious that in- 
dolence, whether indulged in Solitude or in Socie- 
ty, Is the nurse of civil eomtnotioo, and the chief 
instigator of moral turpitude, that ibey wisely 
framed their laws to prevent its existence. Solon 
observing that the city was filled with persons «ho 
assembled from all parts on account of the great 
security in which the people lived in Attica, that 
the country withal was poor and barren, and being 
conscious that merchants, who traffick by sea, do 
not use to transport their goods where they can 
have nothing in exchange, turned the attention of 
the citizens to maniitactores ; and for this pur- 
pose made a law, that he who was three times 
convicted of idleness, shfiotd be deemed infamovn 
that no SOD should be obliged to maintain his fa- 
A^,i V *^^^ "*** taught him a trade ; that trades 

uScii ^ »««onnted AonouraAfe , and that the 

^ncji of the .^reofiagris should examine into 
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cTcry man's meant of living, and chastise the idle 
-with the greatest severity. Draco conceived it so 
necessary to prevent the prevalency of a vice to 
Drhich man is by nature prone, and which is so de- 
structive to his elwrscter, and ruinous to his man- 
ners, that he punished idleness with death. The 
tyrant Pisistratus, as Theophrastus relates, was so 
convinced of the importance of preventing idle- 
ness among his subjects, that he ninde «» law 
iurainst it, which produced at once industry in thfe 
ooontry, and tranquillity in the city. Pericles, 
-who, in order to relieve Athens from a number 
of lazy citizens, whose lives were neither employ- 
ed in virtuous actions, nor guarded from guilt 
by habits of industry, planted colonies in Cherso- 
nesus, Naxos, Andros, Thrace, and even in Italy, 
and sent them thither ; for this sagacious states- 
man saw the danger of indulging this growing vice, 
and wisely took precautions to prevent it. No- 
thing, inaeed, contributes more essentially to the 
tranquillity of a nation, and to the peaceful de- 
meanour of its inhabitants, than those artificial 
-wants which luxury, introduces ; for, by creating 
a demand for the fashionable articles, they engage 
the attention, and employ the hands of a multi- 
tude of manufacturers and artificers, who, if they 
were left in that restless indolence which the want 
oi work creates, would certainly be unhappy them- 
selves, and in all probabHity would be fomenting 
mischief in the raintis of others. To suspend, on- 
ly for one week, the vast mnltitudes that are em- 
ployed in the several mechanical trades and ma- 
nufactories in Great Britain, would be to nrh the 
risk of involving the metropolis of that great, flou- 
rishing* and powerful country once more inflames; 
for it would be converting the populace into an 
aptly disposed train of combustible matter, which 
being kindled by the least spark of accidental en- 
thusiasm, by the heat of political faction, or, in- 
deed, by their own internal fermentation, would 
explode into the most flagrant enormities. Na- 
ture, it is sai<l, abhors a vacuum ; and this old pe- 
ripatetic principle may be properly applied ♦^ **" 
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intalkott wbieb wili einbnwe aoj things however 

ahMud er erimiiial» mclaer tbu Ue vhollf witboat 

aa objcet Tiie utm* andiar alto ofaaervea, tikat 

cvciy mao mtj date the jiredoiiihianoe of tkose 

dctiret that 4lMtarb his life, mad eontamiaate Ihs 

aooaeieDec, from aome anbappqr hour when tso 

asueb Idaure espated Umto their iQenrarana ; for 

that he hat Uired intb Utile obaervatioo, either on 

himself or odhcTB, irho doet not know, that to be 

idle It to be Vicaoaii ** liaiiy writen ti esunenee 

in phy«c/' eootiiiQet tbit emiiient wfiter, ^boae 

wotkB not oalj diantote bit general aeqoaintanee 

vitb lite aod mamMrc, but a profound Jcoowledge 

af bomaa ojrtvre^ ^ have Jak/ oat tbeir diligenoe 

opon tike GQMidemtion of those distempers to 

iplueh men are expoaeU by particalar atatet of life, 

and ^txj Veamed treatises ha^e been prodneed 

upon the maladies of the eamp, the sea, and tbe 

mines. There are, indeed, few empU>yments 

irbieh a man aaaastDmed to aeademieal inqairics 

and medkaal refinements, wonld not find reason 

for deeUning, as dangeroas to beahih, did not bn 

learning or expMienee inform him, that almost 

every oeeupation, however iBeonyenientorformi- 

daUe, is happier and safer than u life of elotk. 

The oesrissity of aetioa is not only demonstrable 

from th«; fabric of the body« hat evident from 6b' 

servaticNi. of tJie oniversal praetice of nMnkiod $ 

who. for the presenration of health in those whose 

rank cr wealth exempts them from the neeesttty 

of lucrative labours, have invented sports and dv 

versioos, thongb not of equal use to the world 

with manual urades, yetof equal fatigue to those 

who^ practise tbero, and d^neriag only from the 

drudgery of the husbandman or raanuiaetttrery 

as they areaeto.of dliojce, and therefore perferm- 

ed without the painful sense of compulsion. The 

huntsman rises early, pursves his game throo^ 

all the dangers and (riwtruetiens of the ohaoe, 

•wf IBS riven, and scales preoipice% till he retama 

*io«ne, no less harassed than the soldier, and haa, 

^-m^^ sometimes incurred as great baserd of 

'^'^^ and death : yet he has no motive to «• 
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«ite his ardour ; he is neither lobjeot to the com- 
maud of a general, nor dreads tb« penalties of 
neglect or disobedience : he has neither profits noi' 
honours to expect from his pearls and conquests i 
hut acts without the hope of mural or eSvie gar« 
lands, and must content himself whh the praise 
of his tenants and companions.- Bat such is the' 
ponstitulion of Man, that Idbour %» itn own re* 
VMordi nor will any external incitements be re- 
quisite, if it be considered bow much happiness 
is gained, and how much misery escaped, hj fre^ 
quent and violent agitation of the body. Ease is 
the most that can be hoped from a sedentaiy a&d 
inactive habit ; but ease is a mere neutral state, 
between pain and pleasure. The dance of spirits, 
the bound of vigour, readiness of enterprise, and 
defiance of fatigue, are reserved for him that' 
braces his nerves, and hardens his fibres ; that 
keeps his limbs pliant with motion ; and, by fre-' 
qaent exposnre, fortifies his frame against the 
eemmon accidents of cold and heat. With ease, 
however, if it could be secured, many would be 
content ; but nothing terrestrial can be kept at 
a stand.— Ease, if it is not rising into pleasure, 
will be settling into pain ; and whatever hopes the 
dreams of apeeotation may suggest, of observing 
the proportion between retirement and labour, 
and keeping the body in a healthy state bv sop- 
plies exactly equal to its weight, vrt know that, in 
effect, the vital powers, unexoked by motion grow' 
gradually languid, decay, and die. It is neeessa- 
ry to that perfection of which our present sitate 
is capable, that the mind and body should b6th 
be kept in action ; that neither the fiieulties of 
the one nor the other shoukf be suffered to grow 
lax or torpid for want of use ; that neither heatth 
can be purchased by vnianiary submission to ig« 
noranoe, nor knowledge cultivated' at the expense 
of that heakh, whish must enablie it either to giv« 

{ileasui*e to its possessor, or assistance to others, 
t is too fi*eqaently the pride of students, to de- 
spise those amusements nrhich give to the rest of 
mankind sti^ngA of rnufaa aivd cfaeerfahiett '^ 

Q3 
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hewt Sditodc and contemplaliou aire, indeed, 
•eldofn coomtent with such skill iq common exer- 
cnes or mortsat is necessary to make them prac- 
tised with de%ht $ aod no roan is willing to do 
that of which the necessity is not pressing, whefi 
he knows that his awkwardness but makes him ri- 
(ficQloos; I have alwaya admired the wisdom of 
those by whom our female education was insti- 
toied, for having contnved that every woman, of 
whatever condition, should be taught some arts of 
manufacture, ^3J which the vachities of reeluae 
and domestic leisure may be filled, up. These arts 
are more neceavaiy, as the weakness of their sex, 
and the ^neral ajratem of life, debar ladies from 
many enjoyo&ents which, bj diversifying the cir- 
cumstaneea of men, preserve them from bein;; 
cankered by the Yust of their own ihofughts. I 
know not how much of the virtue and happmess 
of the world may be the consequence of this judi- 
cious regulation. Perhaps the most powerful fan- 
cy might be unable to figure the confusion and 
slaughter that would be produced by so many 
piercing eyes and vivid understandings, turned 
loose upon mankind, with no other business than 
to sparkle and intrigue, to perplex and destroy. 
For my own part, whenever chance brings withm 
my observation a knot of misses busy at their 
needles. I consider myself as in the school of Vir- 
tiie ; and, though I have no extraordinary skill m 
plain-work, or embroidery, look upon tndr ope- 
rations with as much satisfaction as their govern- 
ess, because I regard them as providing a security 
against the most dangerous ensnarers of the soul, 
by enabling them to exclude Idleness from their 
- aolitary moments, and with Idlopess, her attendant 
train of passions, fancies, chimeras, fears, sorrow^ 
and desires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform 
them that Love has no power but on those whom 
he catches unemployed : and Hector, in the Biad, 
^hen he sees Andromache overwhelmed with 
t^^\ ■®"*'* '*•'* ^""^ consolation to the loom and 
iiStJf"***'- Certain it is, that wild wishes, and vain 
'^agioation^ never take such firm pooeaaioQ ot* 
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the mind, as irhen it it touDd empty and unem- 



»» 



ployed. 

Idleness, indeed, was the tpreadiog root from 
-which all the rices and crimes of the oriental nuns 
so . luxuriantly branched Few of them had any 
taste for science, or were enabled by the habits ei« 
ther of reflection, or industi'y, to charm away the 
tedioQtness of Solitude, or to i-elicTe that weari- 
ness which must necessarily accompany their ab- 
stracted situation. The talents with which Nature 
had endoN^ed them were uncultivated ; the glim- 
mering lights of reason were obscared by a blind 
and headlong zeal ; and their temper soared by 
the eircamstaiices of their forlorn condition. Cer- 
tain it is, that the only means of avcHding nnhap- 
piness and misery in Solitude, and perhaps in 
Society also, is to keep the mind continually en- 
gaged in, or oecopied by, some laudable parsoit. 
The earliest professors of a life of Solitude, al- 
though they removed themselves far from the 
haunts of men, among ''caverns deep and deserts 
idle," where Nature denied her sons the most 
common of her blessinf(s, employed themselves 
in endeavouring to cultivate the rude and bar- 
ren soil durine those intervals in which they were 
not occupied m the ordinary labours of religion ; 
and even those whose extraordinary sanctity csn- 
ilned them the vWole day in their edis, fdund the 
necessity of filling up their leisure, by exercising 
the manual arts for which they were respectively 
suited. The rules, indeed, which were origin- 
ally established in most of the convents, ordain- 
ed that the time and attention of a monk should 
never be for a moment vacant or unemployed : 
but this excellent precept was soon rendered ob- 
solete ; and the sad consequences which resulted 
from its non-observance we have already, in some 
degree, described. 
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CHAP. vin. 

77te ConcluuMi, 

The aiunetj with which I hure endemvoored to 
describe the advantages and the dioadTaotagea 
vhich, under partknlar eircnxnitanees, and io par* 
titular lituationt, are Uke\y to Ite eiperieiieed by 
those who devote themseWea to toUtary retire- 
ment, may perhaps, oeeaiion me to be ^ewed by 
aomr as its romantic panesyrist, and by othera ■* 
its uncandid censor. I shall therefore endeavourp 
in thisconcioding chapter, to prevent a miseon- 
struetioa of m^ opinion, 1^ explieitly declaring the 
inferences which ought, m fiumess, to he drawn 
from what I ha^e said. 

The advocates tor a Ufe of uninterrupted So- 
eiety wilt, in all probabihty> accuse me of being a 
morose and gloomy philosopher ; an inveterate 
enemy to social intercourse $ who, by recom* 
mending a melancholy and sullen sedosion, and 
interdicting mankind from enjt^ing the pleaaarea 
Qt' life, wo^ sour their tempers, subdue their a€- 
fections, annihilste the beat feelings of the heart, 
pervert the noble faculty of reason, and thereby 
ottce more plunge the world into that dark abyss 
of barbarism, from which it has been so happily 
rescued by the esUiblishment and civifiKation of So- 
cietv. 

The advocates for a life of continual Solitode 

will mnst probably, on the other hand, accuse me 

of a design to deprive the species of one of the 

roost pleasing and satisfactory delights by exciting 

an unjust antipathy, raising an unfoanded alarm, 

depreciating the uses, and aggravating t^.e abuses, 

of solitude ; and, by these means of endeavouring 

to encouraj>;e that spirit of licentiousness and dis- 

si|Mtion which so stroneiy marks the degeneracy, 

* 7'i**"'' *o promote the vices of the age. 

how«« ""^'Pective advocates for these opinions. 

h^dfnV^ *'*'"'*."J' "»*«'f« the intent and view I 
«« 'o compowng this Treatise. I do siaeereJiy as- 
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sure them, that it was very fiyr from mj ioteotioo 
Co cause a relaxation of the exereite of any of the 
oivil doiies of life ; to impair in any degree, the 
aociat dii(jositioniof the homao heart ; to leiaen 
any inclination to rational retirement : or to pre- 
vent the besefiiBeDt practice of telj-communiou, 
ivhich Solitude ii beat calculated to proaoote. The 
fine andgeneroot philanthropy et that mind which, 
entertaining notionsof aniverMlbenevoLeoce, leelu 
(0 feel a love for, and to promote the good of th<p 
^vhole human race, can never be injureii by an at- 
Utfshment to domestic pleasurea, or by cuUiTating 
the soft and gentle affections which are only to be 
firand in the small ipircies of private life, and can 
never be truly enjoyed, except in the bosom of 
JLove, or the arms of Friendship : nor will an oq- 
casional and rational retirement from the tomnltjs 
of the world lessen any of the noble sympathies 
of the human heart : but, on the contrary, by en- 
larging those ideas and feelings which have sprang 
from the connections and dependencies which ita 
votary may have formed with individuals, and by 
generalizing his particular interests and concerns, 
may enable him to extend the tockU principle and 
Increase the circle of hjs benevolence. 

God loves from whole to parts ; hot hamaa lool 
Must rise from indndduul to xohaU, 
Self lo^e but serves the virtuous mind to. walbe^ 
Aa the sroall pebble stirs the peaceful lake : ■ 
The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds ; 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His cQuniry next $ and next, all human race. 

The chief desigii of. this work was to exhibit the 
necessity of combining the uses of Solitude with 
those of Society ; to show, in the strongest light, 
the ad vantages they may mutually derive from 
each other ; to convmce mankind of the danger 
of running into either extreme ; to teach the ad- 
vocate for uninterrupted Society how highly all 
the flocial virtiica may be improved, and its vices 
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etiily aVuidoocdy by habits of solitaiy abitrAotkn ; 
mod the advoeate for oootiniuU Solitude, how much 
that indoeiliQr and arroganee of character which 
it contraeteff bj a total absence from the world, 
may be corrected by the urbanity of Society, and 
by the company and conirenation i^ the learned 
and polite. 

Petrarch, wMle in the prime of life, and amidst 
the happiest exertions of his eito*aord'mat7 K^niiin, 
i|uitted all the seduc'uig charms of society, aiid re- 
tired from Love and Avignon, to indu)^e hia mind 
in litenry pursuits and t6 relieve bis heart frons 
tliC uofbrtooace passioo by which it waa enthrall- 
ed. So S'tuatJon. he conceived, was so ft vourable 
for these purposes as the highly romantic and de- 
lig^itful Solitude of Vauduse. It •^ras situated with- 
in view oC the Mediterraitean Sea, in a \itt\e val- 
ley, inclosed by a semicircular barrier of rocks, 
on a plain as beautiful as the vale of Tempe. The 
rooks were high, bold, and grotesque j and the 
valley was divided by a river, along the banks of 
which were meadows and pastures of a perpetual 
Terdure. A path on the left side of the river, led, 
by gentle windings, to the head, of this vast am- 
phitheatre. At the foot of the highest rock, and 
directly in front of the valley, wms a prodiffioos 
cavern, hollowed by the band of Nature, from 
whence arose a spring almost as celebrated as that 
of Helicon. The gloom of the cavern, which was 
accesnble when the waters were low, was tre- 
mendous. It consisted of two excavations ; the 
one forming an arch of ^x^ feet high ; and the 
other, wh cli was within, of thirty feet In the 
centre of this subterraneous rock was an oval ba- 
sin, of one hundred and eight feet diameter, into 
'which that copious stream which forms the river 
Sorgia rises silently, without even a jet or bubble. 
The depth of this basin has eluded all attempts 
to fathom it In this charming retreat, while he 
▼»"»ly endeavoured, during a period of twenty 
ibiT'' to/^r-e^' be enabled himself to endure the 
^htlS^i'^J}"' ^fJ?^«J Laura, and to compare, with 
•»»8hest satitfaction, the pure pleasures if rn- 
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nd retirement with the false joy i of a vieiout and 
corrupted oonrt, the manuert and principles of 
-whieh, indeed, he had always had ^ood sense 
enough to diseover and despise. But this Solitude, 
with all its charms, could not at length prevent him 
from retumiog to the more splendid and busy 
floenes of public bfe. The advantages he had de- 
rived from a retreat of twenty years, would, be 
doneeived, enable him to mix with the world 
without the danger of bein^ corrupted by its vices; 
and after reaaon^lg with himself for some time in. 
this way, he suddenly abandoned the peaceful pri- 
VBcy of Vaocluse, and preeipiuted himself into 
the gsyf *^ '^ ™^^ active scenes of a luxurious 
eity. The inhabitants of Avignon were amazed 
to oehold the hermit of Yaucluse, the tender fu« 

§itive fironk Love, the philosophic contemner of 
ociety, who could scarcely exist, except in the 
midst of romantic rocks and floweiy forests, shin- 
ing all at once the bright star of the fashionable 
hemisphere, and the choice spirit of every private 
and public entertainment. 

We're sadly ignorant, when we hope to find 
In shades a med'cine for a troubled mind ; 
Wan Grief will haunt us wheresoe'er we go. 
Sigh in the breeze, and m the streamlet flow : 
There pale Inaction pines his life away. 
And satiate, curaes the return of dUiy ; 
There Love, insatiate, rages wild with pain, 
Endures the blast, or plunges in the main : 
. There Superstition broods o'er all her fears. 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears, 
He who a hermit is resdv'd to dwell. 
And bids a social life a long farewell. 
Is impious ; 

It has already been observed, upon the authori- 
ty of a very accurate and profound observer of 
nature, that a very extraordinary temperament of 
mind and constitution of body are required to sus- 
tain, with tranquillity and endurance, the various 
fatigues of continued Solitude } and certain it v. 
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that a homaa ereatore who it eointantlj |»eiit up 
ID leehiiNm. aant, if he be ooC of a ttry exaltefl 
character, looo beoomeroelaaeholy and miaemble' 
Uappineti, lilre erery other doable quality, eati'* 
not be eompletelj potaeased, without enoounter* 
iDf iDiinT daafsen, amJ eooqoering many difflcol- 
Uot, The prize it great, but the task ii arduoos. 
A heahhy body, aikl a ^igorom mind, are aa ear- 
aentially oeeenary to the eoterprbe, aa eqoal cou- 
rage and fartimde are to iu sueeess. The hold 
ad%entarer who, desHtate Of theae retoarcet, quita 
the hay* and harboara of aoeiety, afaaTIow, rocky, 
and daogerooa, n* they imdoobeedly are, and com- 
rnita himself to the wild and expansive sea of So- 
litotfte, will aiiik into its deep aoJ d'aaafrotia bed 
withoat a hoM to^aaye him from dettruetien. The 
few initaneea we have already given, to whieh 
manT more might eaaily be add^, furniah unequi- 
voeal tettimony of the truth of ihia grand pre- 
cept, •« A M not good for man to be alone .•"* 
which waa given by the g;reat Author of Nature, 
and imprinted in characteri aufflcieotly legible oo 
the human heart 

God never made a aolitary man ; 
'T would jar the concord of hia general plan. 
Should man through nature adlitaiy roam. 
Ilia will hia aovereign, every where. hia home, 
What force would guard him fitim the Vion*a jaw ? 
What iwiftneaa aave him from the panther'apaw ? 
Or ahouM Fate lead him to some suler shore. 
Where panthers never prowl, nor Gona roar. 
Where liberal Nature all her charms bestows. 
Sons shine, birds sing, flawers blbom, and water 

flows. 
Still discontented, though such glories shone, 
He*d sigh and murmur to be there alone. 

, Content cannot be procured, except by social 
intercourse, or a jndicious communioD with those 
Whom congenial tastes, and similar talents and 

ei!S?"*V'"*' I****"* °"^ ^«* ^^ companions The 
^'viUzRUon of man, from whence the apeaiei de- 
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r««« muh liAppy ao Mcq ucBaw, retiiHs cntircljr 
Iroia A proper wuimiytnent of the Meiaiprmapfef 
even tiM touree of bis mpport, tbe ameUonitkm 
«f the otherwise rude sod onpiiifiteble earth, esn 
onljr be attsioed ky social eoubinatioo. Hov er- 
rooeoos a notion, therefore, mast the minds of 
tboie men have fomed of *' their bein^fs end 
and aim," and how ttroac must their attti|iathie« 
to the species be, vho, Mw a eertfun celcfanited 
French bennitt -would choose a station among the 
craters «f Tesuvlns, as a plaee whioh aSwded 
them greater seeuritT tbaii the sooiety of man- 
Uod ! The idea of bciDg aUc to predooe onr 
own happiness from the stores of amusement and 
delight whiflh we onrsdvea may possess, inde- 
pendently of all oommnnieation with, or assistanoe 
fifKu others, b e«*tainly extremely flattering to 
the natvural pride of naan i bat eren tf this were 
possible, and thsit a solitary enthusiast oonld work 
up his feelings to a higher and more lasting de- 
gree of felieity, than an active inhabitant of the 
-worid, amid all Its seducing vices and enehanting 
IblUes, is capable oi enjoying, it woold not follow 
that Society is not the province f»f all those whom 
peenliar circumstances haTe not unfitted for its 
duties and enjoyments. It is, indeed, a false and 
deceitful notion, that a purer stream of happiness 
is to be found in the deltalitfwl bower* of S«litnde 
than in the basy walks or men. Neither of these 
stations enjoy excloaively this enVied stream ; for 
it flows along the vale of peace, which Ires between 
the two extt^mes ; and those who follow it with 
a steady pace, without deviating too widely from 
its brink on either side, will reach its source, and 
tastfr it at its spring. But devious, to a certain 
degree, most be the walk \ for the enjoyments 
of life are best attained by being varied with judg- 
ment and discretion. The finest jots grow nau- 
seous to the taste when the cup of pleasure is 
drained to its dregs. The highest delight loses 
its attraeHon by too fre«yaent reeorrence. It is 
only by a prapei* mixture and combination of the 
pleasures of Sooiety with those of SoUtude. 
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the gftj and firely reereatioot of tbe World ipHh 
the ■erene and tinnqDJI satisfactioas of Retire- 
meot, that we can eiijq7 each in its highest relisb. 
life is iololcrable without Soeiety ; and Society 
loaes half tts charms bv beia^ too eager! j and eon- 
staotlj pormed. Soeiety, indeed, by brining 
men of congenial mindi and similar dispc^itions 
together, and uniting them by a commanity- of 
imraoita. and a rectproesl sympathy of interests* 
may greatly assist the cause of Troth and Virtue, 
by advancing the means of haman knowledge and 
moltiplyinfl; the ties of human afieotions ; and so 
far as the festive board, the livelj dance, the bril- 
liant eocene^ and other eJ^^ant and /ashiooable 
pastimes, contrihote to these ends, they are truly 
Tsloahle, aud deserve, not only enconragemeDt, 
hat approhatipo. On this principle, the variaiis 
cloha which are formed by artizans. and other in- 
ferior orders in soeiety, ought to be respected. 
The mind, in order to preserve its usefol activity 
i^nd proper tone, must be Occasionally relaxed, . 
which cannot be so beneficially effected as by- 
means of associations founded on the pursuit of 
common pleasare. A friendly meeting, or a social ' 
entertainment, exhilarates the s|Hrits, exercises 
tbe faculties of the mind ; calls forth the feelings 
of the heart, and creates, when properly formed 
and indulged, a reciprocity of kindness, confi- 
dence, and esteem. It softens the severity of rir- 
tue, while it strengthens and enforces its effiectb 
I tberef(H*e sincerely exhort my disciples not to 
absent themselves morosely from public places, 
nor to avoid the social throng ; which cannot fail 
to afford to judicious, rational, and feeling minds, 
many subjects both of amusement and instruotion. . 
It is true, that we cannot relish the pleasures, * 
and taste tbe advantages of society. witlvMit being 
able to give a patient hearing to the tongue of foDjr, 
to excuse error, to bear with infirmity, to view 
medioci jty of talents withoqt scorn, and illibera- 
voLS J^?^'/"*^"^ without retort ; to indulge fri- 
-f 1^^ behaviour, and even to forgive rudeness 
manners : but the performance of theM» coa. 
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idltions meets with its own reward ; for it is scarce* 
ly credible, how vet'j maeh oar own temitevs and . 
dispositions are ameliorated, and oar understand- 
iDgs improved, by bearing with the different tern* 
jtcrs, and httmoaring the perverse dispositions of 
otliei*s ; we experience by soeh a eondact the high 
delight of pleasing others, and the great advau- 
tagc of improving ourselves. 

Delightful, however, as social pleasures naturally 
are to the human mind ; necessary as they cer- 
tainly are, under proper regulations, to the pre- 
servation of the spirits ; aful benefiein! as they 
may undoubtedly be rendered, by jndicioas choice 
' and wise reflection, it is not every person who 
withdraws himself from the highly-coloured scenes 
,. of public life, to the shades of privacy and retire- 
ments that deserves the imputation generally cast 
oo such characters, of being inclined to sollenness 
I and misanthropy. There ai'e many who seek the 
retreats of Solitude, for the very purpose of ren* 
', dering their efforts more useful to Sooie^ ; many 
-who relinquish the endearments of private friend- 
I ship, and the applauses of public approbation, only 
j.1.. the more nobly to deserve tliem ; and maayf 
^ whose souh are so biUerly tormented by the an- 
gaish of misfortune, and the 'sickness of sorrow, 
that they find no relief from society , and recede 
I from its scenes to avoid giving dislorbance to that 
gayety which they are Incapable of enjoying, and 
to prevent their fractious feelings from molesting 
any but themselves. There are others who retire 
from the world to pursue objects the most glorious 
to the individual, and most oseful to mankind ; 
the attainment of which can only be hoped for 
from the advantages which Solitude affords. Glow- 
ing with a sublime and generous spirit, they sacri- 
fice the joys of life, the charms of ssciety, and 
even the advantages of health, to show their at- 
tachment to the species ; and, immured from the 
sight of this world, toil, with indefatigable indus- 
i try, for its benefit, without expecting any othec^ 
reward than the satisfaction resulting from the 
tense of having promoted the interest, and a4va<- 



S^e ReflrBtkin, bnit witli jean | 
Coo™™" VrrWe. iwd i€ tef* ; 
Mufflrtl Srtew*. TOWJ.-yoijit ihy ; 
McdiUtkm'i V'>e"a°e er'' > . „ 
HdnyoD P»M «n """> «■*" " I 

R(lr»i>ecl. l)m toirt ihe nun* 1 

Kupl, e»nb piling Reverie i 

BlinbinE- srdeB MoJemiy i 

Hntlh, ihKi inuBi ihc n.ominf nr j 
Fnll-er'd Tmih. "itJi botom bare j 
Impiratkiii, Nxure'i efaild. 
Seek the wilitar; v'lM. 

Tte tUtc of (be minil, K propcrW conintted, 
»i)l diaoner irheAer Sriirode mij be mfely in- 
dulled. Tbel»«inntliit,»midsdie»jdeTiBhO 
andtamnon pleuorwaf the *orM. fedt i r.Bne 

SolituUe wilbont dsnKer : tiiid if, efter » eer(»J» 
period, tn itoehment to it* mlW end tmimnil 
KerH>«oemtiBBe,«rdllieh*»rlenjciv«thMi)uielii<le 
ud eoiRDt which it before »o va-ply wiibisl to 
cipeeienie, Sneiely nuy be ndviintigfflnil;^ i-elin- 
quialieri. The pelieni mmj, aniiir »ucli eii-coro- 

ManMLUfel; mdulge tt- ' "—' " "^ 

the mind, em gralHy tl 
heart : be maf tbeo ei 
tttepoet. 

" Oh 1 Hiitdi me ivift fbom those lamnHnaiu 

To lonclT EtTim and iweeflj-venlajit greeu. 
To where HrlisiOB. Peace, and Conofwt dwell. 
And cheer with hraientj »;• the lonel; ecll; 
To where no raffling windt, do ns^nf wu. 

The Mial-ei^ioriii^ quh-nir'e divme r 
Undnmn in pri'ate or in puMio Krilb. 
^n lailiDs down ibe placid itream of [Ife i 
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A w'd ^ iio terrors, by no oarei perplei'd i 
j^j life ft gentle pnsnge to tlie next/' 

But when tkat detightful trtnqnillitjr of rnkd, 
w^hieh an exeest of loeial pfeawm bat int paired 
or d«otro)red, is not restored to its original puritjr 
by ttie iiiiinternipCed qoietode of seelostoot it maj 
fairly be eonoluded, that there is some natural and 
eonatitutional defeeu thai defeats the remedy, aad 
prevents the soul from tasting that serenity wfaioh 
S ao essential to the enjoyment nf human hafipio 
ness. Under such oireumstances it is dangerous 
to indalge the plt-asures of Soiitade ; the soiBferer 
abould oy back to Society ; eultiirate the dnties of 
active life, and solicit, with temperate indulgence, 
its more agreeable enjoy ments. For, although the 
pleasures and oeeupatimis of the world cannot 
eradioate this species of intelleatual disease, they 
may* by being iodieiously followed, suspend itt 
progress, and alleviate its pangs. That ease must 
fj ways be desperate, when the antidote is trio weak 
to reaeh the poison, or to counteract its operation* 
A pious resignation to his fate can alone aiSbrd re- 
lief; t^ ^be Uinguage of such a auflerer must be, 

(« Oh T as it pleases Thee, thou Power Soprdme^ 
To drive ray bark thro* life's more rapid atreain. 
If lowering storms my destin'd course attend. 
And ocean rage 'til thia.bla«k voyAge ead, 
l^ct ocean rage, and storms iodianant roar, 
1 bow submissive and resign'd adore : 
BeaignM adore, in various changes tried ; 
Thy own lov*d Son my anchor and my guide : 
Uerign*d adore^ whate'er thy wiU decree ; 
My ittith in Jesoa, an«1 my hope in Thee ; 
Aod humbly wait *til, thro* a sea of woe% 
I reach the wishM-for harbour of repose/' 

There are,however,eiroam8tanees under wUch 
it ia absolutely necessary to retire from the world, 
in order to avoid the recurrence of sentiments 
and feelings that are pregnant with unhappines^ 
To a mind that feels an unoonqoeraWe di«piit of 
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the mannen and mazimt of a -vortd whieb it 
caiuMt refonn j to a heart that turos with horror 
firom the varioas sights the world exhibits of ha- 
man wo^ wbieh he is iiieapable of relieving ; to a 
boMin thitf is stung bj the various vices which he 
eanoot prevent or restrain, and which are houHy 
practised among the sons of men, Retiremeut 
becomes an obUgatioa which the justice that every 
good man owes to bis own felkity demands. The 
imyaVac io SoliUide may in such case be conseten- 
tiaosiy indulged, in the firmest ceufidence of its 
reetitode. It is a retreat necessary to Ibe preaer- 
▼ation, not only (^ happiness but of virtue ; and 
the world Itself may be benefited by its efifecta. 
Removed from the sad scenes €)f incivility , wretcb> 
edness, and guilt, the tender feelings of pity are 
regulated with composure ; the mind Ttewa Us 
own operations with nicer discrimination ; the 
high sense of virtue is rendered less indignant ; 
and the hatred against vice more temperate and 
diseeming. The violent emotions which created 
the disgn8tin(>: pain gently subside ; and as our re^ 
flectidna on the condition of human nature pre- 
Tail, the soul feels Itow incumbent it is to endea- 
vour to bear with the follies, to alleviate the mise- 
ries, and to reform the vices of mankind ; while 
the leisure and quietude which Solitude afiSirds, 
enables a roan, who has thus retired, to point out 
the most likely means of accomplishing the ends 
which his lonely meditation, and pMantVkroplo 
feelings, have generally inspired. 

" With aspect mrld, and elevated eye. 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm. 
All the black cares and tumults of this life, 
Like harmless thunder breaking at his feet, 
£xc?te his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine sons, the sceptred and the slave, 
A mins^led mob ! a wandering herd ! he sees, 
Bewilder'd in the vale ; in ail unlike, 
Hi? ^"'' reverse in all ! What higher praise > 
What stronger demonstration of the right ? 
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Hiroaelf too nmeh he prwes to be proud. 
And nothing thinks ao great in man a* Man. 
Too dear he hold* man's interest to negleet 
Another's welfare, or his right inracle. 
Wrong he sostaius with temper, looks on hcavcDy 
Nor stoops to think hisinjarer his foe ; 
But k>oks with gentle pitj round, to find 
How he can best relieve another's wo, 
Or hush the vicioas passions into peace. 

Those who have paued their lives in the do- 
mesiio privacies of Retirement ; wlio hsve been 
only used to the soft and gentle offices of Friend- 
ship, and to the tender endearments of Love ; 
who have formed their notion of Virtue from 
those briglit images whieh tlie purity of Heligion, 
the perfection of Moral Sentiments, and the feel- 
ings of an aflTectionate heart, have planted in their 
minds, ai*e too apt to yield to the abhorrence and 
disgust they must unavoidably feel on a first view 
of the artincisl manners and unblusliing vices of 
the world. Issuing from the calm retreats of 
simplicity and innocence, and fondly hoping to 
meet with more enlarged perfection in the world, 
their amiable, just and benevolent dispositions are 
shocked at the sour severities, the sordid selfish- 
ness, the gross injustice: the base artifiees, and the 
inhuman cruelties, wliich deform the fairest fea- 
tures of social life, and disgraae the best framed 
fabric of human polity. Revolting, however, as 
Ihii disappointment must certainly be, and griev- 
ously as the feelings of such characters must be 
wounded on their entering the world, it is a cow- 
ardly desertion of their duty to shrink from the 
task, and withdraw their services from their fel- 
low creatures. — Constituted as society is, human 
happiness, and the improvement of the species, 
materially depend upon the active concurrence of 
every individual in the general scheme of Nature; 
and the man who withhoMs his assistance to pra- 
mote the public good, loosens or destroys a link 
in that chain of things, by which the whole is in- 
tende<l to be kept together and preserved. The 
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doetrine, ihcnfov^ OMmaC be too fbraUy ineu 
catedy tliat it it mdisiMMiMy iMsmbent od e^er 
indjiriikisl lo tm aseommodtte hkiMelf to th 
maonen of km cofttieinponHpiai^ utd the tcmpc 
ni UietiaK% that he tnay bute an opportunity ( 
promotiac the happinMi mi oAen, vhale he ig 
creates hit own | or eataodlar the teaie of htinial 
knowledce by bit loeial HMrattrr i of reif evii^ 
diltrettbybitboimtf ; and of criubiliDg the d< 
forukitiet of Vice, aad the beamiet oC Virtue 
both fav hit prceepU and ann^ple. Aad thin sa 
•red (]!bligati«i» bj vbieb every good man feel 
faifnaelf to firmly botnd topfoniote the weUar 
and happincat of hit fellow creataret, of eomw 
enjoaDtJum to dNw, with equal perterennMc; 
the giddy aMildtiide in their purtuita of hiwlea 
pleatore, and to avoid the thoughtleit votaries, 
and baneful orgeat of wit, intemperaiiee» an<j 
senaoal defaaoehery. This it beat effeeted by eTei7 
Individual forming a raUonal laheme of donettic 
enjoy Dieot, and engaging in tome niefol otcupt' 
tioo, in which neither the frhroloot pursnitt ef tha 
vainly bnayt the ostentatiout parade of the riohij^ 
pRxM, the faithlett pleaturet of the unthinking 

Ey, the intttiabie anxietiea of avarioe, nor tlM 
itraetiag tflmpuneliont of viee, thall form an) 
pert I hot in whieb, with a few amiable tad faith^ 
ihl friends, be shall post the intervals of virtooos 
indottfy t OP ehanlable exertion, in the bosom o| 
a fond and cheerful ftiraily, whose rautnal endear i 
mentt and aSeoliona will eonfer on eaeb other th^ 
highest happiaewhiuiiaB nature it oapable of en« 

Active ia indolenee, abroad who roam 
In <|«est of Happiness* whieh dwells at Home, 
With vain pnrsuito fatigu*d, at length will find 
Its real dwelling is a virtuous mlod. 

Retirement, however, when it it not ineontis- 

« tent with our duties to Society, or iniorioas to 

those family interestv whieh it is one of our prin- 

c»pal foundations of happiness to promote, ii ea- 
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pableof t^tiethg <lie tndM beneiidal efl^cta on 
our fnitnh; Thbf ^ir-comtottAiOn ^hieh must 
fioeotn[>afi^ » ^iee tttid hitioitbl Solitude, not only 
fosters a<id eonfiriiiii our virtuoos incLiniitioftth, but 
detettii und expels tliose Iftttiiit tities ^vbleh hard 
I seoretljr erept Into and corrupted the heart. It 
indtlecfS d habit 6f contemplation, i^hieh invigo- 
rates the faoufties of the sout ; raises them to the 
highest energies, and directs them to pnrposefi 
nior6 elevated And noble than it was possible for 
\ tb^m amidst the business and pleasures ot* iMiblio 
^lifV, to attain. It tends, indeed, to unfold the pOw. 
era of the mind t^ so ^eat an extent, thflt tire are 
ssffaraed of having thooght that our talents were 
confined within the limits w6 had prescribed, and 
bfasH at the ignorance and cowardice by which 
•vtre '<^ere deoeWe<l. The activity of genius is un- 
limited, and the measure of its efKcts depends 
entlr6ly upot! a steady exerfren of its powers. A 
eotfrageoos and peTSeTermg mdustry is eapable 
of surmounting every difficulty, and of perform- 
iri^ the highest achievements. A tense of intel- 
lelttraf t^eakness so far from being indulged, ought 
to b^ oombSftted with fortitude and rd«olution, uir* 
fit it ?ft cotiipfietefy destfvilyed. The human mind« 
like a tfobfe tree» eitend^ fei branebes #id6iy 
roimi, and rtdses them to th6 skies, in pfroportiott 
HS thtt SotI on wbioK H'sro^s is more of>l««s oM. 
ttvflited and manared : but not being fixed to any 
teftain spot, itsgrot^ih may ht intfiroved toan^ 
si^e, Iff transplanting it t6 the soil in which it 
jAoSt delight* to dwell. By that firm reliance! oH 
ltd natutin strength, t^t mdefMrgsible exertion of 
in \mxffbYedp€tvit!f9, that steady obfse^rttoeeof ittf 
gae^emiA o^tittGotiB, And that w^rm and act^tiet 
^eftt for 6tcell6nc« tb whicb it is invited by tKd 
advantiHges, and eneociraged by the opptortti* 
nit^em, #hieh tf^cKnion affords, it will asicend fr«nt 
one stage of Impvovetneat to another, from at* 
qaisitton tor attiqfuisition ; afidf, by a graHttaT and 
steady prbgKis, rtvdh a comprehensive elev*twn, 
as gi«At afld stitprrtTtfg « it was once tboughj 
yiit<Kifirr«ttdtiimtt^Abte. To these 8»Mi»««** 

R 
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noble efibrts ot hucuan inielleei, 8olitncle is the 
uncere«t guide and roott ))0«erful auxiliarj i and 
he who aspires to menial aud iiiOi-al excellence, 
whose sooJ is anxioas to become both great and 
good, will, of course;, seek its inspiring shades. 

Solitude indeed, under any eif camstarices, can 
only become ioj^rioas by being carried to excessi 
or by bemg misa\>p\ie(\ : and iwhsl is there that 
wiU iiot» by being abused, or misappUed, be ren- 
dered equally injnrioas ? The highest advanta&^ea 
Society is CMpable ot' conferring, the loftiest A.^hts 
of £«ney, the best al&ctions of the heart, the 
greatest streog^th of body, the happiest activity of 
me mind, the elements of fire and water, the 
blessings of liberty, and, in short, all the excel* 
cellent g-tts of Providence, as well as all the in- 
genious contrivances of man, may, by the«« 
means be ijerverted, their uses destroyed, th^ 
ends and objects defeated, and tlieir operations 
and effects rendered extensively mischievous sind 
detrimental. 

The general advantages which Solitude is «er- 
tainly capable of producing, cannot be lessened 
by concefling to its adversaries, that ft is, wUeti 
soaght . under anfavomvUe circamstances, iimas- 
picious to human happiness. It would be over- 
steppmg the saered boundaries cf Truth, and vio- 
lating the rights of VianrtwiT, not to admit ibat 
Irrationable Solitude frequently overcAcvada the 
reason, contracts the understanding, vitiates the 
matioers, inflames the passions, corrupts the ima- 
gination, sours the temper, and debases the whole 
character of its votaries. Nor is it necessary to 
deny, thst many of them instead of employing 
the delightful leisure which Retirement affordi» 
to hush the jarring passions, to chastiie the fancy, 
to elevate and adorn the mind, and to reform and 
ameliorate the heart, have ^en too ofteo occu- 
pied :n the most frivolous pursuits, and in the in- 
dulgence of the most sordid and criminal deaires. 
Bat these instances in which the uure and 
t^^f"^ "^i^* ?^ Solitude have been tainted 
•»d disturbed by the vjcjom and tucbttlftnl <S 
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sires of the world, oftly demonttrate the infirni« 
corrupt, and iniperfeet nature of the species, and 
not in the smallest degree, depreciate the vulue 
of those high advantages which result from occa- 
sional and welKregulated Solitude. 

It is said, bj a celebrated German writer, in a 
poetical personification of Solitude, that she holds 
in one hand a cup of bliss, in which she present! 
unceasing sweets to the lips of the happy; and 
in the other grasps an envenomed dagger* which 
she plants with increasing tortures in the bosom 
of the wretched ; but this must be considered as 
the language of the muse, and a mere flight of 
poetic fancy ; except, indeed, so far as it tends to 
enforce the idea, that Virtue will always be hap- 
py, and Vice for ever miserable ; for Retirement, 
-while it pours the balm of comfort into the aching 
hosora of the unfortunate, and offers a cordial 
eheering as nectar, to the drooping spirits of the 
IViae and Tirtuous, only ojierates as a corrosive, 
ag^onizing poison, on the constitutions of the weak 
and vicious 

It is a gross mistake, to si^ipose that the plea- 
sures of soeial life are incompatible with the bene- 
fits to be derived from Solitude. They may not 
only be intermingled with, but made motoally to 
aid and augment each other. Solitude may sure- 
ly be enjoyed wiUiaut vnHiei'Koing an exile from 
Uie worid ; and Society may be freely mixed 
with, without absolutely renouncing the pleasures 
of Retirement. The circumstances of life, indeed, 
call loudly on every mind to interchange the pur- 
suits of activity with scenes of quietude and re- 
pose. The alliance of Solitude and Society is ne- 
cessary to the perfection not only of the intellect- 
ual character, but to the corporeal constitution' c€ 
man. To conclude that the dnties of life must ne« 
cessarih be neglected by devoting a portion ci 
our time to Solitude, is much more erroneous than 
to conclude that those duties are not always fulfill- 
ed amidst the'pleasures or business of Society. 

Daily observation proves most clearly, that many 
of ti»e diarmsy and 'some of the benefita^ of p- 
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reireaty may be eujoyed witlMrat retiring to «ay 
Tery coQudenihle distance t'roii) the metr^iKjIiSi 
tbe seat oH tocial ja}'8 and inierested activity. Fe* 
trarch« during bis resideDce in tbe city of f arma, 
tboogb extreraely flattered by tbe friendsbip 
«bowu bim, was glad to steal from public life as 
otteo as he could, abd to indulge tbe high delight 
be naturally feit in 'wandering tbraugb the fields 
and ivQOds which snrruunded the metropolis. Qne 
day^ led by his love of exercise^ he passed th« ri- 
ver of Lenza» which is three mUes from Fari&aj 
and found himself in tbe territory of lihegio,iii a 
i great iurest which is called Sylva Plana, or J^aw 

Wood: though it is situated upon a bUl, from 
wiiepee are discovered tbe Alps, and all Cisalpine 
Gaul. A.ged oaka» wbos,e heads seemed Iq touch 
tbe clouds, sheltered the avenues of the forestfrom 
tbe rays of the son : while the fresh hceezes which 
descended from tb^^ neigbboHrme mountains^ and 
tbe lijLtle nvulets which brawled along its &tUrt4» 
temi^red tb^ meri^^ heata of tbe da^, and {ure- 
aerved to the earth, even in the greatest droughts, 
a soft verduKe, enameled with the fineat flaw^rs. 
Bir49 of evaiy kind y^hled forth tb^ V9x^ muk^ 
I from the thioli coverts, whiit dear, wA every aw» 

J malofthe chase, ^Mir^edthiKmgh the purlie^^ la 

the middle of this l^auti^ forest Nature bad form* 
* ed a romantic theatre^ «hish> from ^ epn^ianting 

decoratioos, she seemed to have de^gued fos tbe 
residence of the Muses. The cb^ma of this de- 
l^btful retreat struck the mind of Petrarch it^ith 
a ^ort of inspiration, ^v^4. revived so, strongly UU 
original taste tor Solitu4e« that, on his retui'n to 
^- Farma^^ he endeavoured to pvocore some spot near 

I the environs of the oJJ^« to whieh be might qc^« 

slonally retire fnom tbe fatigues of biaarv^deacon- 
17, and indulge bis mindio^ the blessings of inno- 
cence, and th^ d^iagbts of v^rat repose. The in- 
"dustry of his mquiries spon furnished hin vith a 
small cottage, exacUy siMted to his ^ishes^ sUuat« 
«d at the «ivA of the city^ near the abbey of St. 
An4hpi»y. To this place he fondly and fieqwent- 
*y retiifed, whencKw |)e cquM eaea^ fixwi 4h€ 
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daties of his ohurch, mid the invitatioiifl of his 
friends. The superiority ot his talents had at this 
time attracted the attentiOB and applaoae of man- 
kind ; aikJ his engagirig manners secured to him 
the respect and esteem of the noWes of Farm% 
who besieged him with the most friendly and flat- 
tering iroportunities to partake of their daily par* 
ties of pleasure Petrareh, however* had formed 
notions of happine^ very foreig|o to those which 
result from t>M society of luxunous lorda or fash* 
ionahle fem^^leSv to whom, in general, poetry H* 
forded no delight^ nor philoeopfa^ instroction ; and 
the companions to wlM>m be could aiford neither 
Amusement nor informationy were i|ot likely to 
aSord him much satis&etion. The quiet and sim- 
ple pleasure* of Retirement were more delightful 
to hia mind than all the eleganeies and aplei^oort 
of Parma ; but this partiahty to Retirement did 
not indqoe him to reoonnoe the mtioDal society 
wiliieb a few aeleet friends, with whom he had 
closely eonne^ed himseli^ w$s oceasiofiaHy eapa-* 
ble o( affi>rdiBg him. ** So eonveniently," says he» 
*« is thUa deUgbtlul eottage sitMK«ed, that ] et^ 
all tke adv^tages of r«ral retirement,.«nd yet re« 
tjiin within my reaeh all the pleasures with whkh 
this gay and elegant city abeanda. The soeie^ 
of ft few select friends recreates my mind whea-^ 
QVer it is dioiMMlAI bjr the imxi«ti«s «if ttady, or 
s(9g>»eted by the stillneiA of 9k)litade ^ and when 
I am satiated with the (ileasnres of the town» I 
fly with rapt«re to the sweet repose, and to aH 
the intei^stiag and endeartog ooeupations of this 
diarming retreal. Ok I may the Icindneas of for. 
tune kwlgindu^e me in the enkiyment O* this neUf 
tral state s this happy alternation of v^ral tranqoal- 
lity and oonViTial solnee ! a state of feUeity to 
which neither the anchorites of 6gypt, nor the 
philesophers of Greeee. ever attamed. In thit 
hurnUe abode let me quietly pass the remainder 
of my days, onsednced by the charms of matness^ 
and uninterrupted by the pleasures of &e world* 
Fl^y-allye vain delusions and fantastic dreams, from 
this cottage of aontanl, and M«k yo«r natiVe ler 
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tones, the palaeet of princes, and the altars of 
ambitkm !" The voice of Wisdom and Virtue 
calls aloud oo every roan to adopt the scheme of 
happiness vhieh Petrarch so suoeessfolly practised. 
"By thas diridii^ our time between the busy eares 
and innooent amasements of public life, and the 
sCndirms and Iranqail pleasures of RetireraeDt, be- 
tween the fray pursuits of personal gratificationsi, 
and the more noble and elevated exercises of iq. 
telleet. we may avoid the dangers of contraeting, 
on the one hand, a passion tor light and frivolous 
dissipation, and, on the other, a joyless dispontion 
to misanrbropie severity ; - and may shon the 
most if nut all, of the evil consequences which 
either Solitude or Society is capable of prodoeing, 
which, when indulged irrationally, or intliaereerly> 
in fiieAeral prove the Scylla or Charybdis of our 
lives. 

These are the oibservations which it has oeeur< 
red to me to make upon the advantages or disad- 
vaotages with which (hose important means of hu- 
man happiness are respectively pregnant. 1 ean 
truly say, that I have felt, whenever the eares of 
life, and duties of my profession, have flowed me 
leisure to retire, the most sabliroe and satisfaeto- 
ry enjoyment from Solitude ; and I nncerely wiih 
that every one who is disposed to taste it, may 
receive the same comfort «nd plessnre from its 
charms But I exhort them, while they enjoy 
the sacred blessings of repose, not to neglect the 
social Vtrtnes, the consolations of Friendship, or 
Ute endearments of Love : but so manage the 
wants of nature, and arrange the hnstneaa and 
concerns of life, as to find an adequate portion of 
leisure for the noble duties of Retirement as well 
as for the companv and conversAtion of the world. 
May they, in short enjoy the admiration and es- 
teem of their friends, and a oompUeent approba- 
tion of their own conduct, without losing that re- 
lish for the pleasures of rational Retirement, by 
jvbich alone these high advantages are most like- 

w ^/{? *^ jfained. 

^ To love all mankind, apd to promote, to Ae 
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utmost of oar power, the happiness of all those 
with whom we are more intiiuately connected, is 
the hiehett injanetion both of morality and rcU* 
gion. But this important doty eertainly does not 
require that we should suneoder ourselves with 
servile obedience^ or abjeet submissi'm, to any 
one, however superior he may be, either iik ta- 
lents, in station^ or in merit. On the contrary, it 
is the duty of every one, not only to cultivate the 
inclination, but to reserve the power of retiring 
ocu^astonally from the world, without indulging a 
diapoMtion to renounce its society or contemn its 
manners. While we assert, with manly resolu- 
tion« the independent spirit of human nature, our 
Happiness may be considerably augmented, by 
extracting fi-om the multitudinous affiiirs of the 
'world, the various enjoyments and wise iMtruo- 
tions it is capable of afroi*ding. Society is the 
scbnal of Wisdom, and Solitude the temple of 
Virtue. In the one we learn the art of living with 
comfort among our fellow creatures, and in the 
other of living with quietude by ourselves. A i<^ 
tal rarest from the world woold lay us aside 
from that psrt which ProTiden<ie chiefly intended 
us to act ; but without occasional retreat, it is 
certain that we roust act that part very ill. There 
will be neither conststeney in the rondoct, nor 
dignity in the character, of one. who sets apart no 
share of his time for meditation and reflection. 
•• In the heat and bustle of life *' tsys an elo- 
quent preacher, •• while passion la everv moment 
throwing false colours on the objects a'round us. 
nothing can be viewed in a just light. If yo« wish 
that reason should exert her native power you 
must step aside from the crowd, into the cold 
and a»leni shade. It is thus thRt with sober and 
steady eye vhe examines what is gof»d or ill, what 
is wise or foolish, in homsn conduct : she looks 
hack on the past ; she looks forward to the fu- 
ture ; and forms plans, not for the present mo- 
ment only, but for the whole life. How should 
thst man discharge any part of his doty aright, 
"Who never aii^en his p«nioiii to eool ? and hr 
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•hooM hts pawlofit eooT. who if engaged, urttboQt 
imefTQ|ition, in tb« tumotts of the world ? Thw 
meeuiTit stir mar be caJted the perpetual dmnk- 
etmeat »J Hfe. It rabes th»t earer fei^mentatioTi of 
spirit, whrab will be ever aending forth the dan- 
gerous fwmea of ni»hnet» mod fofff . WYkerest% he 
who loinj^les rationftl Retreat whb wdrMty Affiijrs, 
remains ea)m, and msster of tttns^. He is not 
vhir)ed round, and rendered gidd^ !iy tbe agita- 
tion of the worid : bat frou ihM anered Hetire- 
teent, in whieh he has been eonverssfftt atiKmg 
lu}(her objects, eome* forth into the world with 
ma^^f^ tranqaiilitj, fortified by prineipl^S whieh 
he hat formed, and prepared for Whateter mar 
be&l.'* 

Sweet Sofitnde ! when life's gay hours are past, 
Howe*er we range, in thee we Hx at bsC. 
TosiTd thmogh tempestoous seas^ the voyage o^er. 
Pale we loc4c baek, and bless thy friendfj shore. 
Our own tirtet .nidges, oar past life we •san, 
And ask if glonr hath enhnved ^e span r 
If bright the piWpect, we the grsrve def^, 
Trust Itttiire ages^ and eontented die. 
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